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PREFACE. 


PREPARATORY WORK.—In the fall of 1893 Mr. F. G. Patterson called 
the attention of the Board of Directors of the Real Estate and Stock Exchange 
to the Irrigation Congress,then in session in Los Angeles,and suggested that an 
effort be made to secure the next Congress for Denver. Accordingly a com- 
mittee was appointed with Mr. Patterson, as Chairman, to take the necessary 
steps to this end. After considerable correspondence, on the first of January,. 
1894, a formal invitation was sent to the national officers, making the requi- 
site guarantees and urging that Denver be honored by the convention. It was. 
not, however, until the first week in June that the Denver committee re 
ceived notice that the choice had been made. The active work of prepara- 
tionavas immediately commenced. The Chamber of Commerce was invited to: 
appoint a committee to act with the one from the Exchange. Mr. Patter- 
son withdrew from the committee on account of pressure of private affairs and: 
Mr. EF. W. Merritt was elected Chairman. The committee as reorganized con- 
sisted of E. W. Merritt, Chairman; Chas. M. Clinton, Treasurer; Thomas L. 
Smith, Secretary, and the following members: H. J. Mayham,‘G. O. Shafer, 
M. C. Jackson, F. E. Coe, Caldwell Yeaman, F. D. Carper, F. C. Goudy, and 
J.C. Twombly. The Broadway Theater, the most beautiful building of the 
kind in the West, was engaged for the Congress, and the headquarters of the 
National Executive Committee were established at the Brown Palace Hotel. 
About $4,000 was raised by the committee. Of this sum Arapahoe 
county contributed $1,500, the city of Denver $500, and the remainder 
was given by the following counties: Sedgwick, Logan, Morgan, Douglas, 
Lincoln, Kit Carson, Cheyenne, Fremont, Bent, Otero, Lake, Conejos and Hl 
Paso; and the leading irrigators and irrigating companies of the State, among 
whom may be mentioned F. C. Goudy, The Denver Land and Water Storage 
Co., The Platte Land Co., The Gurley Investment Co., The Trust Company of 
America, and The Pecos Irrigation and Improvement Co. 

The methods adopted to awaken public interest in the Congress resulted 
in the publication of a large amount of matter concerning irrigation and the 
coming convention, in over 2,500 newspapers from Florida and Georgia in the 
east to Oregon and Washington in the west, resulting, with correspondence 
ensuing therefrom, in the attendance of active delegations from nineteen 
States,_delegations composed of the most representative men of the different 
sections. 

With the approval of the national officers, the local committee arranged 
a series of excursions covering all the important agricultural portions of the 
State and designed to show the practical results of irrigation in Colorado. On 
Tuesday, Sept. 4th, a special train was placed at the disposal of the delegates 
and their friends; Greeley, Fort Collins, Longmont and Boulder were visit- 
ed, the citizens of Fort Collins providing dinner, This trip covers about one 
hundred and sixty miles of the most highly developed section of the State, in- 
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eluding the historic town founded by Horace Greeley. On Wednesday even- 
ing the delegates boarded a special train provided by the Santa Fe R. R. for 
a trip to Rocky Ford and the Arkansas Valley. The entire day of Thursday 
was spent in the vicinity of Rocky Ford enjoying the hospitality of the citi- 
zens of Otero county and the festivities of “Melon Day.” A longer excursion 
to the Western Slope and the valley of the Grand River was contemplated, 
but it was found that many of the delegates had made plans which would 
“prevent them from staying the necessary time. 

A large exhibit of machinery and mechanical appliances connect- 
ed with irrigation, was made on a tract of land adjoining the 
Broadway Theater, where the sessions of the Congress were held. The Citi- 
zens’ Water Co. generously made the necessary connections and furnished 
water free. . 

THH RHPORT.—In compiling this report it has been the aim of the editor 
‘to give a clear, complete account of the doings of the Congress, and at the same 
time, by eliminating any portions of the matter not strictly germane to the 
‘business of the Congress, to publish as much as possible, in the space allowed, 


of the papers which were read, some of which are very valuable contributions 
*o irrigation literature. 


INTRODUCTION, 


As a fitting introduction to this Report and as showing the work done in the 
interval between the Los Angeles Congress and the meeting in Denver, an ab- 
stract of the reports of the various State Commissions is presented here- 
with. These reports were in many cases very voluminous and were worthy. 
of publication in full. This was, however impossible. At my request the fol- 
lowing summary has been prepared by Mr. Smythe. THE EDITOR. 


REPORTS OF THE STATE IRRIGATION COMMISSIONS. 


Fifteen of the State and Territorial Irrigation Commissions created under 
the instructions of the International Irrigation Congress at Los Angeles, Cala., 
in 1893, reported to the Third National Irrigation Congress at Denver, Colo., 
September 3d, 1894. The full text of these reports would fill a good-sized 
volume. Brief abstracts only can be presented in these official proceedings. 


ARIZONA :—The report outlines the need of comprehensive reservoir systems 
at the head of the important rivers, and advocates the cession of all the arid 
lands to the several states as the only practical solution of the irrigation prob- 
lem, on the ground that Congress has no power to interfere in the control of 
non-navigable rivers and that the land and water, which should be under ous 
control, can only be unitea by giving the lands to the authority which already 
deals exclusively with the waters. 


CALIFORNIA :—In the absence of a full report from the California Com- 
mission. Commissioner L. M. Holt reported on the district law of that State. 
He says that experience has shown that State supervision is essential to the 
wise administration of the law in order to prevent the formation of districts- 
which cannot reasonably hope to succeed. He also favors the issuance ofr 
bonds by the States as the formation of districts shall be authorized, the State 
to take the district bonds and hold them in its treasury and turn over to th 
districts the proceeds arising from the sale of State bonds. He offers this as. 
the difficulty encountered in the marketing of district bonds. He states that 
the indebtedness already incurred by the districts amounts to $16,000,000, and: 
that while some districts have been notably successful many have failed to real- 
ize the expectations of the projectors of the law and cannot do so without fur- 
ther legislation. Mr. Holt also urged that the Congress appoint a Commis- 
sion of five to formulate a policy for tle reclamation of the arid lands given to 
the States under the Carey law, such « commission to report to the coming 
sessions of State Legislatures. 


COLORADO:—This report presents detailed statistics of the irrigation in- 
dustry in Colorado. The recommendations for ‘National Legislation are as fol- 
lows: 

First—That no public lands be acquired except under the homestead law. 

Second—That all public lands should be withheld until reclaimed. 

Third—All unearned land grants should be reclaimed by the government 
and held for actual settlers. 

Fourth—Congress should make appropriation to determine the extent and 
availability of underground, artesian and storm water. 

Fifth—Forests should be preserved, especially at the heads of mountain 
streams. The opinion is expressed that the Carey law will be of little applica- 

‘tion in Colorado, but that it ought to have a trial. 

The recommendations for State Legislation are as follows: 

First—Permit water districts as established in Colorado to act together ‘r- 
respective of county lines. 
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Second—All water taken into ditches and laterals should be accurately 
measured. 

Third—State Engineer should be a non-political office, the length of term 
should ibe increased and the incumbent should be named by some competent 
tbody of engineers. 

‘Fourth—Superintendents and ‘Water ‘Commissioners should be non-political 
-Offices, appointed by the State Hugineer. 

Fifth—In future adjudications of water rights. the State should be repre- 
sented by a proper officer. 

Sixth—That the proper law officer should represent the state or the State 
HBngineer or the Water Commissioners in suits where the State or officer is a 
party. 


IDAHO:—The commission as a whole was unable to agree on recommenda- 
tions for legislation, except that it does not consider the Wright law applicable 
to local conditions. J. EH. Ostrander reported in favor of cession of the lands, 
with supplementary State legislation providing for a competent civil engineer 
under ‘whose supervision investigations should be carried on and irrigation 
works constructed, the land to be sold to actual settlers for the cost of reclam- 
ation. 


KANSAS:—The report deals at length with the wisdom and necessity of 
reclaiming the arid domain to make homes for millions of men. It favors 
the retention under National authority of all catchment areas at the head of 
inter-state streams and the creation of a United States Commission or court 
having jurisdiction over inter-state waters, the forest and pasturage lands and 
all works constructed or managed under Federal authority. It favors reserva- 
tion and extension, appropriations for an irrigation survey, the limitation of tha 
amount of land to be taken ‘by a settler to forty acres, the withdrawal of all 
lands not known to ‘be irrigable from settlement, the leasing of pasturage 
lands and disposal of timber, and the application of funds arising therefrom to 
irrigation purposes. Under the head of State Legislation the report recom- 
mends the establishment of the office of State Engineer with power to fully in- 
vestigate local conditions and requil‘ements. 


MONTANA :—Public sentiment in Montana is divided on the question of 
cession, the State Convention of 1892 having opposed it while the Convention 
of 1893 favored it. Public sentiment is unanimous in declaring the present 
laws unsatisfactory. The report favors the creation of a National Board of 
Consulting Engineers to co-operate with State Boards of ‘Control in determining 
inter-state and international priorities. A policy of forest protection is favored, 
together with Federal aid, in the construction of reservoirs. It is also sug- 
gested that some means be provided for the investigation of irrigation enter- 
prises which offer securities to the market, in order to protect investors and the 
irrigation industry. 


NEW MPXICO:—The history of irrigation is reviewed at length. ‘The re- 
peal of the Desert Land Law is favored. Western legislatures are advised to 
provide an inter-state commission to consider questions between States. 


NEVADA :—The report opens with a review of topographic conditions in 
Nevada and proceeds to a careful statement of the amount and character of 
the water supply and irrigable lands. It favors the limitation of the home- 
stead right to 160 acres, the conditional transfer of the public lands to the 
States, with the provision that title should not pass until a home is established. 
The grazing lands should ve reserved for a common pasture, except a suffi- 
cient amount for the pasturage of the stock of the farmer, not exceeding 640 
acres. Water should be controlled by the ‘State under the supervision of 
proper officers. 


NORTH DAKOTA :—The arid lands should be developed by the Nation, 
which should make liberal :appropriations for the purpose. The governments 
of the United States, Canada and Mexico should create a chain of forests and 
Jakes through the center of the continent as a means of mitigating the disas- 
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trous hot winds. Water is public property and should be managed by public 
officers, while the inter-state streams should tbe equitably divided by Federal 
authority. Homestead rights should be limited to forty acres. The forests 
should be protected and extended. : 
NEBRASKA :—Physical conditions in the semi-arid half of Nebraska are 
reviewed at considerable length and statistics presented showing rainfall, pro- 
duction of staples, growth of population, extent of irrigation development, ete. 
As the ‘basis of an arid land policy the commission argues that the homestead 
law ‘be amended to suit the conditions of agriculture under irrigation; that the 
commutation clause be abrogated; the right restricted to heads of families; the 
amount of land limited to eighty acres where one crop is raised annually and 
to forty acres where more than one crop is raised annually; that ten years’ res- 
idence be required before final proof can be made; that five years actual use 
of water be required and the entire iract under cultivation at the time of act- 
ual proof, with the additional improvements necessary to make it a hontie. 
The report also favors the leasing of thepasturage lands and their apportion- 
ment to the different irrigation districts; that rentals be made for occupancy 
and water; that irrigators pay rental for the use of canals, and that these 
amounts be applied in paying for the buildings and maintaining of canals. 


OREGON:—The report describes the water supply and irrigable lands east 
of the Cascade Mountains, as well as the climate, soil, productions and effect of 
irrigation on land values in Oregon. The report favors a national appropria- 
tion of not less than $5,000,000 to be appropriated among the several States for 
surveys to determine the area susceptible of reclamation! and to estimate the 
cost. The appropriation to be expended by a State commission, ef which the 
Surveyor General should be ex-officio Chairman and the other four members 
designated by the Secretary of the Interior, under whose direction the Board 
should operate. The report favors the cession of 4,000,000 acres to each State; 
an effective forestry policy, and a State administrative system modeled on the 
laws of Wyoming. 


TEXAS:—The report favors the distribution of inter-state waters by a 
National commission and the retention by the Federal government of the main 
sources and catchment basins of such streams; the cession of the lands to the 
States; the limitation of the homstead right to eighty acres. W. H. Westfall 
filed a searate report endorsing the above, except the proposition to cede the 
lands. 


UTAH:—tThe report reviews the history of irrigation in Utah, and presents 
elaborate statistics on various phases of irrigation in the Territory. It also re- 
views the declarations of previous irrigation congresses and favors the cession 
of the lands to the State. In this connection it reviews the previous grants of 
swamp and other lands and the vast appropriations expended for internal 
improvement elsewhere. It favors State control of water. 


WiASHINGTON:—The report reviews physical conditions and the wonder- 
ful results achieved by irrigation. It is urged that the National government 
should appropriate money for the work of reclamation, or cede the lands to the 
State. 


WYOMING:—The report reviews the evils of the present land laws and 
argues that the Carey law can be utilized to create communities consisting of 
hundreds of homes with the same facility that the single homestead is estab- 
lished under present land laws. As a remedy for the evils of the present 
range system it is urged that irrigabJe and grazing lands should be united 
and a homestead made to embrace a portion of both. The report opposes the 
limitation of a homestead to forty acres, and says the question should be left to 
the determination of the several States. It also opposes the division of inter- 
state streams under Federal authority, but urges that the United States ap- 
point a commission of five, composed of citizens of the arid or semi-arid States 
to investigate the question. 
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Held in Denver, Colorado, September 3rd to 8th, 1894. 


BROADWAY THEATER. e 


OPENING SESSION, 


Mr. W. ©. SMYTHE (the Chairman), 
Gentlemen of the [rrigation Congress: 
For nearly three hundred years human- 
ity has sought to realize on this conti- 
nent its long dream of independence 
and equality. Religious independence, 
born of the perils and hardships of Ply- 
mouth Bay, we inherit from the Puri- 
tan. Political independence won with 
the sword in a seven years war, we in- 
herit from the Revolutionary patriet, 
and yet with two such precious lega- 
cies,_freedom of conscience and popu- 
lar sovereignty—the closing hours of 
the nineteenth century, record the 
startling fact that only five per cent. of 
the American people own the land on 
which they live. (Applause.) 

Periods of depression inevitably suc- 
ceed periods of prosperity. Is it any 
wonder that with the ebb of the indus- 
trial tide, men grow sullen and women 
heart-sick? Is it any wonder, that the 
fruit of hard winters is a crop of idle 
men? Is it any wonder that a great 
employer of labor who holds dividends 
more precious than humanity can 
starve his workmen into submission? 
The peace and prosperity of this Nation 
depends upon whether there is sufli- 
cient wisdom and patriotism in this 
body, and in the public life of the Unit- 
ed States to add to the legacy of Pu- 
ritan and patriot, the relation of indus- 
trial independence. For of all the qual- 
ities of independence that comes near- 
est to each man’s hearth-stone is inde- 
pendencs in the ability to protect those 
he loves. 

The capability of Western America 
is a subject on which men differ; but 
the most critical economist among our 
students of water and land, concedes 
that we cam sustain under a proper sys- 
tem of irrigation as many people as 
now live within the boundaries of the 
United States. 
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Founding our faith on this conserva- 
tive authority, we send to this troub- 
led Nation the message: ‘‘We are com- 
ing Father Abraham with homes for 
seventy millions more.” Homes where 
irrigation shall guarantee industrial in- 
dependence, and the small farm unit, - 
the equality of man. 

Another message we send to our 
countrymen; that we assemble here, 
not as citizens of Westerm States in a 
spirit of narrow sectionalism; we as- 
semble here as citizens of a continental 
republic whose past, and whose fu- 
ture, whose traditions and whose as- 
pirations we proudly share. We seek 
to organize prosperity for our common 
country; to add new lustre to our 
American name. 

We contend that our cause arises to 
the dignity of national interest, and we 
are therefore proud to welcome here 
states from Hast of the Missouri River, 
including our belated but distinguished 
representatives from Georgia. But na- 
tional lines can neither bound nor limit 
the onward march of irrigation thought 
and irrigation practice. 

Already we have continental unity 
on this subject. Mexico sends to us, 
her distinguished engineer, (Applause.) 
Canada also has her official represen- 
ta tivee (Applause), and we hail with 
joy and pride the triple alliance for ir- 
rigation on the soil of North America. 
(Loud Applause.) 

The call under which the Congress 
meets, will now be read, and I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you the 
faithful, efficient and popular secretary 
of the National Committee, Mr. Fred 
L. Alles of California. 

Mr. ALLS: 

By the authority of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the Third National 
Irrigation Congress is hereby called to 
meet in the City of Denver, Colorado, 
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for the seven days beginning Septem- 
ber 8rd, 1894. 

To the people of the western half of 
the United States this Congress pre- 
sents both an urgent duty and a su- 
preme opportunity. 

In this moment of extraordinary po- 
litical, social and industrial umrest, the 
Nation may well recall Macaulay’s pre- 
diction that the real test of our institu- 
tions would come with the exhaustion 
of our public domain. The Nation 
faces that situation to-day, with its per- 
jlous possibilities, unless the arid pub- 
lic lands are to be made fit for the 
homes of men. To suggest the means 
whereby this may be done, so that idle 
energies shall find employment and 
landless citizens find homes and indus- 
trial independence, is the duty and the 
opportunity of Western men. 

Irrigation Commissions in seventeen 
States and Territories created by the 
last Irrigation Congress, will render 
reports to the Convention at Demver. 
Upon these studies of existing condi- 
tions and future needs in all parts of 
the arid region, it is proposed to con- 
struct a national policy and code of lo- 
cal laws to be submitted to the Federal 
Congress and the Legislatures of the 
Western States. 

In accordance with a _ resolution 
adopted by the Inter-National Irriga- 
tion Congress, at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, October 14th, 1893, the Third Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress will be com- 
posed as follows: 

1. All members of the National Hx- 
ecutive Committee. 

2. All members of State and Terri- 
torial Irrigation Commissions. 

38. Two delegates at large and as 
many additional delegates as they have 
Congressional districts, to be appointed 
by their respective Governors for the 
following States and Territories: Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

4. Two delegates at large for each 
State and ‘Territory not heretofore 
enumerated, to be appointed by the 
Governors of said States and Territo- 
ries. 

5. Duly-accredited representatives of 
any foreign nation or colony, each 
member of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, each 
Governor of a State or Territory, one 
member each from different societies 
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of Irrigation Engineers, of agriculture, 
of horticulture, of Chambers of Com- 
merce, of Boards of Trade, together 
with a delegate appointed by the May- 
or of each incorporated city of the sev- 
enteen States and Territories named as 
being directly interested in irrigation, 
will be admitted as honorary members. 

By order of the National Executive 
Committee. 

W. EB. SMYTHE, 
Chairman. 

FRED L. ALLHS, Secretary. 


Mr. SMYTHE: We are assembled 
upon the soil of a representative West- 
ern commonwealth; in her range of re- 
sources, in the charm and healthful- 
ness of her climate, in the fertility of 
her soil, and the grandeur of her scen- 
ery, Colorado typifies the conditions 
which largely prevail throughout arid 
America. We regret that owing to a 
previous engagement, his excellency 
the Governor, is not able to be with us, 
but sends his greeting by his private 
secretary, and assures us that he will 
be here later in the week and will take 
part in our debate. I have the pleas- 
ure of presenting to you Mr. Lorenze, 
the Governor’s private secretary, who 
will read you the Governor’s address. 


Mr. LORENZE: Gentlemen of the 
Third Irrigation Congress, I regret 
much that on the opening of this Con- 
gress I cannot personally welcome you 
to our city and state. I am compelled 
to have this address of welcome read 
to you by my private secretary, who, 
in my name and for the people of the 
State of Colorado, will thank you for 
your attendance, and the zeal you have 
manifested in coming, many of you, 
from distant States to consult upon a. 
great national policy in relation to the 
arid lands of the United States, equal 
in importance to any matter of national 
policy ever submitted to the American 
people. 

I will enter upon no discussion of the 
merits of the question. They will be 
exhaustively discussed by the Conven- 
tion, They will be presented by pa- 
triotic and well-informed citizens in ev- 
ery view as they relate to the interest 
of the Nation, the State and the indi- 
vidual. Upon one thing all agree. The 
task of making the arid lands ecultiva- 
ble is too great for individual efforts, 
and the baleful effects of surrendering 
this great principality to the greed of 
corporations and syndicates are too 
patent to be allowed. The problem is 
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to improve these lands so that they 
may always be the homes of the set- 
tlers. 

When we consider that Kansas, en- 
tered under preemption and home- 
sted laws less than fifty years «yo. 
has to-day 35 per cent. of all its farm- 
ers tenant-farmers, it is doubtful if 
even the provisions of the homestead 
law are sutficient to preserve these 
lands from monopoly. Perhaps the re- 
tention of the ultimate title in the Na- 
tion or State would be best. 

I make my remarks brief because I 
hope, later in the week, to take a part 
personally in your discussions. In the 
meantime I bid you welcome, and in- 
vite you to the hospitality of our State. 
We will give you a practical idea of ir- 
rigation, though not on the largest 
seale at Greeley, Rocky Ford, tne 
Grand River and in the Gunnison and 
Uncompahgre valleys, and we know 
that you will be delighted with 
the mild climate, the unexampled 
natural resources and the magnificent 
scenery of the Centennial State. 

Mr. SMYTHE: Denver is a city 
of which all Western men are proud. 
We think of her as_ the city one 
mile above the level of the sea, and in 
all the elements of beauty and 
strength, at least one thousand miles 
above all other cities of her size in the 
world. (Applause.) I have the pleas- 
ure of presenting to you Denver’s chief 
executive, Mayor M. D. Van Horn. 

Mayor VAN HORN: Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and Delegates 
of the National Irrigation Congress: 
During this year it has been my privi- 
lege and pleasure to welcome many 
national associations who have chosen 
this city for their conventions; but I 
assure you that none of them have im- 
pressed me with such respect for great 
results to be achieved as does your 
body. 

On behalf of the city of Denver, I ex- 
tend to you a hearty welcome, and 
hope that all who come to our State 
will feel that they are among friends, 
and that you will feel that all our peo- 
ple are in hearty sympathy with the 
great work you are undertaking. 

I think it quite significant that a con- 
vention which will do so much toward 
solving the industrial problem, meets 
on Labor Day, a national Labor Day 
(applause), and I trust that your Con- 
vention will be harmonious through- 
out, and that you will go away feeling 
that you came here not in vain. 


i001 

I thank you for your attention. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. SMYTHE: Denver will speak a ~ 
further word of welcome through the 
President of her Chamber of Com- 
merce. I have the pleasure of present- 
ing President Byers. 

Mr. BYERS: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the National Irriga- 
tion Congress: I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is an International Irrigation 
Congress at this session. In the name 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and Real 
Estate and Stock Exchange of Den- 
ver, in the name of the Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of ‘Trade& 
throughout the State, in the name of 
our many industries, and of all of our 
industries throughout the State, I 
bid you welcome to Denver, and to 
the State. Whatever we can do to add 
to your pleasure or interest while here, 
we will cheerfuily do; we hope your 
visit will be pleasant, we believe we 
will be benefited by your deliberations. 
The people of our own State, and the 
people of our neighboring: States, all 
of the arid region of the United States, 
which is half its territory; all the 
States and Territories which are arid 
or semi-arid, must be benefited. We 
are moving slowly toward the knowl- 
edge of irrigation benefits, and we be- 
lieve that your deliberations will be 
of vast assistance in enlightening the 
people of the country in securing good 
lands for irrigation; we believe it will 
have a beneficial tendency on the Na- 
tional Congress, on the National Gov- 
ernment, on the benighted States of 
the Hast (benighted on some subjects), 
and upon the world at large. 

We have been moving slowly for a 
goed many years toward a systematic 
system of laws for the government of 
irrigation; the use of water, and its 
distribution. More than a quarter of a 
century ago, I was present at perhaps 
the first Irrigation Congress held in the 
Western country; it is true that irri- 
gation had been carried on for many 
years before; for generations before in 
some portions of this country, but not 
by its present people. I think that the 
first systematic effort toward securing 
legislation was in Colorado while it 
was a Territory. Our experiments 
have been varied; they have not been 
as, successful as’ we could wish, but we 
are gradually improving, and it is 
meetings of this kind that will secure 
the improvements more rapidly than 
can any State by itself. 
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I know that your time is important; 
that you have a large week’s business 
laid out before you, and I do not care 
to take up your time at the present mo- 
ment. 

Again I bid you welcome; thrice wel- 
come. 

Mr. PRINCE of New Mexico: After 
these pleasant and graceful prelimina- 
ries, I take the earliest opportunity to 
present a matter of highest privilege, 
because it relates to the duties and 
powers of the members of this Con- 
vention. In order that I may be entire- 
ly in order, I will make a motion, and 
if that meets with a second, I will then 
say a few words in explanation: 

Resolved, That all members of this 
Congress present under the official call 
of the National Executive Committee, 
are hereby declared active members, 
with equal rights, powers and privi- 
leges. This shall not affect the voting 
powers of the States and Territories, 
which shall remain as fixed at the Los 
Angeles Convention until further 
action. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chairman 
will have to rule that the Convention 
is not organized for business. 

Mr. PRINCE of New Mexico: This 
is not a matter of privilege that has to 
take place before any organization. I 
hope it will be distinctly understood 
that what I say is not at all a criti- 
cism of the basis of representation ar- 
ranged at Los Angeles. 

Mr. OSTRANDER of Idaho: I move 
you that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Credentials when ap- 
pointed. 

Question put, and resulted in 35 ayes, 
22 nays. 

The CHAIRMAN: The ayes have 
it, and the matter is referred to the 
Committee on Credentials. 

Mr. LEET of Colorado: Will you 
please say who are entitled to vote? 

The CHAIRMAN: Members ap- 
pointed by the Governor of any State, 
and members of the National Commit- 
tee, are entitled to vote. 

Mr. LENT: And the other mem- 
bers? 

The CHAIRMAN: The are _hon- 
orary members until we change the 
base of representation. 

Mr. LEET: That lets me out, then? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next busi- 
ness before the house is the election 
of a temporary Chairman. 


Mr. KERNS of Utah: I am proud 
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to present to you, Mr. President and. 
Gentlemen of the Convention, the 
name of a man who for forty years has- 
been familiar with the Rocky Moun- 
tains. From his standpoint, irrigation. 
has been on an experimental basis. 
Way back in ’47, in the wild valleys of 
Utah, he stood at the head of a little 
band of men. Irrigation in this part. 
of the Rocky Mountains was yet un- “ 
born; he pointed out to them the neces- 
sity of taking the water from the 
mountain streams, and spreading it on 
the plains, and at the present day, as 
the beautiful valleys will show, he has- 
built up a great commonwealth. I take 
pleasure in presenting the name of 
George Q. Cannon. 

Mr. WALLACE of North Dakotar 
North Dakota seconds the name of 
Hon. George Q. Cannon. 

The nomination of Mr. Cannon was. 
made unanimous and he was declared 
elected temporary Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair ap- 
points Hon. Platt Rogers of Colorado, 
Governor Prince of New Mexico and 
Mr. West of California a committee to 
escort Mr. Cannon to the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the 
Convention: I have the pleasure of 
presenting to you a great citizen of 
Utah, a great representative of the 
most illustrious race of irrigators on 
this continent. 

Mr. GEORGE Q. CANNON, on being: 
escorted to the chair, addressed the 
Congress as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Irrigation. 

Congress: . 

I might say truthfully that this is- 
somewhat unexpected to me. I re- 
ceived notice last night on my arrival 
after midnight at the hotel from the- 
chairman of the National committes- 
that it was contemplated to put my 
name in nomination as a temporary 
chairman of this National Irrigation 
Congress. I almost hoped, and if it had. 
not been for my pride in the territory 
from which I come, that some other 
mame might have been substituted for 
mine, for in the midst of men like 
these who have gathered here to-day I 
admit that I feel a sense of modesty, 
and would rather sit and listen than 
take a prominent part in the proceed- 
ings of the Congress. Nevertheless, it 
is probably due to Utah, in view of the 
attitude which she has occupied for the- 
last forty-seven years on this great and 
important question, that she should oc- 
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cupy some prominent position in this 
congress. 

Forty-seven years ago I crossed the 
plains in company with companions 
who were then seeking homes in the 
far West. I did not occupy so promin- 
ent a position in the community as 
has ‘been represented, because I was 
but a youth 20 years old, but I was 
then, as I am now, deeply interested 
in the future of this Western country. 
I felt that there was a great future for 
it, and then to me, as with all those 
who traveled at that time, it was so dif- 
ferent to all the old conditions under 
which we lived that it seemed like a 
new world. We entered Salt Lake 
Valley, that is, I and the party I ac- 
companied, about eight weeks after 
the pioneers headed by Brigham Young 
had entered the valley. That band 
consisted of 143 men and three women. 
We followed them and traveled with 
women and children in considerable 
number, there being some 2,000 ai told 
in the different companies. 

In 188 after planting our 
grains and vegetables, we found that 
to obtain the food we needed we could 
not depend upon rains, but would have 
to water the land from the streams, 
and as we did not have the scientific 
friends that we have with us now to 
do it in a scientific manner, we went at 
it as best we could, and took out water 
by the simplest means in our reach, 
and we were successful in raising at 
least a portion of a crop. After our 
grain had been sown and our fields 
looked promising, black crickets came 
down by the millions and deyoured our 
crops. I have seen fields of wheat look 
as promising as they could in the morn- 
ing, and by evening they would be as 
bare as the palm of a man’s hand— 
devoured by these crickets. 

For a time it seemed that everything 
we had planted would be destroyed, 
and you can well imagine the precar- 
iousness- of our position. California 
was on our west, 800 miles distant; to 
the east of no settlement this side 
the Des Moines river in Iowa, and a 
few settlements perhaps in upper Mis- 
souri, so that we were entirely depend- 
ent upon that food which we had 
brought in our wagons. That supply 
was so limited that we had to deal it 
out with the utmost care. 

I was a growing boy then, and I had 
never worked so hard as we had to do 
then. My allowance of food, therefore, 
was not sufficient for my wants, and 
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I was continually hungry during that 
winter. It seemed to me that I was 
hungry to the ends of toes and fingers. 
I was an orphan, but I lived with an 
uncle and aunt. My birthday came in 
mid-winter, and my aunt said to me 
on that day: “George, we will have 
all we can eat to-day, as it is your 
birthday. You invite your young 
friends to come in and partake with 
us.” Until meal time I looked for- 
ward with anticipation to having a 
good, square dinner. I mention this 
little incident because it may ‘be an 1n- 
teresting fact to some to know that a 
person can eat all that is possible at 
one meal and still be hungry. For Tf 
ate all I could and I was hungry in 
ten minutes afterwards. 

The crickets, to which I have alluded 
destroyed a great many fields, and 
it seemed for a while that they would 
devour everything that was planted. 
I had no responsibility upon me, but 
I have often since thought of the won. 
derful courage which the men who had 


“families depending upon them ewxhibit- 


ed under these circumstances. I can 
recall no expressions of fear or dis- 
couragement. Hvery man appeared to 
feel that he would stay there, no mat: 
ter what the consequences might be. 
But relief came to us, and to us who 
lived in Utah at that time it appeared 
like a direct interposition of Provi- 
dence to save us. Sea gulls came by 
hundreds and thousands, and before 
the crops were entirely destroyed 
these gulls devoured the insects, so that 
our fields were entirely freed from 
them. Since then, whenever I see a 
boy pointing a gun at a gull, I feel that 
I want to knock his gun up. The bird 
has become sacred to me. Since then 
Salt Lake has become the habitat of 
this bird. 

The dryness of the country at that 
time was something dreadful. It 
seemed as though the land was dead. 
One of the first ditches that was 
dug was taken out of the creek near 
where the large co-operative store now 
stands. This ditch was dug _ to 
convey the water to the fort, in which 
the people then lived, which was about 
half a mile distant, and the ground 
was so thirsty that it took two days for 
it to run 'that distance. 

THE UTAH OF TO-DAY. 

Great and happy results have fol- 
lowed the system of irrigation. I can 
say to-day that Utah is proud to have 
the opportunity of participating in a 
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congress of this character. We feel 
that the questions to be brought before 
this congress are of the greatest im- 
portanee, not only to this portion of 
America, but to 'the entire union. Every 
man in this entire republic ought to be 
interested in the questions which will 
be discussed, I hope, so freely and 
profitably in our congress. It is a mat- 
ter which affects not only the West, but 
the East, and in fact it may be said 
to affect humanity, and everything 
should be done in our deliberations to 
reach united action, so that whatever 
we determine upon will be acceptable 
to the whole people and to the Con- 
gress of the United States. I am glad 
that these deliberations are likely “o 
take.a wide scope. I would like to 
gee every person take an interest in 
irrigation, whether he lives in the arid 
regions or the heaven-watered regions, 
and I hope every delegate will have 
the opportunity to express himself 
with the utmost freedom, that we may 
reach not only unity of sentiment, but 
unity of action. 

We in Utah have proved that the 
small holdings are the best for ‘the pev- 
ple. Our pioneers when they went in- 
to that country, arranged in the first 
place that men at the head of a house- 
hold should receive a city lot. The city 
was divided into blocks of ten acres, 
containing eight lots of one and a 
quarter acres each. I remember apply- 
ing for a lot and was told that I was 
not a married man and could not ‘have 
the land. Outside the city the firat 
lots were five-acre lots, later ten-acre 
lots, and later twenty-acre lots. Me- 
chanics were each expected to draw at 
least five acres, and if their families 
were large enough, they could draw 
ten acres. It was not a law, but a 
regulation. These regulations were 
adopted so that no man should monop- 
olize land. Every man in the commun- 
ity could have a sufficient quantity to 
enable him to raise what he wanted, 
but could ‘have no land for speculation. 

The people of Utah have been in 
dread of a tax for water. They do not 
think it is necessary. We have proved 
that water can be taken out and be 
used by the poor man without being 
taxed for it when the people are united 
and make a proper combination of ef- 
fort. We have proved this, and also 
that large tracts of land are not nec- 
essary for the public good. In saying 
this I express the feeling of the people 
of Utah. But our conditions differ in 
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many respects from those surrounding 
the people of California, Colorado, Ari- 
zona and other parts of the arid re- 
gions. I do not wish, therefore in mak- 
ing these remarks to be understood 
that we oppose the construction of 
large canals or other measures which 
may be deemed necessary in our neigh- 
boring states and territories. I only 
wish to say that we have proved that 
our system of taking out water 
by the cc-operation of farmers who are 
interested, furnishing their own labor, 
has thus far with us been attended 
with the best results. 

Ladies and gentlemen of this Irriga- 
tion Congress, I thank you for the hon- 
or you have done Utah in selecting me 
as the temporary chairman of this 
congress. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next busi- 
ness in order, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
is the selection of a temporary secre- 
tary. 

Mr. ALLES of California: Mr. 
Chairman, following the example 
set at Salt Lake City, and at Los An- 
geles, in the selection of a secretary 
for the National Irrigation Congress, I 
desire to nominate for the position the 
gentleman who has had charge of all 
the details of the work of making the 
promptly done in order to make a meet- 
In doing this work he has necessayily 
become familiar with all the routine 
work which must be carefully and 
promptly done in order to make a meet- 
ing of this kind a success. We are pe- 
culiarly fortunate in having a local sec- 
retary in Denver who possesses in the 
highest degree those qualities which 
go to make up a perfect clerical offi- 
cer. Mr. THOMAS L. SMITH, the. 
gentleman whom I place in nomina- 
tion, is secretary of the Denver Real 
Estate and Stock Exchange, the organ- 
ization under whose auspices we are 
meeting in this city, and as such officer 
he has attended to all the voluminous 
correspondence necessary to gathering 
together the delegates from all these 
Western States and Territories, and so 
well has he attended to the duties im- 
posed upon him that I know I voice the 
sentiments of every delegate when I 
move that he be unanimously elected 
secretary of the Third National Irriga- 
tion Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Denver elected unani- 
mously. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. THOMAS IL. 
SMITH is elected temporary secretary 
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of this convention. What is the fur- 
ther pleasure? 

Mr. ALLES of California: I move 
the appointment of a Committee on 
Credentials, one from each State and 
Territory; to be named by the delegates 
from the State and Territory. 

Motion duly seconded and prevailed. 

Roll call with following result: 


California, Alvin M. West; Colo- 
orado A. LL. Kellogg; Idaho, 
Charles P. Foulks; Kansas, F. B. 
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Smith; Montana, W. H. Graves; Ne- 
braska, C. H. Peck; Nevada, Richard J, 
Hinton; New Mexico, M. P. Pels; North 
Dakota, J. H. Wallace; Oklahoma, J 
H. Pitzer; Oregon, Lot Livermore; 
Texas, J. S. Foulkes; Utah, C. L. Ste- 
venson; Washington, J. P. Graves; 
Wyeming, J. A. Brekens. 

On motion of Mr. Pitzer of Ok- 
lahoma the Congress adjourned until 
2p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, SEPTEMBER 3 rp 


Meeting called to order at 2:15. 

Mr. PRINCE of New Mexico: While 
there is no cther business before us I 
will state, that we are fortunate enough 
to have with us here the President of 
the Trans-Mississippi Congress. As all 
are aware, that is the largest represen- 
tative body of an official character 
which exists in this part of the coun- 
try and in the United States. It repre- 
sents pretty much the same interests as 
are represented here. Their irrigation 
interests are the same as ours, and as 
Mr. WHITMORE is here, I would ask 
that he be invited to a place in our 
body and all the privileges of member- 
ship. 

Motion duly seconded and prevailed. 

Mr. SMYTHE: I have a communi- 
cation from the Department of Agri- 
eulture, which might be read while 
waiting for the Committee. 

August 29, 1894. 
William EB. Smythe, Chairman National 

Executive Committee of Irrigation 

Congress, 511 Masonic Temple, Chi- 

eago Ill. 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 13 instant 
duly received and laid off until proper 
time for reply, which has now arrived. 

On a careful consideration of the 
question whether this Department 
should be represented at the forthcom- 
ing Irrigation Congress in Denver or 
not, the conclusion I have arrived at is 
this, that such organizations, and the 
deliberations which grow out of them 
are by the citizens, considering for 
themselves what is best to be done un- 
der certain circumstances. The con- 
sideration coming before these Con- 
gresses is what shall be done to put un- 
der cultivation as rapidly as possible 
the arid lands of the United States. 

The Departments of the Government 
at Washington are not citizens, but are 
creatures or servants of the citizen, and 
consequently have no right to inter- 


fere with the citizen in his delibera- 
tion on these important questions. 

It is very plain when you think over 
the question rightly, that the servant 
has no right to direct the master, and 
should the Department take a part in 
these deliberations it certainly wouid 
be liable to criticism, and justly so, for 
endeavoring to shape the policy of the 
citizens of that part of the country 
upon a question which is of great vital 
interest to themselves. 

It is the duty of the Dacarunent of 
Government to carry out the will of the 
people, and when the Irrigation Con- 
gresses have concluded a plan which 
is effectual—and it must be set going 
for its accomplishment— then the De- 
partment rightfully can take a hand in 
the matter and assist in the develop- 
ment of it. 

Were I at liberty, I should certainly 
be with you at the Congress, but over- 
laden with official business, which 
seems to be continually on the in- 
crease, I feel that I cannot take from 
the office, the time necessary for the 
purpose. 

I thank you very much for your kind 
invitation, which is greatly appreciat- 
ed. 

I hope that you all will endeavor to 
shut off the wind which seems to un- 
duly blow on these occasions. If there 
is anything in the world which will up- 
set the best laid plan, I think it is the 
eternal gush of wind which is to be felt 
continually from some parts of that 
country. I, as an _ individual, stand 
shoulder to shoulder with all those who 
desire to put the lands which can be 
brought under tillage in the hands of 
those who are dependent, and who are 
practically homeless, but who have a 
desire to do for themselves. If plans 
which are up for discussion only com- 

the gaining of land titles and wat- 
er rights for the benefit of the few 
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who have already large means in their 
hands, then had these Congresses bet- 
ter never have been called. 


I am perfectly satisfied that mission- 
ary work in the right direction, which 
will convinee the dependent laboring 
man and farmer that he can take him- 
self and family into the dry regions 
and there carve out by aggregate effort 
with his fellows, or single-handed, a 
home, and out of his labor in that di- 
rection secure a competency, then, if 
in addition to this the laws are so 
shaped that he shall be protected in 
his effort, secure an undeniable right 
to the quantity of water needed for 
his purpose, and shield him from un- 
just and overburdening taxation while 
making his maiden efforts, then will 
come the beginning of prosperity and 
growth of those regions. This can be 
done without extensive donations of 
land by Congress, or bond issues, or 
anything of the sort. 

Thanking you again for your atten- 
tion in this matter, I am, 

Very Truly Yours, 
CHARLES W. IRISH. 


The CHAIRMAN: Colonel Steven- 
son, Chairman of the Committee on 
Credentials, having arrived, we will 
now be pleased to listen to the report 
of that Committee. 


Mr. STEVENSON: I feel very sorry, 
gentlemen of the Congress, that your 
Committee are unable to report as ful- 
ly as we would like. We found a very 
large mass of matter in comnection 
with the credentials of those who have 
been appointed from the different 
States and Territories. 

In regard to the questions brought 
up this morning in regard to the vot- 
ing, etc., it was resolved unanimously, 
that it was the sense of the Commit- 
tee on Credentials, that they recom- 
mend that each State and Territory re- 
presented in this Congress, be granted 
the full vote, as set forth in the call, 
and that all persons present from any 
State or Territory, duly appointed 
from any authority, be permitted a 
voice in the determination of how the 
vote of such State or Territory shall be 
cast, and that the vote of said State 
or Territory shall be cast in accord- 
ance with the will of a majority of 
those present. 


The SECRETARY: This is a partial 
list of delegates, and I will proceed to 
read it: 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 


AT-LARGE- Wm. EH. Smythe, 
nois; Fred L. Alles, California. 

ARIZONA—E. C. Kinney, Phoenix; 
F. H. Newell, Tucson; Dr. A. J. Chan- 
dler, Mesa City; EH. M. Boggs, Tucson. 

CALIFORNIA—Alvin M. West,, Ar- 
thur P. Davis, Fred L. Alles, J. B. 
Lippencott, Los Angeles; E. G. Knapp, 
Oakland; Wm. H. Mills, John P. 
Irish, Wm. Ham Hall, San Francisco; 
T. L. Reed, Reedly, Fresno county; D. 
S. Coverdale, Delano; J. C. Lynch, San 
Bernardino; George Frost, Riverside; 
Hosmer P. McCoon, SanDiego; C. M. 
Heintz, Los Angeles; L. A. Sheldon, 
Passadena. 

COLORADO—George Currier, Gree- 


Tli- 


ley; Adair Wilson, Durango; H. M. 
Devotie, Greeley ; Melvin Estes 
Yuma; A. L. Emigh, Fort Col- 


lins; John L. Fetzer, Denver; H. R. 
Holbrook, Pueblo; A. J. McCune, C. E. 
Mitchell, A. B. Johnson, Grand Junc- 
tion; J. W. Daniels, Longmont; L. R. 
Ehrich, Colorado Springs; James A. 
Kelley, Monte Vista; A. L. Kellogg, 
Rocky Ford; W. H. Kortz, Julesburg; 
B. F. Rockafellow, Canon City; J. F. 
Crowley, Rocky Ford; J. M. Ramey, 

Trinidad; W. D. Kelsey, Holyoke; 
David Boyd, Greeley; S. J. DeLam, 
Glenwood Springs; H. C. Lyman, Pu- 
eblo; Mrs. P. B. Reynolds, Holyoke; 
Earl P. Coe, Lute Wilcox, Thomas 
Tonge, A. -Hi> Pierce jiohniaee: 
Leet, F. J. Marshall, J. B. Belford, W. 
BH. Pedrick, J. S. Titcomb, J. A. Se- 
wall, Wm. Hayden, H. W. Merriti, J. 
Q. Brown, S. A. Osborne, Platt Rog- 
ers, T. C. Henry, W. W. Follett, T. W. 
Lawrence, Denver; J. H. Maupin, W. 
H. McClure, Dall DeWeese, Canon 
City; W. N. Randall, Rocky Ford; B. 
F. Powell, Catlin; H. G. Davis, Tuttle; 
G. R. Bucky, La Junta. 

IDAHO—F. B. Gault, C. P. Fox, J. 
EK. Ostrander, Moscow; R. BH. Greene, 
Boise City; A. N. Jones, Mountain 
Home; T. D. Babbitt, Nampa; F. J. 
Mills, Pocatello; A. D. Morrison, Idaho 
Falls; C. H. Irvin, Nampa. 

ILLINOIS—E. G. Hudson, Lincoln; 
Lorin Stevens, Galesburg; Ed. F. Cra- 
gin, 185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

KANSAS—Judge J. W. Gregory, Gar- 
den City; E. D. Wheeler, Ogallah; 
Erasmus Haworth, Lawrence; A. Y. 
Bently, Wallace; R. W. Findley, Good- 
land; D. E. Lantz, Manhattan; F. W. 
Dunn, Garden City; L. H. Taylor, J. 
Crosby, St. Francis; J. L. Jones, Kan- 
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sas City; J. H. Churchill, Dodge City; 
BH. R. Moses, Great Bend; F. D. Smith, 
Kinsley; J. E. Frost, Topeka; M. B. 
Tomblin, Goodland; F. D. Coburn, 
Topeka; J. IF’. Savage, Coffeyville; C. 
C. Georgeson, Manhattan; B. F. Camp- 
bell, W. O. Campbell, H. Bear, Jacob 
Uplinger, David Keeth, W. H. Wel- 
lemeyer, St. Francis; Chas. Pritchard, 
Wheeler; James Hollister, Seeley; 
Mrs. A. M. Clark, E. B. Cowgill, Miss 
Bernice Clark, Topeka; H. J. Pyle, 
Garden City; M. BH. Sharp, Goodland; 
EF. B. Turk, Hill City; H. V. Hinckley, 
Topeka; L. Wankel, Alemena; HE. M. 


Collins, Jaqua; J. S. Emery, Law- 
rence; Prof. Robert Hay, Junc- 
tion City; W. A. Smith; D. M. Frost, 


Garden City; W. B. Sutton, Russell; 
G. H. Failyer, Manhattan; G. G. Gil- 
bert, Dodge City; A. B. Montgomery, 
Goodland; A. L. Emerson, St. Francis; 
H. L. Jackson; G. W. Keys, Oberlin; 
Presley T. Adams, Tribune; A. W. 
Stubbs, Garden City; Miss B. lL. Hock- 
worth, Seeley; Judge V. H. Grimstead, 
Dighton; Hon. L. Baldwin, Great Bend; 
Eugene Tilleux, Tribune; A. Gluck, 
Dodge City; L. M. Pickering, Garden 
City; F. E. Deway, Abilene. 

MISSOURI—Thonias Knight, 2207 E. 
18th St., Kansas City. 

MINNESCTA—J. E. Belt, J. V. Dan- 
jels, Minneapolis. 

MONTANA—Sainuel B. Robbins, 
Great Falls; Walter H. Graves, Crow 
Agency; Geo. H. Stanton, Great Falls. 

NEBRASKA—Chas. P. Ross, North 
Platte; J. M. Lee, Oxford; B. A. Mc- 
Callister, Omaha; E. E. Osgood, North 
Platte; C. L. Richards, North Platte; 
George E. French, North Platte; F. I. 
Foss, Crete; S. E. Solomon; Wm. Reece, 
Falls City; G. A. Gregory, Neligh; C. 
H. Dietrich, Hastings; P. H. see: 
J. W. Cole, J. A. Dudgeon, N. M. Vas- 

‘line, Henry Lehman, ies oa oa ep 
V. P. Stout, Lincoln; J. S. Hoagland, 
J. A. Fort, Theo Mahn, North Platte; 
H. HB. Heath, Lincoln; Mrs. N. M. 
Richardson, Lincoln; J. H. Norsworthy, 
Gottenburg; W. C. Galloway, Neeley; 
OC. H. Peck, C. B. Dempter, J. A. Kirk, 
G. W. Manspeaker, G. M. Murphy, 
Adna Dolson, Lincoln;J. O. Frost, Wm. 
Neville, North Platte; J. B. Billings, 
Alma; H. E. Heath, Lincoln. 

NEVADA—L. H. Taylor, Reno; R. 
J. Hinton, New York City. 

NEW MEXICO—Max Frost, Santa 
Fe; W. S. Hopewell, Hillsboro; W. T. 
Cliver, Las Cruces; H. H. Griffin, Az- 
tee; Calvin Whinig, A. E. Lutton, W. 
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C. Hadley, Albuquerque; M. P. Pels,. 
Raton; Ed. F. Hobert, Santa Fe; J. M.. 
Buckman, Eddy; S. Bradford Prince, 
Santa Fe; E. R. Caldwell, Chama; F.. 
Meredith Jones, Las Vegas. 

NORTH DAKOTA—J. F.- Wallace, 
Bismarck; M. F. Merchant. 

OKLAHOMA—John W. Pitzer, El 
Reno; J. V. Admire; S. H. Craig. 

OREGON—F. H. Brigham, S. A. 
Lowell, Lot Livermore, W. C. LaDow, 
Thos. C. Taylor, C. I. LaDow, J. F. 
Robinson, Pendleton. 

RHODE ISLAND—Chas. BH. Fort, 


, Providence. 
prc ele F. M. Clarke, 1 ort Worth: 
W. H. Westfall, Vernon; Chas. C. 


Pierce, Laredo; C. H. Selliman, Fort 
Worth; J. S. Fowlkes, Dallas; W. D. 
Rye eet Waco; 8. W. Slayden, Wake- 
eld. 

UTAH—Hon. Geo. Q. Cannon, Salt 
Lake City; W. H. Rowe; L. Holbrook: 
S. W. Shurtliff, Ogden; S. Fortier; C. 
BE. Wantland, Salt Lake City; ©. S. 
Kinney; C. L. Stevenson, Salt Lake 
City; John Henry Smith; ©. W. Ald- 
rach; Hon. J. HE. Booth; Thomas 
Kearns; Edwin Dix; I’. H. Holloway; 
J. W. Ham; Joel Shoemaker, Salt Lake 
City; Thos. R. Cutler. 

WASHINGTON — N. G. Blalock, 
Walla Walla; John R. Reavis, Spokane; 
EK. F. Benson, N. Yakima; A. B. Hly, 
Kennewick; W. S. Blandford, Walla 
Walla; HE. H. Libby, N. Yakima; J. P. 
Graves, Spokane; H. D. Bushnell, Spo- 
kane. 

WISCONSIN—Jobn 2&E. 
Kilburn City. 

WYOMING—Elwood Mead, Chey- 
enne; J. A. Johnson; A. A. Johnson, 
Laramie; J. L. Torrey; J. R. White- 
head; C. C. P. Webal, Douglas; H. A. 
Coffeen; J. A. Breckons, Cheyenne; 
N. E. Corthell, Laramie; I*. J. Stauntor, 
Cheyenne; J. C. Thompson, Cheyenne; 
Cc. C. Wright, Casper; BH. A. Slack, 
Cheyenne. 

CANADA—Wm. Pearce, 
J. 8S. Dennis, Ottawa. 

MEXICO—I Ramon de Ybarrola, 
City of Mexico. 

Mr. CLARKE of Texas: I think the 
Congress is to be congratulated on hay- 
ing a Committee that can transact bus- 
iness in as short a time as this has. I 
move you, therefore, the adoption of 
the partial report of that Committee 
as read; that it be received and adopt- 
ed, and that the Committee be contin- 
ued and instructed to make further re- 
port from time to time on such names 


Godding, 


Calgary ; 
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as may be presented to them. 

Mr. SMYTHE of Llinois: Before that 
motion is put, I would like to have 
some expression on Governor Prince’s 
resolution of this morning. 

As I understand it the report of the 
Committee covers the unit rule by 
which each delegation shall vote as a 
unit. Is that satisfactory to the gentle- 
man who presented the resolution this 
morning? 

Mr. PRINCE of New Mexico: The 
‘resolution which I made this morning 
did not affect that matter in one way 
or the other. [t proposed to leave the 
voting power precisely as it was/here- 
tofore. I think, however, that this in- 
troduction of the unit rule is something 
entirely new in a body of this charac- 
ter, and I doubt very much whether it 
ought to be adopted without very grave 
consideration. 

{t has been the custom in all of these 
various Congresses and Conventions, 
of which we have had so many for the 
fast five years, that while a 'state 
should have a specified number of votes 
—say 12—if there were 8 persons pres- 
ent from that state each person woud 
have 114 vote; if 24, each person would 
have 14 vote; but each one in every 
ease has been entitled to his own in- 
dividual opinion and its expression on 
@ vote. There has never been a sug- 
gestion in any one of these bodies so 
far as my recollection goes, of a unit 
rule, by which the minority would be 
‘ound to vote as the majority desired. 
I think that matter should be consid- 
ered as it is a matter of importance. 

Mr. HINTON of Nevada: I shall 
certainly oppose, with such force as I 
am able, the adoption of any such idea 
as a unit rule. 

Mr. PITZER of Oklahoma: The 
theory of that resolution is that it was 
prepared to the end that each State 
and Territory upon the floor of this 
convention would have the _ privil- 
ege that it had a right to expect 
when it came here; that no other 
State or Territory would acquire any 
additional advantage by having addi- 
tional delegates, and I move, inas- 
much as it is part of the re- 
port of the Committee of Credentials 
that the latter clause of that resolu- 
tion—“and that ‘the vote of said State 
or Territory shall be cast according to 
the will of the majority of those pres- 
ent’—shall be stricken out, and that 
the resolution stand as it is,*which sim- 
ply means that each state represented 
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upon the floor of this convention shal) 
have the right to cast the whole vote 
for that state. 

From Oklahoma we have the only 
State that is full, to use a Western ex- 
pression. We are not actuated by sany 
jealous motive we only seek to accom- 
plish the end that each State may re- 
ceive what it expected to receive when 
it came here. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘The question be- 
fore the Congress is on the motion by 
the gentleman from Texas—Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. CLARKE of Texas: With the 
amendment of Mr. Pitzer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clarke has ac- 
cepted the amendment and the ques- 
tion occurs on the report of the com- 
mittee on credentials being accepted as 
amended by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Motion carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next busi- 
ness is the appointment of a Commit- 
tee on permanent organization. 

The roll was called, resulting in the 
naming of the following committee: 

Arizona, H. C. Kinney; California, 
Fred L. Alles; Colorado, J. H. Crowley; 
Idaho, F. B. Gault; Kansas, John H. 
Churehhill; Montana, S. B. Robbins; 
Nebraska, J. M. Lee; Nevada, L. H. 
Taylor; New Mexico, Edward F. Ho- 
bert; North Dakota, J. F. Wallace; Ok- 
lahoma, S. H. Craig; Oregon, Thomas 
C. Taylor; Texas, W. H. Westfall; 
Utah, L. Holbrook; Washington, J. P. 
Graves; Wyoming, J. L. Torry; Ilin- 
ois, EH. G. Hudson; Missouri, Thomas 
Knight; Wisconsin, J. E. Godding. 
Foreign countries— Gentleman from 
Canada: We are representatives of the 
Canadian government, but I do not 
know that we desire to be represented 
on the Committees. 

Mr. HINTON: The gentleman from 
Mexico should also go on that list. 

(Gentleman from Mexico declines). 

The CHAIRMAN: If the Congress 
so please we will now proceed to the 
nomination of the Committees on Reso- 
lutions and Order of Business. 

Mr. PRINCE of New Mexico: May I 
suggest that each state and territory 
give two names, one as a member of 
the Committee on Order of Business 
and one as a member of the Committee 
on Resolutions. I move that the com- 
mittee on Resolutions consist of one 
member from each State and Territory, 
and foreign governments properly rep- 
resented there, and also of the chair- 
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man and vice chairman of the National 
Executive Committee. 

I make this last part of my motion, 
Decause the work of the Committee on 
Resolutions was very largely done 
through the chairman and vice chair- 
man of the committee who understand 
the needs of the country, and are prop- 
er persons to be on that Committee. 

Question duly seconded and pre- 
vailed. 

The CHAIRMAN: As the roll is 
ealled the chairman of each State dele- 
gauon will give two names, and state 
which name shall be on Resolutions 
and which on Rules. - 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Arizona, E. M. Boggs; California, A. 
P. Davis; Colorado, J. S. Greene; Ida- 
ho, J. E. Ostrander; Kansas, F¥. D. Co- 
burn; Montana, S. B. Robbins; Ne- 
braska, F. I. Foss; nevada, L. H. Tay- 
lor; New Mexico, L. B. Prince; North 
Dakota, J. F. Wallace; Oklahoma, J. V. 
Admire; Oregon, F. H. Brigham; Tex- 
as, C. C. Pierce; Washington, J. P. 
Graves; Wyoming, J. A. Johnson; Mis- 
souri, Thomas Knight; Illinois, H. G. 
Hudson; Wisconsin, J. E. Godding. 


COMMITTEE ‘ON RULES AND OR- 
DER OF BUSINESS. 

Arizona, A. J| Chandler; California, 
Fred L. Alles; Colorado, Lute Wilcox: 
Idaho, C. P. Fox; Kansas, M. B. Tomb- 
lin; Montana, W. H. Graves; Nebraska, 
J. M. Lee; Nevada, R. J. Hinton; New 
Mexico, Geo. R. Butler; Oklahoma, J. 
H. Pitzer; Oregon, W. C. Ledell; Texas, 
©. H. Silleman;' Washington, J. P. 
Graves; Wyoming, A. A. Johnson; Illi- 
nois, Loren Stevens; Wisconsin, J. E. 
Godding. 

The CHAIRMAN: In conformity 
with the resolutions introduced by the 
gentleman from New Mexico, the 
names of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Hxecutive Commit- 
tee will be added to this Committee on 
Resolutions—W. E. Smythe and J. W. 
Gregory. If there be no objection, this 
Committee on Resolutions will stand as 
the appointment of the Congress, and 
also the names which have been read, 
as the Committee on Order of Business. 

Mr. PRINCE of New Mexico: May I 
make a motion looking to the expedi- 
tion of business? I presume a great 
many resolutions will be proposed. My 
motion is that all resolutions when 
presented be read and referred to the 
‘Committee on Resolutions. . 

Motion duly seconded and carried. 
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Mr. LEET of Colorado: I desire to 
offer this resolution to be submitted to 
the Committee on Resolutions, to be 
referred to them without debate: 

Resolved, That i't is time for the goy- 
ernment to quit the lanu business by 
donating all the lands in each state 
to the free school fund thereof. 

I have another resolution which I 
wish to offer: 

Whereas, It is overwhelmingly impor- 
tant that the countless profitable enter- 
prises of the arid region should be en- 
abled to at once obtain cheap Hastern 
capital upon some new plan that will 
be safe to the lender while economical 
to the borrower, and which will elimin- 
ate the intermediate debenture com- 
pany, promoting banker and swindling 
schemer. ‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, That each State and Terri- 
tory west of the Missouri be urged to 
require all proposed state, county, city 
and school district bonds and warrants 
to be finally adjudicated before they 
are issued, to the end that, distant in- 
vestors may not be put to the expense 
of legal inquiry before purchasing. 

Resolved, That the associated bank- 
ers of each of said States be requested 
to institute a finance board to provide 
for the investigation of projected enter- 
prises and proposed mortgages and for 
the granting of certificates stating the 
exact truth concerning the same; so 
that small Mastern investors may be 
able to help along the development of 
our immense resources without ex- 
pense or risk of loss. 

The CHAIRMAN: These _resolu- 
tions which have been read will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. CROWLEY of Colorado: I rise 
to a question of privilege. I represent 
the southern part of the State. Next 
Thursday, September 6th, is Water- 
melon Day with us, and the district 
Fair has invited all members of the Ir- 
rigation Congress to participate. There 
will be 26,000 watermelons in one pile. 
We expect this delegation to go into 
that pile. 

We have in the county where Rocky 
Ford is located 200,000 acres under ir- 
rigation; 100,000 acres of that is grown 
to watermelons, etc. We intend to 
give the members a banquet. The 
watermelons will be free, and in the 
name of the people of Otero county, I 
extend to you an invitation. We have 
specially grown for this Congress ten 
acres. 
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The CHAIRMAN: 
a letter. 

Mr. MOSDS of Kansas (reads): 

Department of Agriculture, 
Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, D. C., July 26, 1894. 
Thomas Knight, Esq., Member of the 

Inter-State Irrigation Association, 

Kansas City, Mo.: 

Dear Sir—Your letter, of date 9th 
inst., requesting me to send a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agri- 
culture to the forthcoming Irrigation 
Convention, which is to meet in Den- 
yer, in September next, has been duly 
received. 

The Irrigation Conventions hereto- 
fore assembled have always considered 
the question of memorials to Congress, 
asking that the public lands, now in- 
eluded within the so-called arid re- 
gions, shall be donated by the Govern- 
ment to the several States and Terri- 
tories found within those regions; and 
also the question of granting to these 
States the ownership and absolute con- 
trol of all waters which are, or can be 
made use of, for the purposes of irri- 
gation. 

The questions considered by these 
Irrigation Conventions have nothing to 
do with practical irrigation. They 
amount simply to the coming together 
of a body of citizens for the purpose of 
petitioning Congress for grants of 
lands, and a cession of whatever con- 
trol or ownership the General Govern- 
ment may have of the waters of the 
arid regions. 

Obviously, it is not proper that a de- 
partment of the Government should 
take part in such proceedings, where 
it would be, to some extent, placed in 
the position of responsibility for the 
act of citizens, and be found petition- 
jing another branch of the Government. 

Furthermore, this department is 
charged by law with the duty of. in- 
quiring into the practical workings of 
irrigation, with a view of assisting 
those who are engaged in irrigation 
farming, by bringing forward the best 
methods and appliances in use, and 
ealling their attention to them that 
they may profit thereby. 

It is charged, also, through the me- 
dium of reports, furnished to all who 
desire them, to give the best plans for 
the development of farms by means of 
irrigation, to the end that settlers may 
go into the arid regions with some 
practical knowledge of the manner in 
which a home may be established, and 


Please listen to 
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a family maintained in those regions. 

These conventions do not deal with 
the subjects which this department is 
charged by law to consider. 

For this, and the other reason given, 
it has no right to a representation im 
the deliberations of your Convention. 

Very respectfully, 

J. STERLING MORTON, 
Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the 
pleasure of the Congress? 

Mr. CLARKE of Texas: I move that 
the letter be returned to the gentleman 
presenting it. I object to its being 
placed upon the files. I came here, in 
company with others, 1,600 miles, from 
the silvery Rio Grande border on the 
Southern National boundary of ths 
United States, to participate in a body 
that was able to accomplish something 
for irrigation, and I understand that 
the distinguished gentleman who pre- 
sides over the agricultural destinies of 
this country tells us that this Congress 


can do nothing for irrigation. I move 
the return of the letter. 
Mr. LEET of Colorado: I hope the 


gentleman will withdraw the motion. 
I have no doubt but that he expresses 
the sentiment of a large number of:the 
delegates; but this is a dignified bedy, 
and I do not think we should offend a 
member of the Cabinet and incur his. 
ill will and opposition. I hope he will 
withdraw that latter motion. 

Mr. CLARKE of Texas: As the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Colorado. 
says it expresses the sentiment of a 
great number of those present, I will 
withdraw the motion. 

Recess until 5 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: The time for 
which the recess was taken having ar- 
rived, the National Irrigation Congress. 
will please come to order. 

Mr. CROWLEY of Colorado: I wish 
to make a motion: Resolved, 'That the 
invitation extended by the citizens of 
Rocky Ford to visit them, be accepted 
by this convention. 

I would like to have you accept this. 
invitation and pass on this resolution 
at once, as we would like to make some 
further arrangements. 

Question put and earried. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wyoming: Your 
Committe on Rules beg leave to report 
as follows: 

First—In order to expedite the busi- 
ness of this Congress it is recommended 
that immediately following the report 
of the Committee on Permanent Or- 
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ganization, the report of the several 
State Commissions shall be heard to 
the exclusion of any other business. 
Each State shall be limited to twenty 
minutes in the presentation of its ra 
port. 

Second — Your Committees recom- 
mends that a session of this Congress 
be held Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock 
to hear the foreign delegates in the 
foreign programme. 

(1). Senor Ybarrola of Mexico, “Ir- 
rigation in Mexico, and International 
Relations.” 

(2). Mr. William Pearce of Canada, 
“Trrigation in the Canadian North- 
west.” 

(3). Mr. J. S. Dennis of Canada, “Ir- 
rigation Surveys of Canada.” 

Mr. PIERCE of Texas: I have a res- 
olution which I wish read and referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions: 

Be it Resolved, That whereas, it is 
the object of this convention to make 
such recommendations as may be of 
general interest to the arid and semi- 
arid sections of the United States, and 

Whereas, A large territory embraced 
in the arid section aforesaid iies in the 
State of Texas, capable of irrigation, 
bordering on that magnificent stream 
of watter called the Rio Grande River, 
extending from El Paso, Texas, a 
long distance to its mouth on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and 

Whereas, The said Rio Grande River 
being an International boundary line 
between Mexico and the United States, 
great doubts have arisen as to the right 
of either of ‘the Republics to take out 
from said river large bodies of water 
Dy canals, ditches or otherwise, with- 
out the consent of the other, for the 
purpose of irrigation, and _ thus 
the development of said immense terri- 
tory within our country is greatly re- 
tarded and prevented, and 

Whereas, A like condition exists in 
various states of these United States on 
streams*of water which are Interna- 
tional waters between Canada and 
these United States; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
The National Irrigation Convenuion, in 
Denver assembled on this third day of 
September, 1894, that the Chief Bxecu- 
tive of these United  .ates should take 
such steps as soon as practicable as 
may lead to the appointment of an in- 
ternational commission composed of 
members from our sister Republic, 
Mexico, and the Dominion of Canada 
and these United States, whose busi- 
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ness it shall be to determine in what 
manner and under what conditions and 
in what quantities the now idle waters 
of such streams can be utilized by 
either nation in the development by 
irrigation of the lands through which 
they flow, where the same is an Inter- 
national waterway. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next business 
in order is the report of the Committee 
on Permanent Organization. 

Mr. AULES of California: Mr. 
Chairman, your Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization beg leave to report 
as follows: , 

OFFICERS. 

Elwood Mead, Wyoming, President; 
John C. Frost, Kansas, First Vice- 
President; Thomas L. Smith, Colorado, 
Secretary; A. M. West, California, 
First Assistant Secretary; H. V. Hinck- 
ley, IKtansas, Second Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

HONORARY VICH-PRESIDENTS. 


A. J. Chandler, Arizona; CC. M. 
Heintz, California; L. G! Carpenter, 
Colorado; J. WH. Ostrander, Ida- 


ho;' W. H. Graves, Montana; I". 
i Poss; Nebraska’. oh. id... brie 
ton, Nevada; M. P. Pels, New Mexico; 
Alfred Dickey, North Dakota; J. V. 
Admire, Oklahoma; F. H. Brigham, 
Oregon; C. ©. Pierce, Texas; L. W. 
Shurtliff, Dish cy -C; P. Webel, Wyo- 
ming; Dr. N. G. Blalock, Washington; 
Loren Stevens, Illinois;Thomas Knight, 
Missouri; J. HE. Godding, Wisconsin; 
William Pearce, Canada; J. Ramon 
Ybarrola, Republic of Mexico. 

The CHAIRMAN: The chair ap- 
points as a committee to escort Mr. 
Mead to the chair, Judge Morrow of 
Kansas, Mr. Leet of Colorado, and 
Mr. Smythe of Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your temporary 
chairman takes pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Elwood Mead of Wyoming as 
Permanent Chairman. 

Mr. MEAD: Chairman, and Gentle- 
men of the Convention: I appreciate the 
honor that you have conferred upon 
me, by making me the presiding officer, 
and I appreciate it all the more be- 
eause I follow a presiding officer of so 
much worth, a representative of a 
State of so much prestige in this par- 
ticular cause. 

It is in one sense of the word true, 
that this is an unfamiliar and untried 
position for me. I haye been more ac- 
customed to dealing with the forces of 
nature, than the moral nature assem- 
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bled in this Convention. I am _ un- 
doubtedly more familiar with irriga- 
tion laws than with parliamentary 
laws; I will therefore have to ask your 
courtesy and indulgence in overlooking 
any errors that I may commit. 

As I understand it, this Congress rep- 
resents two distinct ideas and pur- 
poses; the first is a material one; the 
sparsely settled States of arid America 
desire to see their material resources 
developed; they desire to see their pop- 
ulation increased; they desire to stop 
the tremendous, enormous waste that is 
represented in the rivers that run to 
waste, and the arable lands which lie 


idle. 

I take it, that this Convention also 
represents another idea, a _ desire 
that the irrigation system of this 


country, when once it is developed and 
established, shall be a credit, not only 
to the several States, but to the whole 
country. It is of great moment to us 
that our resources should be developed; 
that our States should grow and reach 
a@ commanding position among their 
sister States; but equally important in 
this development that we should not 
overlook the fact, that the great ques- 
tion is the ultimate prosperity of the 
people, who are to make their home 
here. 

There is a double responsibility rest- 
ing on the people who are dealing with 
this question; it is not the single re- 
sponsibility of seeing that our rivers 
are developed, that our lands are occu- 
pied; but it is equally incumbent upon 
us, that the structures which shall be 
a part of the property rights; the prop- 
erty rights which are brought into be- 
ing by this effort shall represent the 
highest type of, civilization on this 
globe; shall represent the highest ideas 
in justice and in equity. (Applause.) 

It will be small credit to the people 
of this country, if when this work is 
finished; when this important develop- 
ment has taken its final shape; when 
the opportunity for establishing our 
system on a permanent and satisfac- 
tory basis has passed, that it shall have 
resulted in wrong and injustice; when 
wewill be campelled to say that other 
countries pursuing the same line of de- 
velopment have surpassed us in the 
greater intelligence and public spirit 
manifested in dealing with this prob- 
lem. 

Because of these facts, these meet- 
ings are of the greatest value; there is 
nothing which so broadens men’s in- 
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tellect, which so stimulates men’s 
ideas. The meeting of the people of a 
commonwealth, does more to break 
down sectional jealousies and awakens 
new ideas more than is generally sup- 
posed, and because of that fact, I hold . 
that this Convention is especially for- 
tunate in the representatives of other 
countries who are here among us. It 
means more than dollars and cents, 
that we have with us the representa- 
tives of the sister country on the 
North; it means that we are to be in- 
formed as to the methods, and the suc- 
cess which have attended methods en- 
tirely different from our own. It is 
this: that we are to be trated to a dis- 
cussion of a system which in my judg- 
ment is more advanced than our own; 
a country dealing with this problem on 
broader lines. 

The same is true of the sister republic 
of Mexico. I regret to state that I am 
not sufficiently familiar with the sys- 
tems in vogue in that country, to speak 
about them intelligently, but from 
what I have learned from personal 
conversation with its representative, 
and other representatives of that coun- 
try, we have something, if not much, 
to learn from their methods. 

Now in our dealings in this Conven- 
tion, we must remember that the States 
assembled, represent the utmost ex- 
tremes in climate, in production and in 
the civic institutions which have been 
called into being in the develop- 
ment of this industry. 

This Convention must necessarily 
contain men having a wide diversity 
of opinion, and we should, in our dis- 
cussions, and in our final conclusions 
recognize that fact; that a unity of pur- 
pose, that a concert of action can only 
come through a recognition of these 
diversities. 

As before stated, I have no desire 
except to serve the Convention, and 
shall endeavor to do it within the ful- 
lest limits of my ability and experi- 
ence. I will endeavor to see that the 
sessions begin as promptly as possible, 
and see that they are ended promptly. 

If there are any vice presidents in the 
hall, I trust they will come forward 
and occupy seats on the platform. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now hear 
the report of the Committee on Rules 
and Order of Business under Mr. Wil- 
cox of Colorado. 

Mr. WILCOX of Colorado: 

1. ‘he regular session of this Congress 
shall be from 9 A. M. until noon 
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and from 2 until 5 P. M. Even- 
ing sessions to be held as the Congress 
may determine, but we recommend 
that the evening sessions be devoted 
to the reading and discussion of papers 
of most interest to the general public. 
_ 2. Your Committee most respectfully 
and earnestiy recommend that no reso- 
lution be in order that is not germane 
or pertinent to the objects and purposes 
of this Congress. 

3. The Chair shall decide as to the 
relevancy of all resolutions and mo- 
tions offered to this Congress, and up- 
on appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, the question shall be decided by 
a majority vote of those present, with- 
out debate. 

4, No member shall be allowed to 
speak more than twice on the same 
subject, nor more than five minutes 
without unanimous consent of the 
Congress. 

5. We respectfully recommend that 
the various State delegations elect the 
Chairman of the State Executive Com- 
mittee, and report to the Secretary of 
this Congress by Wednesday at 9 A. 
M. 
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6. The action heretofore taken by this 

Congress relative to the basis of repre- 
sentation and the manner of presenta- 
tion of resolutions is hereby made a 
part of these rules. 
7. We further recommend that the 
programme be made to conform to the 
itinerary of the local committee in so 
far as it may be applicable. 

8. Your Committee has appointed a 
Sub-committee consisting of Messrs. 
Lute Wilcox, Geo. R. Buckman, and C. 
H. Silliman, whose duty it shall be to 
prepare and present the programme of 
daily business. 

LUTE WILCOX, 
Chairman. 

C. H. SILLIMAN, 
Secretary. 

Upon motion the report of the Com- 
mittee was adopted. 

Mr. HAY of Kansas: There is a 
gentleman present from the State of 
Maryland, who has made a consider- 
able study of things- germane to this 
Convention, and I move that Professor 
Whitney be made a member of this 
Convention, with all powers. Carried. 

On motion recess until 8 o‘clock. 
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Called to order at 8:30 by the Chair- 
man. 

The entire evening was occupied 
with the reading of the reports of the 


State Commissions, a summary of 
which may be found in the introdue- 
tion. 


SECOND DAY. 


EVENING SESSION, SEPTEMBER 4ru. 


Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., 
Elwood Mead, Hsq., in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the 
Convention: I have great pleasure in 
introducing to you the Hon. Mr. Ybar- 
rola, the representative of Mexico, who 
will now address you. 


SENOR YBARROLA.—Mr. Chairman, La- 
dies and Gentlemen:—Twice in less than a 
year the government of the United States 
has invited the Mexican government to 
send delegates to irrigation congresses held 
4n this country, and twice the Mexican goy- 
ernment has responded to the invitation by 
ending a delegate, first to Los Angeles, 
now to the city of Denver. In both in- 
@tances it has been my happy lot to be ap- 
pointed by the President of our republic to 
represent my country. 

My presence here means not only a mere 
act of courtesy on the part of the Mexican 
government, but is the best proof of the in- 
terest felt in my country for this ponder- 
ous question of irrigation. I have been sent 
there to attend your convention, to listen to 
your discussions, to examine the means you 
propose for solving the multifarious prob- 
lems of irrigation, that affect not only the 
Wmited interests of private individuals, 
but very often, too, .the higher one of en- 
tire communities and sometimes of nations, 
and that must be perfectly defined and set- 
tled if anything good and lasting is to be 
reached. 

The systems bequeathed to us by our an- 
eestors were good for their time; but the 
subdivision of property, the opening of new 
lands, the increase in the demand of certain 
articles of consumption that were not pro- 
duced before, or at least were on a limited 
scale, created new necessities and great 
problems started at once, all springing from 
the new calls on the waters of our scanty 
rivers. In some instances the land owners 
were placed at the headwaters of them; 
they left nothing in the dry season, when 
fdrrigation is required, for the use of the 
lower fields that, as a rule, were richer. 
In some others the first establishments 
took place in the lower valleys, and then, 
an upper proprietor, who had never thought 
before of irrigating his land, would build a 
dam, or divert in some other way the wa- 
ters, depriving them from the lower one, 
who had acquired previous rights. In many 
fnstances long and cruel law suits took 
place that lasted for years and very often 
ruined both parties. In some others they 
would take charge of their own defense 


and great trouble arose from such a rash 
and unlawful decision, not only to the par- 
ties that were interested, but to the whole 
community. I can illustrate this case by 
telling you my own experience in the Nazas 
River, that begins in the state of Durango 
and flows into the state of Coahuila, where 
its waters, when abundant, spread over a 
large area of land, called Laguna de May- 
ran. The region along the river has the 
richest soil and is especially adapted for 
cotton. In 1848 the whole property ex- 
tending from the foot hills to Lake Mayran, 
an immense valley of incredible wealth, 
belonged to one single party who sold it to 
two others. In 1852 it was first divided be- 
tween the two, and afterwards, sold in 
fractions to many proprietors; each one of 
them took water from the river just as he 
liked, built dams wherever they pleased, and 
affairs came to such a state of confusion 
that the necessity was seen of putting an 
end to the perpetual anxiety and restless- 
ness of that section. A law was drawn by 
Congress placing under federal control any 
river not navigable that would be in its 
whole length, or in part of it, a boundary 
line between two States; in accordance 
with that law, the Nazas was taken from 
the control of the States of Durango and 
Coahuila; regulations were made for the 
use of the water, and in the course of 
three years the results have been so favor- 
able that the whole country is becoming 
more and more progressive; land is worth 
twice as much as it was five years ago and 


commands the highest rents in the re- 
public. 


The experience along the Nazas is but 
an illustration of broader cases; the same 
facts are exactly repeated in a greater and 
far more important scale on the banks of 
the Rio Grande and of the Colorado River. 
The feeders of the Rio Grande are used in 
Colorado, in New Mexico and Texas for 
irrigation, and the city of Juarez, or Paso 
del Norte, the earliest settlement on the 
Rio Grande, has no water to irrigate the 
fields that are under her jurisdiction. The 
same thing happeus on the Colorado River, 
and these two cases are showing the ne- 
cessity of settling at once, according to ex- 
isting treaties, the respective share of the 
United States and of Mexico in the waters 
of these two rivers. This fact is well 
known, recognized by competent authori- 
ties in this country, and will becofae the 
matter of a convention between the two 
countries. 

Yesterday, a delegate from Texas, intro- 
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Aluced a resolution referriig to the use of 
the waters of the Rio Grande and to their 
regulation by proper treaty between the 
Uniced States and Mexico. In the measure 
of my powers and of my authority, I 
think it is to be endorsed and taken into 
consideration, and certainly I will report it 
to my government. The matter is such an 
important one that it was suggested by 
the honcrable delegates from Canada to 
-extend the resolution to the rivers in the 
same condition between Canada and the 
United States. This motion is of great im- 
portance for the future. 

I am really sorry for having been sent 
here in such haste. I might have laid be- 
fore your eyes the fine work that has been 
-done in the Nazas; I might have shown you 
some of our reservoirs, and described the 
manner of storing storm waters during the 
rainy seasons for properly using them at 
the proper time, and by means of accurate 
maps, I might have given you an insight 
‘nto our different systems of irrigation. But 
there is nothing I regret more than not 
having the data of the great work of the 
Desague del Valle de Mexico; that work, 
-designed, superintended and carried out by 
Mexican engineers and Mexican laborers, 
will give the proper drainage to the City 
-of Mexico, and utilize the sewage for agri- 
-cultural purposes. The grand canal, start- 
ng from Lake Texcoco, will bring a supply 
of water to the Mesquital and make that 
region, already rich, a richer one. 

In the course of time a complete descrip- 
‘tion of all the work connected with irriga- 
‘tion will be published by the government, 
and being a description of strictly national 
work, will have the credit of originality. 

And, now, I think it is full time to stop, 
and to ask your pardon for the time I 
have kept you listening to me; there are 
extenuating circumstances that make me 
hope that pardon will be granted. I have 
traveled through your wide country from 
the Canadian boundary to the northern 
‘boundary of Mexico, and from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon. I have lived 
for years among you, and have been wrap- 
ped all the time in such an atmosphere of 
sympathy, that whenever I am with you I 
feel like speaking freely and saying what- 
-ever I might think would interest you. 

If any one accuses me of not giving in 
this address more facts and more figures, 
I should say that I have given you an in- 
sight into matters that you can develop at 
your own will, and that I shall, myself, 
treat in an exhaustive way in my coming 
reports to the department of public works, 

I greet you all with the warmest sympa- 
thy, and may God Almighty bless all of us 
-and this our gathering, and strengthen and 
make everlasting the feelings of good will 
and real fraternity that bind your great 
-eountry to that country of mine that I so 
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dearly belove and so unworthily represent. 


Senor Ybarrola occupied the chair 
at the conclusion of his address: 


The CHAIRMAN: I have the honor 
of introducing to you Mr. Pearce of 
Canada, who will now address you: 


Mr. PHARCE.—Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen:—A more worthy represen- 
tative of the Dominion of Canada, would 
no doubt, have been chosen to represent her 
in response to the kind invitation extended 
to Canada through the British ambassador 
at Washington, had it not been that the 
minister of the interior, in whose depart- 
ment this question with us is managed, 
was absent from Ottawa, the seat of govern- 
ment, looking over the official field in eon- 
nection with the administration of his de- 
partment, which includes all the land and 
Indian affairs of our country. Some time 
was necessarily lost in communicating with 
him and the result was that when he re- 
ceived the invitation very little time was 
left to him to make the selection, and being 
near at hand, I was requested to represent 
that country. We regretted his inability 
to attend in person. Official] duties ren- 
dered such a course impossiblé, much as he 
wished it, and he bade me so inform the 
convention. 

Mr. Dennis, the other Canadian represen- 
tative, had in his capacity as a member of 
the Institute of American Irrigation Bn- 
gineers, an invitation to attend this conyen- 
tion. It was thought advisable that both 
of us should come. 

I need not assure this convention that 
our object in coming is of the most friendly 
nature. We do not intend to take back any 
of your waters, nor do I presume we can 
abscond with even your ditches, reservoirs 
or other works, but we hope to carry away 
many valuable ideas connected with the 
same. We have come prepared to contribute 
our quota, be it ever so small, to the gen- 
eral information, which is our interest, 
and we understand one of the chief objects 
aimed at by this convention, and will be 
content if we feel that we have contributed 
to your information a fraction of one per 
cent. of the information which we will un- 
doubtedly obtain from you. 

That the subject so far as it affects us, 
may be clearly understood by the members 
of this convention, it may perhaps be well 
that I should briefly outline the history of 
our lands in Canada, 

On the Ist of July, 1867, the Federation 
of Canada was inaugurated; the Dominion 
of Canada consisted of the then province 
of Upper Canada, now called Ontario, also 
Lower Canada, now called Quebee, and 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

In 1870 the provinee of Manitoba was or- 
ganized, which lies immediately west of 
the province of Ontario and whose western 
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limit is about the longitude of 101 degrees 
and 40 minutes from Greenwich. In 1871 
the province of British Columbia came into 
the confederation and in 1873 the province 
if Prince Hdward’s Island, so that ex- 
eepting Newfoundland, the whole of Brit- 
{sh North America is now embraced in the 
Dominion of Canada. What are known as 
the Northwestern Territories of Canada, 
have been divided into four districts, known 
as Assinaboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Athabasca. Within the districts named 
the federal government has jurisdiction over 
both land and water. It will thus be seen 
that what has been in your country, a 
source of trouble and irritation and in many 
cases a block to irrigation enterprise, 
owing to the divided jurisdiction, is under 
our system obviated and I think that most 
of you will agree with me that the advan- 
tage to us is in this respect almost im- 
measurable. 


Population first commenced to come into 
the acquired territory about 1871. Our sur- 
veys were commenced and have been con- 
tinued up to the present time. The ques- 
tion of survey having been left to my col- 
league, I will content myself with the as- 
sertion that we claim and can establish it 
before any competent tribunal, that we 
have the best surveyed country in the world. 
Our system is very similar to that adopted 
by you in your western country but we in- 
sist that in the carrying out of it, we have 
paid greater attention to accuracy. The 
district and country which requires irriga- 
tion may be described as follows: 

On the south by the international bound- 
ary; on the west by the Rocky Mountains, 
the other boundaries being described as 
follows: Commencing at the intersection of 
the international boundary, by longitude 
102 degrees west of Greenwich; thence 
northwest to latitude 51 degrees 30 minutes 
north; thence west to the Rocky Mountain 
country, containing about 80,000 square 
miles or upwards of 50,000,000 acres. 

Its elevation on the west averages about 
1,600 feet above the sea and the western 
boundary of the cultivatable area about 
4,000 feet. 

It is estimated that with storage facili- 
ties which can be economically construct- 
ed, there will be water enough for seven or 
eight million acres. 

By creating settlements in hamlets and 
dividing up the country so that there will 
be with each irrigated portion its share, so 
far as possible of the non-irrigated sections 
for pasturage. The whole area can 
thus be made fairly wealth producing. 
These hamlets will furnish good facilities 
for schools, churches and other social con- 
ditions, making the life of the settler as 
pleasant as possible and at the same time 
furnishing the maximum and best attaina- 
ble conditions for dairying enterprises. 
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We do not claim for our country a trop- 
ical climate, but so far as the production. 
of grasses, grains and vegetables are con- 
cerned, we insist that we cannot be ex- 
celled, and we believe irrigation on our 
bottom lands will prove highly favorable 
in the growing of alfalfa. For small fruits 
our country is especially well adapted and 
we believe apples will be successfully 
grown by the aid of irrigation and the 
shelter which can be provided through ir- 
rigation by the growth of trees providing 
wind breaks, and in some of the more shel- 
tered localities the more delicate fruits. 
such as apricots and possibly peaches may 
be cultivated. 

Until about the year 1880, you could 
hardly get any one to discuss the question 
of irrigation with us. Since then the in- 
terest has been growing until within the 
tract mentioned there are probably not 5 
per cent. of the residents who do not be- 
lieve thoroughly in the absolute necessity 
of irrigation. 

During the session of 1893 an Irrigation 
Act was introduced. It was not intended: 
to pass it at that session, merely to intro- 
duce it, to receive the first reading and 
have it printed and distributed, so that al} 
parties interested would have an opportun- 
ity to present their views on the subject, 
which privilege was to a very great ex- 
tent, taken advantage of. Irrigation asso- 
ciations were also formed throughout the- 
territory, which discussed the matter. 

The Act as introduced contained pro- 
visions for subterranean waters, founded. 
largely on a report of a committee appoint- 
ed by the legislature of the State of Colo- 
rado, to consider and report upon that mat- 
ter; but that seemed to give rise on its in- 
troduction to so much adverse eriticism. 
that it was thought advisable not to imperi) 
the passage of the bill by insisting on the- 
passage of said clauses. They were ac- 
cordingly dropped, but as those conditions - 
must be provided for they will no doubt 
shortly be introduced, probably at the next> 
session. 

As a further instance of endeavor by our~ 
government to aid irrigation, they took pow- 
er during the last session of the Dominion 
Parliament, to make certain grants to rail- 
ways en bloc, thinking that these large land» 
corporations if they obtained the lands in 
that way, would irrigate them and render 
them available for settlement. It is in the 
interest of these corporations to de so, as- 
the settlement thereof, will produce traffie 
for their railway lines, and without Irriga- 
tion the lands are comparatively worth- 
less. 

I desire briefly to direct the attention of* 
this convention to what must be considered. 
as the specially strong features of the Act, 
and which we consider the ones that will 
confer the maximum of benefit, viz: both- 
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the water and the land on which it is to 
be applied, are controlled by the federal 
authorities, the officers whose duty it is 
to report upon any matters in connection 
with irrigation being members of the civil 
service, whose office continues for life or 
gocd conduct, who are not in the slightest 
to be influenced by local feelings, interests 
or political complexion; the central auth- 
ority which renders a decision after a full 
opportunity given all parties to furnish 
their respective contentions or desires, will 
not be at all subjected to influences of local 
jealousies, private or party influence, this 
should result in the attainment of as per- 
fect an administration as can be attained. 

I trust the observations I have made will 
not strike the audience as either egotistical 
or bombastic. I am one like most of my 
countrymen, who is fully ready to extend 
the right hand of fellowship to our cousins 
south of the international boundary, be- 
lieving that their prosperity means our 
prosperity, and also firmly believing that 
our prosperity to some considerable extent 
will assist them. The problem of govern- 
ment with each of us should be striving to 
ayoid the pitfalls the other has uninten- 
tionally fallen into. The majority of us 
have sprung from the one race, speak the 
one language and the broad principles of 
law are the same in both countries and 
while according to you the right of your 
belief, that your system of government Is 
better than ours, permit us to entertain a 
contrary opinion. The best citizen is he 
who loves his country strongly at the same 
time obeying the ‘‘Golden Rule’ and ap- 
plying same to his neighboring country or 
state. 

Thanking you for the patience and kind- 
ness with which you have listened to this, 
probably tedious paper, I now close. 

The CHAIRMAN: I beg to introduce 
to you Mr. Dennis of Canada, who will 
speak to you on irrigation surveys in 
that country. 

MR. DENNIS.—Mr. Chairman, and La- 
dies and Gentlemen of the Irrigation Con- 
gress:—It is with the feelings of keen dif- 
fidence experienced by a younger brother 
in attempting to address his elder on a sub- 
ject which the latter, owing to his longer 
experience and greater knowledge, must 
more thoroughly understand, that I venture 
to occupy the time of this important con- 
gress in offering any remarks on the subject 
of irrigation, or matters connected there- 
with, and I do so with the apology that, 
having in this case endeavored to make use 
of all the obtainable experience and infor- 
mation which has come to you, our elders, 
in this great and important work, before 
undertaking anything on our own lines, it 
seems but fair that we should lay our oper- 
ations before you for criticism, with the 
possibility that, in some portions of your 


country, where irrigation is only now be- 
coming necessary, our experience may be 
of some value. 


The investigations which our government 
undertook, when the necessity for irrigation 
in a portion of our territories became ap- 
parent, led to the conclusion that the prim- 
ary essentials in the inception of this work 
were a comprehensive and well considered 
law, regulating the first distribution and 
the subsequent use of the available water 
supply and the immediate prosecution of 
such general surveys as might be. necessary 
to provide the information required in ad- 
ministering this law, and in providing the 
data which is of that general character 
that should come from a government source. - 

The act which has been passed by our 
government has been outlined to you by Mr. 
Pearce. The remarks which I have to of- 
fer refer to 
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To make my remarks on this subject clear 
it is first necessary that I should refer 
briefly to our land surveys, or those which 
had in view the subdivision of our country 
into agricultural holdings. 

Our general survey system is based on 
that inaugurated many years ago in the 
United States, and in its main features re- 
sembles that system in the arrangement of 
rectangular townships containing thirty- 
six sections of 640 acres each, but in our 
system these townships are numbered uni- 
formly north from the 49th parallel, or in- 
ternational boundary, and lie in ranges num- 
bered west from initial meridians, which 
are situated four degrees apart. 

A further difference between our systems 
consists in the fact that, while in the Unit- 
ed States your land surveys have been per- 
formed largely under contract, in our coun- 
try the principal meridians, base lines and 
township outlines, or the general net work 
of the system has been executed by a corps 
of men employed under a salary, these sur- 
veyors having proved their qualifications 
for this work by a service under articles 
extending over a number of years and by 
passing a strict examination upon subjects 
prescribed by law and before a board ap- 
pointed by law, so that we claim that this 
portion of our work has been performed 
with a much greater degree of accuracy 
than in the United States. 

The subdivision of townships under our 
system has been performed by contract, 
but these surveys have been subject to care- 
ful inspection by officials of the government, 
so that we have attained a very fair de- 
gree of accuracy in this work also. 

There is also the further strong point in 
favor of our system that all our township 
and section corners are marked with a per- 
manent iron bar, so that the perpetuation 
of our marks has been much more satisfac- 
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tory than on this side, where corners have 
simply been marked with wooden posts. 

The greater portion of our arid district 
has been covered by completed surveys un- 
der this system, and in effecting tbese sur- 
veys the government has accumulated a 
vast amount of information regarding the 
general topography of the country, which 
has enabled them to issue general topo- 
graphical maps. 

These maps provide all the information 
meeded by the public in settling upon va- 
eant lands in the portions of the territories 
where irrigation is not required, but when 
the question of the irrigation of extensive 
areas became a live issue, the necessity of 
further, or additional surveys in certain 
districts, became apparent, and it was de- 
eided to begin a general irrigation survey 
of these districts. This survey had four 
definite objects in view, namely :— 

ist. The providing of such information 
regarding the contour of the country, and 
the source and quantity of water supply, 
and the possible and proper distribution of 
the same, as will enable the government 
to exercise that control and supervision of 
its use in irrigation which is so necessary 
to prevent disputes and establish the under- 
takings on a permanent and sound basis. 

2nd. The determinations of the _ topo- 
graphy and eleyations with reference to the 
land survey system, and the establishment 
of permanent points of reference regarding 
‘the same, so that the information procured 
will be available for use by surveyors and 
engineers as a basis for their detailed sur- 
veys for the construction of canals, ditches 
or reservoirs. 

8rd. The location and segregation of 
proper sites for the construction of reser- 
voirs, and providing the information needed 
py the government in dealing with such 
sites. 

4th. The issue of such plans as will en- 
able all irrigation surveys to be referred to 
common and well established land marks, 
and a common datum for elevations, so 
that each private survey, based upon the 
frame work provided by the government 
plans, may become a part of the whole, 
and in time enable an accurate topograph- 
ical map of the district to be issued. 

The objects which our government had in 
undertaking these irrigation surveys have 
been clearly set forth in the earlier portion 
of this paper. The results which we hope 
to attain and furnish to the public may 
be briefly summarized as follows:— 

In the first place, we will be able to is- 
sue a general map of the arid district, up- 
on which will be shown the main topogra- 
phy of the country by contour lines, the 
position of all bench marks placed, the lo- 
eation of available reservoir sites and of 
all sources of water supply, ‘and accom- 
panying this will be a schedule, showing 
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the result of the analysis of the waters of 
the different streams, springs and lakes, 
and notes as to their value for irrigation 
purposes. 

We will also issue a schedule of all bench 
marks placed, with their elevations, and 
this information will enable us to deter- 
mine, from an inspection of the map, 
where water can be taken out and what 
portions of the country it can be used up- 
on. The information procured regarding 
the water supply by the cross-section and 
determination of the discharge of streams, 
and the gauging of springs and the meas- 
urement of the area and volume of lakes, 
will enable a close approximation to be 
made of the available water supply in our 
arid region. This information will also be 
issued in such form as to be of use to the 
public. 

The strong point in favor of surveys per- 
formed under this system would seem to be 
that, having been undertaken by the goy- 
ernment, in the early days of irrigation and 
before extensive systems had come into ex- 
istence, they will be able, under the pro- 
visions of the Irrigation Act, to so control 
the construction of irrigation systems that 
the greatest possible benefit will result from 
the use of the available water supply. 

To irrigation engineers, or those con- 
cerned in the location and construction of 
systems, our maps will furnish a thorough 
basis for operation. The skeleton topo- 
graphical outline being shown upon these 
plans, and the elevations of the different 
portions of the country illustrated by the 
bench mark schedule, it will be possible 
for an engineer or an individual to say 
from inspection whether water can be 
taken from one portion to another portion 
of the country, and it will simply remain 
for the individual or company, in construct- 
ing their works, to make the necessary de- 
tail surveys to carry the water between 
these points. 

It may also be noted that, under our Ir- 
rigation Act, all individuals or companies 
are called upon to file with the government 
the necessary plans and details of their 
proposed system before authority is granted 
to carry on the work, the information fur- 
nished by these plans being based upon our 
general irrigation surveys and being re- 
ferred to the same common datum for ele- 
vations, they can, in time, be incorporated 
with the work performed by the federal 
government, and we will thus be enabled 
to issue a complete topographical map of 
our arid district. 

It should also be noted that the informa- 
tion provided by the Canadian irrigation’ 
surveys is based upon the land survey sys- 
tem and tnat all topographical information 
given by the plans, being referred to the ex- 
isting boundaries of land holdings, this in- 
formation can be readily located upon the 
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ground by engineers, settlers or others de- 
siring to use the same. This I consider the 
strong feature in favor of the system we 
have adopted, as it seems but reasonable 
that any information of a general charac- 
ter provided by the gover ut surveys 
should be of such nature that it can be 
made of the greatest possible assistance to 
the public in carrying out their individual 
systems. 

Of course, in our arid district the possi- 
bility of carrying a system of this kind in- 
to effect is greatly strengthened from the 
fact that our land, our land surveys, our 
irrigation surveys and the general adminis- 
tration of our Irrigation Act, all come with- 
in the jurisdiction of one department, and 
it is therefore possible to so combine the 
whole as to accomplish the greatest possi- 
ble public benefit. 

In our country we are not interested in 
the subject of irrigation in the same vital 
way in which many of the States and Ter- 
ritories here represented are. We have, as 
yet unoccupied, vast areas of agricultural 
land in the humid portions of our terri- 
tories available for free homestead entry 
by the intending settler, and the matter 
has, therefore, not as yet come to that 
point where it is necessary to encourage, 
in any marked way, the settlement of the 
arid region, but the necessity for irrigation 
having presented itself, it has been the ob- 
ject of our government, in the infancy of 
the principle, to establish it upon that basis, 
formed upon the experience gained from 
an investigation of your laws and systems 
upon this side of the boundary, and upon 
the operations in the direction of irrigation 
in our sister country—Australia—which will 
attain the greatest possible benefit to the 
residents of the arid region from the use 
of the available water supply and avoid, 
so far as possible, the necessity for litiga- 
tion regarding this use. 

As my colleague, Mr. Pearce, has stated, 
anything we can offer you will be but a 
very slight return for the vast amount of 
information and assistance which we have 
received from the United States in initiat- 
ing our irrigation systems. However, what 
we have we offer in the best spirit of good 
will and friendship, and are prepared and 
ready to unite with you, in any possible 
way in which we can be of assistance, in 
forwarding this great and important work, 
which to you, judging from the discussions 
to which we have listened with so much 
interest, seems to be a matter of national 
importance. 

It only remains for me, Mr. Chairman, 
and Ladies and Gentlemen, to offer my 
yery sincere thanks for the opportunity 
tendered me of submitting these facts re- 
garding the work in our country for your 
consideration and to thank you most heart- 
ily for the very kind manner in which they 
have been received. 


Mr. STEVENSON of Utah: Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to offer this 
motion: That a special vote of thanks 
be given to Mr. Pearce and Mr. Dennis 
of Canada, and to Senator Ybarrola of 
Mexico. 

Mr. ALLES of California: As a dele- 
gate from California, it affords me 
great pleasure to second the motion of 
the gentleman from Utah, and because 
of the modesty of the chairman I will 
place it before the house, and ask those 
in favor of it ‘to say “aye,” and if 
there are any “noes” they will forever 
hold their peace. 


Pa 


Mr. WALLACE of North Dakota: As_ 


our delegates are in a thanking humor, 
ou behalf of those that participated in 
the excursion provided for them to- 
day, we as a unit desire to have it go. 


on record that we thank the officers of 


the local committee who organized that 
excursion. We thank those who wel- 
comed us at Greeley, at Fort Collins, at 


Longmont, at Loveland and at Boulder 


for their hospitality, for their gener- 
osity, for their liberality amd their en- 
lightened encouragement of irriga¢ion, 
Mr. STEVENSON of Utah: I would 
like to present a paper which comes 
from Lieutenant Salisbury of the 
Weather Bureau of Salt Lake City. It 
is a very technical paper and it is very 
lengthy. I think it is one of the most 
valuable contributions handed into this 
Congress, and I submit it herewith: 


CLIMATE OF THE ARID REGION. 
AS AFKECTING IRRIGATION. 


There are certain plains and valleys, 
called arid, where summer rains are lack- 
ing, or scanty, and to raise the vegetation, 
necessary for their subsistence the inhabi- 
tants must with great labor bring water 
upon their farms from distant lakes, rivers, 
or mountain torrents. The inhabitants of 
the inter-mountain region live in an arid 
climate, and they, and also the inhabitants 
of the semi-arid region east of the Rockies, 
have before them for their solution the 
great problems of irrigation. These are of 
all degrees of difficulty. The irrigation of 
small valleys from small mountain streams 
as has been up to recent date practiced tn 
Utah and Nevada, is a comparatively easy 
and simple thing; but the construction of 
immense reservoirs for water storage, and 
the fertilizing’ of immense tracts of land 
by canals and high-line ditches from large 
lakes and rivers are enterprises stupendous 
in their magnitude. Irrigation in this coun- 
try has, however, reached the stage where 
such great works must be undertaken or 
development cease; and this is the eendi- 
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tion which now confronts legislators, social 
economists, irrigation engineers, and any 
irrigation congress. How important it is 
that there should be no mistakes; how es- 
sential that great irrigation projects should 
‘tbe based on the facts of nature! 

Unless the hydraulic engineer works with 
an adequate understanding of the sources 
of the water supply he is to deal with, his 
work is largely experimental, and much of 
it must result in disappointing and costly 
failure. Where is he to gain this desirable 
knowledge? There are two methods by 
which the volume of the water supply of 
rivers, lakes, and catchment basins may 
be computed; they are, briefly, current- 
measurement, and observations of rainfall. 
In my judgment, the best results will be ob- 
tained by combining the two methods, but, 
if one only can be employed, I would con- 
sider precipitation measurements as giving 
the most complete and satisfactory data, 
especially in calculating the supply for 
storage reservoirs in basins where the sup- 
ply is from melting snow fields or incon- 
stant and intermittent streams. The engi- 
meer asks ‘‘Is the rainfall of a certain lo- 
eality sufficient and constant enough to 
guarantee tbe desired water supply?’ and 
the question is for the practical meteor- 
ologist to answer. 

The rainfall in cubic miles of water has 
been computed for the several states and 
territories as follows: 

Utah, an annual average of fourteen cu- 
bic miles; Nevada, about the same; Colo- 
rado, twenty cubic miles; Arizona, twenty- 
two and three-tenths ‘cubic miles; Califor- 
nia, fifty-six and three-tenths cubic miles; 
New Mexico, twenty-five and two-tenths 
cubic miles. But it must not be supposed 
that this immense quantity of water, or 
even an approximate part of it, is availa- 
ble for purposes of irrigation in any par- 
ticular years. A very large amount is lost 
by absorption and evaporation, and besides, 
the yearly fall varies greatly in different 
years, as has just been shown for Utah, 
and as is true, also, for other states and 
territories. Absorption cannot be treated 
of here, and let it suffice to say that the 
absorptive power of the soil in this dry re- 
gion is enormously great, especially during 
the heated and excessively dry periods of 
summer. Ii should be provided against, as 
far as possible, in the materials of which 
the irrigation works are constructed. HBvap- 
oration will be spoken of later. 

Observations have clearly shown that 
enough precipitation occurs in the great 
drainage areas to give an abundant water 
supply for irrigation purposes, providing it 
ean be collected, and retained until needed 
for distribution. To utilize the periodical 
or it may be irregular water supply—to 
store it for the season when it will be 


needed, and to take it from its source and 
deliver it in proper amount where needed— 
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is the task of irrigation. Three subjects 
have to be considered.in this connection; 
they are physical contour, absorption and 
evaporation; but meteorology’ studies only 
the latter. 

Although evaporation observations have 
not been as complete and extended as might 
be desired, they have sufficiently shown 
that evaporation in this arid region goes 
on at an enormous rate; because of a great 
amount of sunshine, brisk to violent winds, 
and an atmosphere with great capacity for 
moisture. To say that the atmosphere over 
a certain region. has a great capacity for 
moisture, is the same as to say that its 
humidity is low, both absolutely and rela- 
tively. 

If only fifteen or twenty inches were 
evaporated annually, it would be a fact of 
only minor importance to irrigation; but 
over much of the arid region the water 
which would be evaporated if freely ex- 
posed, would attain a depth of from five to 
ten, and possibly in some cases fifteen feet 
annually. That is a large amount to be 
removed from the reservoirs and ditches of 
any irrigating system, yet it should not be 
discouraging, since, although evaporation 
in Arizona is much greater than elsewhere, 
Capt. Glassford, who has given the matter 
much study, says, and maintains it by evi- 
dence, that not only is the original rainfall 
to the southward of the great divide over 
the water-shed of the Gila River system 
more than plentiful, but the available water 
supply after deducting the loss by evapora- 
tion is abundant to supply three times the 
amount of land now under irrigation. Two 
statements I copy verbatim from his re- 
port: 

“Twice each year there occurs sufficient 
aqueous precipitation in Arizona to reclaim 
every acre of land worthy of such reclama- 
tion.’’ 

“The coeflicient of evaporation, though 
absolutely high, yet is relatively so small 
in comparison with the actual and pro- 
jected storage basins that it may be econ- 


ae disregarded as a vanishing quan- 
tity. 


Over Colorado the possible evaporation 
is computed at less than that of Utah, 
ranging from sixty-five to seventy inches 
annually; over Utah it is quite constant, 
and averages seventy to seventy-five inches. 
In New Mexico the possibility of evapora- 
tion is from seventy-five to eighty inches; 
in Arizona the figures are widely varying, 
ranging from fifty-five inches in the moun- 
tains to one hundred inches in the south. 
This would indicate that in any storage 
system of irrigation in Southern Arizona 
the reservoirs would not be so much affect- 
ed by evaporation as would be the ditches 
in the lower lying lands. 

In Nevada evaporation possibilities are 
greatest, being from eighty to one hundred 
{nches annually. The great amount of sun- 
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shine over Southern California, and over 
the inter-mountain region as well, enor- 
mously facilitates evaporation. It compli- 
‘cates the question of agriculture because 
occurring in its maximum amount in mid- 
summer, the extreme dryness resulting is 
adverse to growing crops, not only parch- 
ing them, but lessening the water supply. 

High winds, especially if hot and dry, as 
they are apt to be in the arid region, great- 
ly facilitate evaporation. Evaporation can- 
not be prevented, but it can undoubtedly 
‘be greatly diminished by the cultivation of 
forests. There are those who deny this, 
as well as those who dispute that rainfall 
will be increased by timber culture and 
general tilling of the soil. The data upon 
which to decide the latter point is too 
meager, but that forests prevent excessive 
evaporation is almost self-evident. What- 
ever be done about growing new trees, it 
is positively essential for the success of ir- 
rigation projects that those forests still 
left upon the mountain sides should be pre- 
served. They hold the fields of snow far 
into the sammer, permitting them only 
gradually to melt, which otherwise would 
be turned into terrific torrents in the ear- 
liest spring sun. 

The manner in which precipitation oc- 
eurs—whether in steady rains or in heavy 
showers—has an important bearing on the 
question of storage reservoirs. In New 
Mexico and Arizona torrential rainfalls, 
some of them veritable ‘‘cloud-bursts’’ are 
very frequent; in Arizona thirty to forty 
per cent. of the entire precipitation occurs 
in heavy showers. In Utah they are not 
uncommon. 

The purpose of this paper has not been 
to deal exhaustively with climate, rainfall, 
and irrigation, for the instruction of ex- 
perts, but rather to merely suggest the in- 
timate relations existing between irrigation 
projects and the climate of the country in 
which they are undertaken; to assure those 
considering this momentous question, per- 
haps for the first time, that there are no 
insurmountable hindrances of climate. 

GEO. N. SALISBURY, 
Member of the Polytechnic Society of Utah. 


Mr. REESE of Nebraska: In view of 
the importance of the resolutions that 
go out from this congress, for which 
we believe ‘the law-makers of Mexico, 
Canada and the United States are look- 
img forward with great interest, I 
would move that the resolutions as 
presented by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions be printed on slips of paper and 
distributed to the delegates as soon as 
possible, in order that we may read 
and re-read carefully, study and dis- 
euss all of these matters before a vote 
is taken. 
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Mr. PRINCE of New Mexico: I 
would suggest to the mover of that 
resolution ‘that he insert the words “so 
far as practical,’ or something to that 
effect, simply because the committee 
on resolutions probably, in case the 
Congress is absent on Thursday, will 
not be able to report anything until 
Friday. It is possible 'that a new sub- 
ject may be introduced even at the end 
of the session, when there will be no 
time in which to allow of this printing. 
Of course it is a very desirable thing 
so far as possible, but it seems to me 
it should not be made a cast iron rule,. 
and it would be desirable to have such 
words inserted as are suggested. 

Mr. REESE of Nebraska: I accept 
the amendment. 

Motion duly seconded and prevailed. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will now hear 
the programme: 

PROGRAMME, WEDNESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER, Sth, 1894. 


MORNING SESSION 9 A. M. 

(1). “Underflow Watters of the Great 
Plains,” by W. W. Follett, C. E., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

(2). “The Irrigation Prospects of the 
Plains,” by Prof. Robert Hay, State 
Geologist. 

(8). “Ancient and Modern Irrigation 
—Methods in China and Japan,” by 
Margherita A. Hamm-F ales. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 2 P. M. 

(1). “Geological and Climatic Condi- 
tions of Colorado,” by Captain W. A. 
Glassford, United States Army. 

(2). “Right of Way for Canals and 
Reservoirs for Irrigation Purposes,” by 
Morris Bien, United States Land De- 
partment. 

(3). “The Present Condition of Pub- 
lic Lands,” illustrated with topogr4phi- 
eal charts, by I’. H. Newell, United 
States Geological Survey. 

EVENING SESSION 8 P. M. 

Music. 

(1). “Irrigation in California,” by J. 
B. Lippincott, Cala. 

Music. 

(2). “A Legal Contemplation as to 
How our Irrigated Areas Can Be In- 
creased,” by Clesson 8S. Kinney of 
Utah. 

Note—After the regular programme 
in the morning the National Executive 
Committee will be elected. Committee 
on Resolutions will make a partial re- 
port during the day. 

On motion the Congress adjourned. 


THIRD DAY. 


MORNING SESSION, SEPTEMBER 5rn. 


Convention called to order at 9:30 A. 
M., Elwood Mead, Esq., in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now call 
for the submission of resolutions. 

Mr. PARSONS of Colorado: We pre- 
sent the following resolution: 

Resolved, In recognition of the facts 
that the forest is the most precious gift 
of nature which it is within the power 
of man to deslroy; that the forest lies 
at the very root of the irrigation ques- 
tion, as forming the natural water res- 
ervoir, which by the generation of 
streams, makes irrigation possible, 
we urge upon ‘the Senators and Con- 
gressmen of the United States to assist 
in the passage of a bill which shall 
provide for the proper control and sur- 
veillance of the forest reserves already 
set apart, and also to co-operate in the 
adoption of a national policy, looking 
towards ‘the preservation of our entire 
forest area. 

Mr. FOX of Idaho: 

Whereas, Owing to the vital import- 
ance of irrigation to the country at 
large, the imperfect understanding of 
many of the underlying principles of 
practical irrigation, and the great in- 
terest manifested in the proceedings 
of this body by the farmers of 
the arid region; be it 

Resolved, That it is the duty of this 
Congress to appoint a committee on 
experimental irrigation, said commit- 
tee to consist of one member from each 
State and Territory and foreign coun- 
try represented at this Congress. 

That it shall be the duty of this com- 
‘mittee to conduct experiments along 
the various lines of irrigation work, 
and to gather data of interest and 
value to the irrigators. 

The report of this committee to be 
made at the next annual session of this 
Congress. 

Mr. GREENE of Colorado: I rise to 
present the following resolution: 

Section 1. Resolved, That we favor 
the cession of the arid and semi-arid 
public lands to the several including 
States, upon the following conditions: 
First—That such lands shall never be 
sold nor any rights equivalent to own- 
ership be acquirable therein. Second— 


That the several legislatures of the 
States including such public lands 
shall cause their respective States to be 
divided into the largest possible drain- 
age basin divisions. Third—That such 
legislatures shall further provide for 
the incorporation of such divisions into 
bodies politic. Fourth—That such leg- 
islative divisions and incorporative 
provisions shall be subject to the ap-. 
proval of Congress. Fifth—That such 
ceded lands shall be held in trust by 
each State for its several included di- 
visions, and that such lands in any di- 
vision shall be turned over to such di- 
visions upon its incorporation as a 
body politic. Sixth—That each divis- 
ion so incorporated shall haye power 
to regulate and control the public lands 
and waters of the division, subject to 
the acquisition and enjoyment by indi- 
viduals of the right to use such lands 
and waters upon rendering reasonable 
compensation for such use to the com- 
munity embraced within the division. 
Seventh—That at any time, for good 
cause and upon fair terms, the general 


government may resume control of 
such ceded lands. 
Section 2. Resolved, further, That 


the lands now remaining in the hands 
of the government, other than arid 
and semi-arid lands, should also be 
ceded to the States and transferred to 
the incorporated divisions under sim- 
ilar conditions to those hereinbefore 
made applicable to arid and semi-arid 
lands, and under such other conditions 
as will insure the application to the ir- 
rigation development and general in- 
dustrial development of the divisions, 
of the revenues accruing from conces- 
sions granted individuals in public 
lands, valuable for mining, range and 
other purposes. 

Section 8. Resolved, further, That 
the waters of the interstate streams of 
the arid and sub-humid regions should 
be apportioned among the _ several 
State divisions, including such streams 
under federal authority, and appor- 
tioned upon the principle that the pri- 
ority of application of such waters to 
beneficial uses, constitutes the better 
right to the continued use thereof, so 
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far as such principle is in reasonable 
harmony with the utmost beneficial 
use of such waters—the great desider- 
atum. 

We support this resolution because, 
First—The day has arrived when the 
public lands, long and loudly pro- 
claimed the heritage of the people, 
should become such a heritage in fact. 
They will become such a heritage when 
the policies heretofore and now apper- 
taining to the public lands are aban- 
doned, and the policy established of 
not granting any rights equivalent to 
Ownership in such lands. Second--The 
right of an individual to apply to bene- 
ficial uses any unused public lands 
should never be denied. The general 
welfare is promoted by encouraging 
the exercise of such a right. It is best 
promoted when the exercise of such a 
right is encouraged and guarded by 
the community more especially affect- 
ed. Third—The interests of the indi- 
vidual and of the community of which 
he is a component part are comple- 
mental. While, on the one hand, the 
community is not warranted in re 
straining the individual from applying 
to beneficial uses the unused public 
land and water, so, on the other hand, 
no natural law or agency justifies the 
acquisition by individuals of those so- 
called rights in land and water which 
are antagonistic to the communal wel- 
fare. The acquisition by individuals 
of rights equivalent to ownership in 
the waters of the streams of an arid 
country are antagonistic to the welfare 
of the affected community. The propo- 
sition is generally accepted. (See trans- 
actions of the International Irrigation 
Congress of 1893). Its local sequence 
is that no rights equivaient to owner- 
ship should be acquirable in the public 
lands which must b2 watered from 
such streams, and the principle is ap- 
plicable to all public lands. Fifth— 
The so-called rights of individuals in 
public lands and waters are in the na- 
ture of concessions by the _ people. 
When such concessions are of peculiar 
value by reasons of communal rela- 
tions thereto, the community is en- 
titled to compensating revenues. The 
application of such revenues to irriga- 
tion development work will produce re- 
sults, not accurately foretold, to be 
sure, but far surpassing possible indi- 
vidual achievements. Sixth—The pro- 
posed digression from established cus- 
tom should be carefully guided and 
guarded. The only competent guide 
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and guardian in this matter is the 
Congress of the United States. 

With all these views the above reso- 
lution is in harmony. 

Mr. Hinckley of Kansas: I de 
sire to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That each State here rep- 
resented, which has not already estab- 
lished a department of irrigation, 
should do so at its next legislative ses 
sion, and make ample appropriation 
for the investigation of the water sup- 
ply, the irrigation possibilities and the 
most available methods. 

Mr. LOWE of Oregon: On behalf 
of the Oregon delegation, I offer the 
following: 

Resolved, That this Congress endorse 
the Carey act, so-called, providing for 
the cession by the federal government, 
under certain conditions, of one mill- 
ion acres of arid public lands to each 
State having within its borders that 
number of arid acres still within the 
public domain; and as supplemental 
thereto, and looking toward an intelli- 
gent action in the future onthe part of 
both the government and the home- 
seeker, we urge upon the National 
Congress the necessity of early provid- 
ing for definite official determination 
of the amount, location and character 
of those public lands capable of recla- 
mation, together with the most efficient 
and prompt method and means of such 
reclamation, and to this end we rec- 
ommend that the next session of the 
Federal Congress provide, without de- 
lay, for the appointment in each of the 
semi-arid States and Territories, of a 
commission for this purpose, and that 
such appropriation be made as may be 
necessary for the thorough, efficient 
and prompt prosecution of this work. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any 
other resolutions? 

Mr. WALLACE of North Dakota: 
Resolved, That a commission be ap- 
pointed, with powers to act, said com- 
mission to be composed of three com- 
missioners of the National Irrigation 
Congress, now in Denver, Colorado, as- 
sembled, and two commissioners rep- 
resenting the Dominion of Canada; 

And, the said joint-high commission 
shall present to both the government 
of the United States and that of Can- 
ada an endorsed report and recom- 
mendation for a further examination 
at the expense of both governments; 

And, the object of said joint commis- 
sion shall be to define what and where 
arid lands and waters cognate to them 
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«may be used to the profit:of settlers 
and immigrants coming to the north- 
erp boundaries of the United States 
and the southern boundaries of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now pro- 
eeed with the programme. 

Mr. W. W. FOLLETT of Colorado: 


THE UNDERFLOW OF THE 
GREAT PLAINS. 


‘The underflow of Hastern Colorado and 
‘Western Kansas and Nebraska has at- 
tracted a great amount of attention during 
‘the last five or six years. Much has been 
written concerning it, and many theories 
about it have been formed, some supported 
‘oy facts and some only by suppositions. I 
think that at former meetings of this con- 
zress several addresses have been made, 
advocating the development of the under- 
‘flow for general irrigation. 

Those of you who are familiar with the 
‘Great Plains know that they are traversed 
‘by two classes of streams, i. e., those car- 
rying mountain drainage and those carry- 
ing plains drainage only. The Arkansas and 
the Platte are the principal mountain 
-streams, while the Loups, the Republican, 
‘the Saline, the Smoky Hill and the Solomon 
-are the principal plains streams. The lat- 
‘ter class all have an almost constant flow 
derived from springs which are fed by the 
underflow. I will present some data in this 
paper which seem to have considerable 
hearing on the probable source and amount 
of the water feeding these springs. 

Four years ago this fall I was employed 
by Col. BD. S. Nettleton, then Chief Hngineer 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
‘culture, for work on the Artesian and Un- 
-derflow Investigation. He immediately de- 
‘tailed me to examine this underflow propo- 
-gition, and I spent about two-thirds of my 
time during the next fourteen months on 
this work. I brought with me no theories, 
for which I was seeking confirmatory facts, 
mor had I any financial interests to be ben- 
~efited by either favorable or unfavorable 

- conclusions. I approached the problem with 
the desire to determine, if possible, the 
conditions involved and to arrive at con- 
-@lusions which would be supported by fu- 
‘ture and more extended investigations. 

To do this, I first collected all the facts I 
-could concerning the underflow, both as to 
vextent, source, rate of movement, quantity 
>and availability for industrial uses. In col- 
‘decting this information I ran about 900 
“miles of levels, examined some 265 wells 
and talked with several hundred of the peo- 
@le living in the underflow region. The 
method of work followed was to run a line 
at right angles, or nearly so, to the channel 
of one of the mountain streams for a dis- 
tance of thirty to fifty miles each side 
of it, getting the relative elevation of 
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the water in the wells at intervals along 
the line and in all springs, permanent 
streams, etc., passed. Logs of the wells 
examined were also taken showing the 
strata passed through, where water was 
struck, height to which it rose in the well 
and amount the well furnished. 

Across the Platte lines were run through 
Sterling, Colorado, and through Big Spring, 
North Platte, Lexington and Grand Island, 
Nebraska. The Sterling line ran from Ak- 
ron on the south to Lodge Pole Creek on 
the north. It was too far west, as the 
water supply of the country was obtained 
from many separate strata—the profile not 
showing any continuous water-bearing 
stratum. 

The Big Spring line ran from Frenchman 
Creek to the North Platte River. The 
North Platte line from Medicine Creek 
east of Wellfleet to the head of the South 
Loup. The Lexington line from the Re- 
publican at Oxford to the South Loup due 
north of Lexington. It was then extended 
northeast across the drainage of the Loups 
to Burwell on the North Loup; and the 
Grand Island line ran from the Republican 
east of Red Cloud to the South Loup at St. 
Paul. A line was also run due east from 
Sterling into the head of the Frenchman, 
connecting with the south end of the Big 
Spring line. 

Across the Arkansas lines were run at 
Garden City, Dodge and Great Bend. The 
Garden City line reached from Loco, thirty- 
eight miles south of the Arkansas, to Lad- 
der Creek, six miles north of Scott City. 
The Dodge City line ran from the Crooked 
Creek artesian basin on the south to Pawnee 
Fork on the north, and the Great Bend line 
from eighteen miles south of St. John to 
Smoky Hill River. There was also a long 
line run through Cheyenne, Wyoming, but 
it was entirely negative in results. 

Profiles of these lines were published in 
Part 2, Senate Wxecutive Document 41, 
52nd Congress, Second Session. Any one 
curious to study them further and verify 
any statements I may make can probably 
obtain a copy by addressing his congress- 
man. 

While prosecuting this investigation, my 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
country traversed convinced me that the 
following is a fairly correct statement of 
the popular belief with regard to this under- 
flow. 

“A large portion of the great plains ts 
underlaid by a stratum of water-bearing 
sand and gravel continuous with the beds of 
the main rivers and fed by the waters from 
the mountain drainage which comes down 
the streams. This water-bearing stratum 
is of great thickness; water moving 
through it freely, is practically inexhausti- 
ble, and, could it be brought to the sur- 
face, will irrigate a large portion of the 
country overlying it.’’ 
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My study of the matter has convinced me 
that much of this popular belief is errone- 
ous and it is my purpose to present in 
this paper the facts which have led me to 
this opinion. 

1—EXTHNT OF THE UNDERFLOW. 

The western limit of the sheet water on 
on the South Platte drainage was found to 
be somewhere between the Big Spring and 
the Sterling lines—probably some twenty or 
thirty miles west of the Colorado line. 
On the Arkansas drainage this limit was 
not determined—but, from my knowledge of 
the country, I should say it was about the 
same—or a little further west than on the 
South Platte. The eastern limit on the 
Platte is about Grand Island. BHyen on the 
Grand Island line the water stratum is a 
good deal warped, following practically 
the contour of the surface. The south end 
of the Great Bend line also shows the water 
following a line of saturation nearly paral- 
lel to the surface. The north end of neither 
the Great Bend nor Dodge City lines showed 
the presence of sheet water. The south end 
of the Dodge City line showed it in uni- 
form shape. How far to the south of the 
Arkansas it extends I am not prepared to 
say. 

Within the limits specified there is under- 
lying the whole area a _ water-bearing 
stratum of sand and fine gravel of varying 
thickness, often broken up by intervening 
layers of clay or cemented gravel into sey- 
eral strata. This water-bearing material 
is composed of fine sand in its upper part, 
gradually changing to coarse sand lower 
down, and finally into fine gravel. Taken 
as a whole, probably one-third of its bulk 
is voids which are filled with water. Its 
average thickness is hard to compute, as 
very few wells go through it. At 
Hastings, Nebraska, a deep bore showed 
the thickness of the water-bearing mater- 
jal to be 120 feet. In a well north of Lex- 
ington, Nebraska, it was found to be sey- 
enteen feet thick. In the immediate valley 
of the Arkansas it has been found in places 
to be very thick. In other places away from 
the mountain streams it is ten to forty feet 
thick. It is probably safe to say it will 
average twenty to twenty-five feet, making 
six to eight feet of water. This is a large 
body of water, and, were it perfectly free 
to move in the sand, the same as the water 
of a lake, it would form a large reservoir 
from which water could be taken, even if 
it had no movement down hill. Were its 
onward movement anywhere near what 
many believe it to be, it would form a sup- 
ply amply sufficient to irrigate all the land 
above it. 

2—RATH OF A es AND QUAN- 


In the line of experiments I will cite the 


following: 
A few years ago some English engineers 
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conducted a series of tests under condi- 
tions about the same as we are consider- 
ing and found the rate of movement to be 
about one mile per year or one-eighth inch 
per minute. 


Three miles north of Garden City, Kan- 
sas, on a low plateau, which had been irri- 
gated for two or three years, I found on 
December 21 or 22, 1890, a well in which 
the water had risen ten feet since irriga- 
tion had commenced, and, although irri- 
gation had stopped for the season some 
six weeks before I was there, the water in 
the well had not receded any. The water 
in all the wells on this irrigated plateau 
had risen in the same manner although 
not to so great a height in all as in this 
one. Now, if the water were moving in the 
sand in the bottom of these wells at any- 
thing like the velocity claimed by some, or 
even at one-tenth that velocity, it would 
have completely carried away any surplus 
water above it in much less than six weeks’ 
time. 

One mile north of Garden City Mr. Die- 
sem has a well thirteen feet deep and eight 
feet in diameter with three feet of water 
in it on an average. On December 21, 1890, 
Mr. Diesem told me that from this well he 
had pumped a maximum of eighty gallons 
per minute. This rate of pumping lowered 
the water but not, as I recollect it, below 
the suction of the pump. Assuming that 
the whole circumference of the well will 
furnish water uniformly for three feet in 
depth, this draught of eighty gallons per 
minute would require a current of supply 
of about five inches per minute through 
the gravel immediately adjacent to the per- 
imeter of the well, assuming that the water 
occupies one-third of the total space, but, 
of course, a few feet back from the well 
the cross-section furnishing water would be 
much greater and the current consequently 
much less. I would call attention to the 
fact, however, that in many cases of wells 
having, apparently, just as good a supply 
of water as this one, a draught of one- 
third to one-tenth as much water would 
quickly lower it below the buckets of the 
pump. 

In 1891 there existed two subflow ditches 
on the Arkansas. I will consider the cost 
and efficiency of one of these later on. I 
now wish to draw attention to the rate of 
movement of the water in the sand neces- 
sary to give them their supply. One mile 
of ditch, with its bottom six feet below the 
water line furnished fifteen cubic feet of 
water per second—so stated by Mr. G. G. 
Gilbert, November 6, 1891, in a letter to 
Col. Nettleton. 

So much for information derived from 
experiments and from existing structures, 
As a check to these results, it might be 
well to figure a little on the probable flow 
in the sand of some particular drainage. I 
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think we have enough data relating to 
the Frenchman to do this. 

The known conditions on the Frenchman 
are: A drainage area in Colorado of about 
600 square miles, a width of drainage area 
at the State line of fifteen to eighteen miles 
and a flow in the Frenchman a few miles 
east of this line of thirty to forty cubic 
feet per second. Now, assume that the 
channel of the Frenchman draws, say sixty 
per cent. of the water which crosses the 
State line for four miles north and two 
miles south of it; then about sixty cubic 
feet per second would have to cross the 
State line in the six miles. If the average 
depth of this water-bearing sand be as- 
sumed as twenty-five feet, and it is about 
this, the cross-section furnishing this sixty 
cubie feet per second would be; 

5,280x6x25 equals 792,000 square feet. 

Assuming that the water occupies one- 
third of the area, the water cross-section 
will be 264,000 square feet. The flow is 
8,600 cubie feet per minute or, the current 
is one-sixth inch per minute. This result 
rests on the facts as known and also on 
the hypothesis that the creek draws a 
certain portion of the water for four miles 
north and two miles south. THis isis ol 
think, a reasonable hypothesis. The south 
end of the Big Spring line shows the water 
stratum pitching to the Frenchman for the 
last three miles and about level for the 
four or five miles next north—then pitching 
towards the Platte. As the distance south 
to the top of the divide between the French- 
man and the next fork of the Republican 
is some six miles or more, it is likely that 
the Frenchman draws water for two miles 
south at least and perhaps more. 

We have found the rate of flow to vary 
all the way from one-eighth to tive inches 
per minute; or, excluding Mr. Diesem's 
well at Garden City, from one-eighth to 
one inch per minute. What the exact 
average is is is not so important for 
us to know as that it is not so rapid as to 
cause a large body of water to pass a given 
point per day. It would be this water pass- 
ing a given section and not that lying qui- 
escent under the ground which the irri- 
gator must depend upon for a permanent 
supply. You can get a large flow of water 
for a limited time by tapping a lake which 
has no surplus water flowing from it, but 
when you have drawn down its surface to 
the level of the bottom of your drain water 
ceases to flow; your supply is exhausted, 
and you must either deepen your ditch or 
go without water. 

Now let us see what the Frenchman drain- 
age shows us as to there being rainfal] on 
its catchment basin sufficient to supply the 
underflow. I assumed that the channel, 
with the four miles north and the two miles 
south of it carried sixty second feet across 
the State line. I must now make 


another assumption. It is likely that the 
current in the remaining nine or twelve 
miles of cross-section (the total width of 
the Frenchman drainage at the State line 
being fifteen to eighteen miles) is consider- 
ably less than along the Frenchman, where 
the declivity is greater, and where, especial- 
ly near the cropping, the finer sands are 
washed out, giving the water much freer 
movement in the sand. So I will assume 
that the rest of the cross-section passes the 
same amount of water as the six miles near 
the stream; then 120 second feet in all will 
eross the State line each second of time. 
Of the drainage area of 600 square miles, 
all cannot contribute to this flow, as the 
eastern portion will discharge most of its 
run-off across the State line as surface 
drainage. Assume that two-thirds of the 
area can contribute to this 120 second feet. 
Then this amount, or 3,784,320,000 cubic 
feet per annum must be furnished by the 
rainfall over 400 square miles of territory; 
or, the area must furnish an average of 
four inches of water during the year. When 
you recollect that the mean annual rainfall 
of this region is about sixteen to eighteen 
inches and that at least one-third and prob- 
ably one-half of it comes in very sudden 
showers when a large percentage of the 
fall quickly runs off, you will see at once 
that the assumption that twenty per cent. 
to twenty-five per cent. of the annual pre- 
cipitation goes to the subterranean water 
supply, is likely to be a near approximation 


to the truth. I do not claim’ that 
any of my deductions are exact, but 
are likely to be _ close approxima- 


tions, are supported fairly well by the 
known facts and are the most probable as- 
sumptions which can be made therefrom, 

The catchment area west of the Kansas 
sheet water is larger in proportion to the 
probable water supply than is that of the 
Frenchman. So that this discussion dls- 
poses of the statement that this area is 
not large enough to supply the sheet water. 
We know positively that the sheet water 
on the Frenchman must be derived from 
the local rainfall—as my lines of levels 
show that it can not come from elsewhere. I 
think that I have shown conclusively that 
the local precipitation is amply sufficient 
to supply it, and it is not hard to deduce 
the corollary that the sheet water of Kan- 
sas north of the Arkansas can be supplied 
in the same way. 

A careful consideration of these facts re- 
lating to the movement of the underflow 
must convince anyone that the supply is 
not sufficient to irrigate all, or even a 
considerable percentage, of the land above 
it. For instance, referring again to the 
Frenchman drainage, suppose that all of 
the ¥20 cubic feet per second crossing the 
State line could be brought to the surface 
and economically applied to the land. Tak- 
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fng into account the help the farmer would 
derive from the summer rainfall, the very 
best he could expect to do with this water 
would be to irrigate 160 acres with each 
second fooc and to do this would require 
the highest skill of the irrigator. The 120 
second feet would thus serve 120 quarter 
sections—or thirty sections, which is six 
sections less than a township. I assumed 
that this water represented the subter- 
ranean runoff of 400 square miles of drain- 
age area, and this last computation shows 
that couid it all be utilized it would irri- 
gate an area equal to only about eight per 
show that it cannot come from elsewhere. ] 
This is on the supposition that it can all 
be brought to the surface without any loss 
from seepage. Remembering that its cross 
section of flow at the State line is fifteen 
miles by twenty-five feet and that its sur- 
face is from twenty to 100 feet or more 
below the ground level, one can easily see 
that it is impossible to utilize it all, al- 
though that portion flowing in the channel 
of the Frenchman can be used. Probably 
the actual percentage which can be coy: 
ered with water is not over three or four 
per cent. 

38.—AVAILABILITY FOR IRRIGATION. 


That the underflow is available for stock 
and household purposes we all know, and 
no one will deny that it is available in 
many places for gardening. It is already 
used to quite an extent for this purpose 
around Garden City. But I wish you now 
to consider whether or not it is available 
for general irrigation. I have endeavored 
to show that the supply is not sufficient to 
irrigate even five per cent. of the great 
plains, but I wish to also discuss the prob- 
lem from the commercial point of view ag 
well as in connection with the available 
supply. 

Three years ago it was the general be- 
lief all through Western Kansas and Ne. 
braska that, wherever the underflow was 
reasonably near the surface, it was a good 
financial proposition to develop it for gen- 
eral irrigation, and I suppose that the 
same belief is still wide spread. With 
many people, this belief is founded on a 
misapprehension of two things. In the first 
place, they read of the elaborate plants 
constructed in California to obtain water 
for the irrigation of citrus fruits and as- 
sume that the same expense can be safely 
incurred on the plains. They forget that 
their staple crop, outside of market gardei.- 
ing to supply the local demand, must be 
eorn and the small grains, and that this 
must be sold in direct competition with 
either the grains of the Mississippi Valley 
or with those of the older farm lands of 
Utah and Colorado, with the freight rate 
against them in both cases. So that, while 
the citrus raiser may be justified in think- 
ing that he can spend $15,000 or $20,000 for 
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a@ second foot of water delivered to his 
lateral, the plains farmer cannot safely ex- 
pend one-twentieth of this. 

They also greatly underestimate the 
amount of water needed for general irriga- 
tion. They judge of the relative amount of 
water different wells furnish by the amount 
of stock each will water, or from the 
amount which can be pumped. For instance, 
at Kit Carson, Colorado, is a well from 
which has been pumped by steam 2,900 
gallons per hour, and it is cited all over 
the plains as furnishing evidence of the 
immense quantity of water which can be 
obtained from the underflow for irrigation. 
As this well, when pumped to its maximum, 
furnishes between one-ninth and one-tenth 
of a second foot and, could this supply be 
kept up day and night for the 100 days 
of the irrigation season, would irrigate, at 
the outside, twenty acres of ground, the 
evidence furnished is not so very conclusive. 


While some irrigation on the great plains 
by pumping has been done, the larger at- 
tempts to utilize the underflow are by open 
cuts in the water-bearing sand running up 
the valley of a stream. I do not know how 
much of this kind of work has been done 
in the last three years. In December, 1891, 
there was a scheme of this kind in an un- 
finished condition near Ogallala, Nebraska. 
I have never heard of its completion. There 
were also two in use on the Arkansas, 
near Dodge City. One was on the south 
side of the river and a few miles above 
Dodge. Here an excavation two miles long 
and about ten feet deep had been made with 
its bottom six feet below the average water 
level in the sand. The grade of the river 
valley here is about eight feet per mile and 
the grade of the ditch leading from the 
lower end of this cut is about two feet per 
mile. So that it is practically two miles 
from the lower end of the cut to the point 
where the water is brought up on top of 
the sandy bottom lands. 

In the two miles of deep cut had been 
obtained a water supply of about thirty 
second feet. I have no data of the actual 
cost of the work, but would say that 
the ditch must have cost between $25,000 
and $30,000. In other words, it has cost 
about $1,000 per second foot to deliver the 
water to the head of the irrigation canal, 
supposing none is lost by seepage in the two 
miles of tail ditch. But I was told in 
Dodge that a large percentage, said by 
some to be fifty per cent., was so lost be- 
fore the ditch reached sufficient elevation 
to cover any lands fit for cropping. I do 
not doubt the truth of this statement. For 
two miles the water must be carried 
through sandy material the same as it was 
taken from at the head of the ditch, If 
water will flow into the ditch through the 
sand when its bottom is lower than the 
line of permanent saturation, it is reason- 
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able to suppose it will flow out of the 
ditch through the same sand when its bot- 
tom is higher than the surrounding water. 
Suppose only one-third is so lost. This 
leaves twenty second feet delivered at 
what is practically the head of the ditch 
at a cost of $1,500 per second foot. 

To this first cost must be added the cost 
of the main canal, which was probably 
$200 to $300 per second foot. It does not 
look on the face of it like a good financial 
proposition to spend $1,700 or more for a 
second foot of water to be used in raising 
corn and wheat, even if a permanent plant 
were obtained with nominal cost of annual 
repairs, But each year the open cut is par- 
tially filled by drifting sands while the wa- 
ter, in seeping into it along its sides brings 
in more or less fine sand. So that each 
spring must be met a large expense for 
cleaning out. Taken altogether, the result 
{is quite certain to be loss to the promoters. 
Considered commercially, one receives no 
more encouragement in attempts to develop 
the underflow than when he examines the 
probable water supply. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Inu the light of the facts and inferences 
formulated in this paper, 1 think it safe to 
assume that the following conclusions are 
fairly well established: mi 

1.—The rate of movement in the sand is 
very slow—hence 

2.—The amount which may be drawn from 
it without lowering its level is small. 

8.—Each farmer on the great plains 
whose land is underlaid by this sheet water 
at a moderate depth can hope to obtain by 
pumping or some other method water 
enough to irrigate a small garden and 
truck patch of, say, two to five acres; but 

4.—The supply is not such as to warrant 
large expenditures in constructing plants 
intended to obtain water sufficient for gen- 
eral irrigation. Even if temporarily suc- 
cessful, as a plant would be drawing down 
the surface of a lake, the supply will be 
exhausted. In other words, the water sur- 
face will be permanently lowered and dis- 
aster to the irrigator will follow. 

The farmer of the great plains, already 
impoverished by years of uncertain crops, 
and this year practically ruined by the hot 
winds of last July, should not be encour- 
aged to further involve himself in debt to 
procure funds for use in developing this 
underflow when the result is so uncertain; 
and I shall be. satisfied if I succeed In 
calling his attention to the doubtfulness, I 
may say, impossibility, of successfully using 
the sheet water for general irrigation. 

W. W. FOLLETT, 
Member American Society Civil Engineers. 


Mr. KELLOGG of Colorado: I have 
an announcement to make. YT hold in 
ny hand a telegram extending to the 
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members of this Congress a cordial in- 
vitation from the Mayor of La Junta, 
for you to take breakfast with him to- 
morrow morning. There has been some 
little misunderstanding relative to this 
excursion to-morrow, and it has been 
suggested that it be abondoned for the 
purpose of continuing the work here. 
We of Colorado feel a deep interest in 
the success of just such gatherings as 
this. We were very much gratified 
when we learned that the Committee 
of Arrangements in Denver had so ar- 
ranged that you could see different 
portions of the State. The ex- 
pense will be nominal. The Santa 
Fe Company has given a free train. 
The Pullman Company has reduced 
their raites, so that the cost to you will 
be $3.25 for the round trip, and Mr. 
Smith, the Secretary of the Local Com- 
mittee informs me that he hopes to be 
able to make the expense still less. 
Rocky Ford will do its part in the 
rest. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there is no ob- 
jection, the Convention will convey 
to the Mayor of La Junta its thanks. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next paper 
is one by Prof. Robert Hay, State Geol- 
ogist of the State of Kansas. 


THE IRRIGATION PROSPECTS OF 
THE PLAINS. 

The plains region stretches from the Do- 
minion of Canada to Mexico and extends 
from the eastern foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains to the eastern boundaries of the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas. That portion of the plains west of 
the 97th meridian has been described cli- 
matically as semi-arid. Parts along the 
eastern limit, and isolated areas like the 
Black Hills and the Turtle Mountains with- 
in the region, may be considered exceptions, 
but with such reservation, the designation 
of semi-arid is largely true. The rainfall in 
this region diminishes westerly from 22 or 
23 inches per annum on the 98th meridian 
to 12 or 14 inches in the longitude of Den- 
ver. 

From the southern slopes of the Black 
Hills in South Dakota to the neighborhood 
of the Rio Grande in Texas, there is a very 
general sameness in the contour of the 
country. There are differences in the to- 
pography, but the differences repeat them- 
selves with a regularity that becomes mon- 
otony. There is a gently rolling surface 
with steady increment of elevation west- 
ward. The variation most marked in the 
general evenness of the surface is the pres- 
ence of numerous valleys, which being all 
valleys of erosion are cut into the body of 
the plains as east-west trenches of depths 
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from three hundred to five hundred and 
one thousand feet. The part of the plains 
from the northern line of Nebraska to the 
Red River of Texas may be called the Mid- 
Plains Region. What I say further will be 
mainly iimited to this middle part. Sev- 
eral large streams having their origin in the 
Rocky Mountains cross this mid-plains re- 
gion. They are the North and South Platte, 
the Arkansas, Cimmaron and the Canadian. 
The valleys of these streams after they have 
fully debouched on the plains are broad 
and on the whole shallow depressions. 

Other rivers have their origin entirely on 
the plains. Their valleys are narrower and 
deeper proportionately than those of the 
mountain-fed rivers. The White River of 
Nebraska and the Red River of Texas each 
cut down into the body of the plains 
to a depth of a thousand feet. The Loup 
rivers, the Republican, the Smoky Hill and 
the Medicine, with their tributaries, have 
not so deeply cut their beds, but still they 
are from three to five hundred feet below 
the general plains level after they begin to 
have permanent water. 

These valleys have the high interfluvial 
lands with all the characteristics of the 
rolling table land. West of the 100th merid- 
ian these spaces enlarge and west of the 
102nd meridian they merge round the head 
waters of the plains rivers into one con- 
tinuous rolling prairie land varied only by 
the valleys of the mountain streams. This 
is the region of the plains proper. The ele- 
vation of the interfluvial spaces about the 
99th meridian is 2,000 to 2,200 feet above 
sea level. At the 100th meridian it is about 
2,500; at the 102nd from 3,800 to 4,000 feet, 
and west of that the elevation of the 
plains goes to 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 

Climatie conditions vary with altitude, 
but the Pan Handle of Texas, part of Ok- 
lahoma, western Kansas, western Nebraska, 
eastern Colorado and part of Wyoming 
are sufficiently alike to warrant a general 
treatment of them under one designation 
as the Mid-Plains Region. 


This entire region has one remarkable 
physical feature that emphasizes its treat- 
ment as a unit. That is the surface geol- 
ogy is almost identical throughout. A sub- 
soil from two to two hundred feet deep 
eovers the entire upland and is found in 
some of the valleys, consisting mainly of 
sand, lime and clay; we have called it the 
plains marl. It is a fertile soil to the very 
bottom. Beneath it nearly as extensive a 
deposit is found of gritty mortar beds, and 
elsewhere a conglomerate but everywhere 
porous soil, holding the water that reaches 
it from the surface till it is given up as 
springs in the highest ravines and draws of 
the river valleys or is invaded by the drill 
of the well sinker. The water it contains 
fs very abundant. This 1s the sheet water 
of the mid-plains uplands. 
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In the river valleys, both of the mountain-— 
fed streams and the rivers of the plains, 
the sandy or gravelly alluvia hold large: 
quantities of water, which, having proba- 
bly a movement in the general direction of 
the river valley may well be called the un- 
derflow of those valleys. 

Thus there are three sources of supply 
of water which may be used for irrigation: 
in the middle plains: 

The running water 
streams. 

The underflow of the river valleys. 

The sheet water of the uplands. 

Besides these on the higher and lower 
slopes of the valeys and the edges of the up- 
lands, there are numerous sites for reser- 
voirs, large or small, where the flood waters 
of storms may be stored for use in a dryer 
time. 

The plains region has a moderate altitude- 
and fertile soil, a pure air and healthful 
breezes, a bright sky and genial sunshine. 

The proper use of the water supply wil?’ 
make such a region an enjoyable habitation: 
for millions of men. It is my deliberate 
opinion that there is water sufficient in» 
all the sources named to irrigate from five 
to ten acres of land on every quarter sec= 
tion for scores of thousands of square 
miles. 

Five acres well cultivated under irrigation. 
will well support a family. The pasture or 
wheat or alfalfa land on the rest of the 160° 
acres will do no worse then than it does- 
now. The multiplication of the five and tena 
acre irrigated areas means the multiplica- 
tion of happy homes, the gradual redemp- 
tion of the plains. It means in twenty-five 
years two million people in the western. 
two-thirds of Kansas, aS many more in 
eastern Colorado, and still as many more: 
in western Nebraska. It means proportion- 
ate increase and well-being in the other: 
states of the plains, and that this-region of. 
monotony and wind shall be the food pro- 
ducing area of the continent, the sustainer 
of its full share of the 130,000,000 of people 
who may be expected to be citizens of oum 
country in 1920, 

Assinobia and Saskatchewan shall do 
likewise and Chihuahua shall rejoice withe 
us. ROBDRT HAY, Kansasu 

The CHAIRMAN: 'The next speaker 
to address you will be Mr. J. B. Lippin+ 
eott of California. 

Mr. LIPPINCOTT: 


NECESSITY OF HYDROGRAPHIC’ 
WORK. 

Everywhere in the arid region that one 
may go, you are met with the pressing: 
needs of irrigation. The further the sub+ 
ject is investigated the more reasonable the 
demand is found to be. With us in southern 
California, dry land is expensive—sheep 
pasture at $5.00 an acre, with water, its 


of springs and 
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value frequently rises to $100.00 or more 
per acre, and very frequently nets the own- 
er as great a return per acre each year. 
When this is understood it is plain to see 
why we want irrigation. 

The first problem confronted, when it is 
determined to build an irrigation system, is 
what volume of water may we expect from 
our source of supply? This is of most vital 
importance to the enterprise. Almost all 
works with us are now built to the full ca- 
pacity of the drainage basin. With us irri- 
gation is limited to the amount of water 
supply. Land is greatly in excess. If the 
system is to be based on the perennial flow 
of some stream, only such water ought to 
be sold as is the minimum flow of that 
stream. If it is to be a storage system, 
then with equal truth the minimum must be 
determined just the same, and reservoirs so 
eonstructed that waters may be held over 
from years of flood for years of drouth. In 
this way the quantity of water sold may 
approach the mean discharge of the stream. 
These statements seem so self-evident that 
it would be unnecessary to make them, yet 
there is scarcely an irrigation undertaking 
in this country that had this information in 
hand at the time of construction of their 
works, and this will account for some fail- 
ares. 

In order properly to determine these re- 
sults, observations ought to be extended 
over a series of consecutive years. The 
work obviously cannot be done by the peo- 
ple who build the plant; they can not afford 
the required‘ time. This is plainly the duty 
of the government, either state or national 
or both, ‘ 

Again, these gaugings are of the highest 
value in order to determine the proper 
point of diversion of our great streams. 
Suppose a series of gaugings on the Upper 
Rio Grande at Hmbudo show as:they prob- 
ably would, that this stream was flowing 
during the irrigation season five times as 
great a volume of water as it was during 
the same period of time at El Paso. If the 
volume was five times as great at Hmbudo, 
evidently the area that could be irrigated 
there, would be five times as great as at Hl 
Paso other things being equal. Or, for 
every inch to be taken out at El Paso five 
would have to be permitted to pass Embudo., 
The argument would be plain that economy 
would dictate the use of the water on the 
upper portion of the stream. 

The gaugings would also be of great inter- 
est in determining the amount of water that 
will return by percolation to the bed of the 
stream below the point where irrigation is 
practiced. Many claim that irrigation tends 
to a uniform regulation of the lower por- 
tion of the drainage line. : 

Existing gaugings are scattered and mea- 
gre. The work performed by the “state en- 
gimeers and the geological survey is 
very valuable as far as it goes. Appropria- 


tions for this work have been entirely too 
small. The values of maximum, minimum 
and mean flows, are in few, if any cases 
determined. The work has begun but its 
value depends upon its continuance. Every 
effort should be made to make it complete. 
It is hard to get the general government 
to start a work of this nature, but a prece- 
dent once established it then is greatly 
simplified. This has now been done. True, 
this year’s appropriation is very small, as 
much is needed in every state, yet with 
such state and personal co-operation as the 
work should receive, much valuable infor- 
mation should be obtained. If we consent 
to assist in paying for river and harbor 
bills for eastern states, they surely should 
do us the small favor of granting liberal 
appropriations for this work, especially as 
we agree to pay our own irrigation construec- 
tion bills. This hydrographic work is neces- 
sarily the preliminary of judicious irigation 
construction and colonization. It is one of 
the most important duties we now have to 


perform. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next paper 
on the programme is entitled, “Mod- 
em Irrigation in China and Japan,” 
by Mrs. Fales, wife of the United 
States Consul to China. 

Mrs. FALES said: In China nothing 
goes to waste. Every drop of moisture 
is put into harness and made to do 
duty for the human race. A Mongo- 
lian farmer has a small field of five to 
ten acres. Upon this he must support 
himself, his wives and children and 
put something up for a rainy day. His 
estate is a sandy plain, which slopes 
from one end to the other. His first 
step is to break it into compartments 
by raising low walls or partitions of 
clay. These are usually a foot and one- 
half thick and two feet high. In each 
little compartment, he. builds a ditch 
in front of the lower wall, and at the 
corner of the compartment, he lowers 
the wall somewhat for the water to 
flow from one compartment into the 
next adjoining. When it rains the com- 
partments fill and the entire field looks 
like a lot of panes of glass; the water 
soaks slowly into the soil and keeps 
the ground moist enough for agricul- 
tural purposes for several months. 

A fact, which cannot be brought 
home too strongly to the American 
public is the planting of trees and other 
forms of plant-life around storage pools 
and reservoirs, on the sides of canals 
and ditches, and wherever possible or 
practicable in; jirrigating soil. These 
modify and improve the climate, assist 
the soil to retain its moisture a much 
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jonger period and in every way con- 
‘duce to the welfare of the planter. In 
Colorado and Utah are many districts, 
which, if planted with the right kind 
of trees in irrigated districts, would 
in ten years be so changed in their 
physical conditions, that they would 
no longer require irrigation. The Chi- 
nese are large employers of storage res- 
ervoirs. These are not made according 
to the rules of engineering, but of 
brute necessity. They are usually hol- 
lows, which are walled up with earth 
excavated from their bottom or else 
marshes, - 

The Imperial law favors to the 
utmost, the use of water for irrigation 
by the farmer and discountenances 
any interference by middle men or pri- 
vate capital. The streams, no matter 
whether navigable; the pond and lakes 
are all government property, and can- 
not be alienated. At the farthest the 
private individual can only lease the 
land beneath the water with the condi- 
tion that the government can at any 
time, enter in and take possession of 
the property upon paying him for any 
improvements he may have made. This 
system is a practical example of the 
Single Tax theory of Henry George. 
Neither will it permit the constructing 
of an irrigating canal which interferes 
with other canals already in existence. 
The larger canals, reservoirs and 
ditches are constructed by the state 
and sometimes by philanthropic men of 
wealth. Once established no charge 
is made to draw off water for their 
lands; when damage is done by the 
breaking of a canal the damage is paid 
for by the community, where it hap- 
pens; while to injure a canal or irri- 
gating ditch is a criminal offense which 
is severely punished. 

These are the rough outlines of a sys- 
tem which has converted sterile lands 
jJarger than this great state into fertile 
fields capable of supplying food to 
many millions. Its main features, 
namely the building of storage reser- 
voirs and irrigating canals by the gov- 
ernment; the untaxed use of water 
for irrigating purposes; the construc- 
tion of chains of quiet ponds out of 
lawless streams, and the utilization of 
reservoirs, ponds and pools by stock- 
ing them with prolific and quick-grow- 
ing varieties of fish may well be adopt- 
ed by our own people, and will, when 
put into use by this magnificent Rocky 
Mountain kingdom, convert its now 
useless lands into a territory of unsur- 
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passed wealth, fertility and beauty. 


A DELEGATE: I wish to vote the 
little lady from China a vote of thanks 
for her very able paper. - 

Motion duly seconded and prevailed. 

Hon. PLATT ROGERS of Colorado: 
I would like to avail myself of this op- 
portunity, representing the city of 
Grand Junction, to extend a hearty in- 
vitation to the delegates of this Con- 
vention to be present at Grand Junc- 
tion to participate in the celebration 
of what is known as Peach Day. Dur- 
ing yesterday’s trip you had the op- 
portunity of seeing the oldest and prob- 
ably the best developed portion of the 
State of Colorado. You saw irrigation 
where it has reached its highest point, 
in connection with the raising of the 
coarser crops, the heavier products. 

You will, however, find the western 
slope of this State representing the 
highest development of irrigation, in 
that they raise the highest class of pro- 
ducts that is capable of «being raised 
by a system of irrigation. You see be- 
fore you an exhibit of some fruits from 
the Grand Valley. They are probably 
as variable in kind as the fruits of 
southern California. It is expected 
that the products of the Grand Valley 
in respect to peaches will be equal in 
value to that of southern California 
in connection with the growth of 
oranges, because the fruit, as you will 
hereafter determine, is superior in qual- 
ity.. 

The Grand Valley, and in fact the 
entire region, represents the water shed 
of the Grand River and the Gunnison, 
and offers opportunities to the small 
farmer that are probably not afforded 
anywhere else in the State of Colorado. 

In that section of the State will be 
realized the highest development of 
irrigation. On a few acres of land the 
settler is able to produce as much in 
value as on a great many more acres 
anywhere in the Hast. He would there- 
fore realize upon a_ given territory 
about ten times as much as he would 
in apother district. 

It is their desire, therefore, that hay- 
ing seen the eastern slope of this state, 
where farms are larger in extent and 
where the products are coarser in kind, 
that you should see the productions of 
this state in the valleys of the Grand 
and the Gunnison. 

As to this trip, which is the third in 
the itinerary, and the most extensive 
in character, I desire, because of my 
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familiarity with the country, to say a 
few words. Those who are in Colo- 
rado for the purpose of investigating 
the subject of irrigation, or. to become 
advised as to what may be ‘done in 
this state under irrigation, will find 
this trip thoroughly instructive. In 
other respects, not only will you rise to 
the highest summits of the mountains, 
but you will go down to the richest 
and most fertile valleys. You may 
look from fields of snow upon fields of 
green, and from there you may reverse 
the position, and look from fields of 
green upon upper fields of snow. It is 
a charming: portion of the state, not 
only in its scenic effect, but its mate- 
rial resources, and I think all who 
visit this portion of Colorado and thor- 
oughly inspect its resources will agree 
with me in this broad assertion—that 
in the entire United States there is not 
a richer section of the country than is 
included in the water shed of the 
Grand and Gunnison rivers. 

This country is not only rich in its 
agricultural and horticultural prod- 
ucts, it is rich in iron, gold, clay and 
silver, and also asphaltum. ‘There is 
hardly a product that is known to the 
world that is not found at some point 
on the water shed of the Grand and 
Gunnison rivers, so that this trip will 
not only be instructive as to irriga- 
tion and the products of this state, but 
also as to the variety of resources that 
are offered in the arid regions of the 
United States. It must have been ob- 
served by those that have given study 
to this subject, that what we call the 
arid region has a greater variety of 
natural resources than any part of the 
eountry, and it is only as you pass 
west of the one-hundredth meridian 
that you really find that wide diversity 
of resources that can be found in this 
section of the country. It seems to go 
hand in hand with irrigated districts, 
and gives promise that in the future, 
as has been so ably represented by our 
former chairman, that this will be the 
country of small homes, great wealth 
and great internal development; so 
you are invited by the people of Grand 
Junction to partake of their hospitali- 
ty, because they have something to 
offer at their own doors, and because 
they feel that by your taking this trip 
you will vastly enlarge your knowl- 
edge of irrigation, its possibilities, and 
of what great wealth pertains to the 
arid regions of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN: I see in the Con- 
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gress Mr. Whitmore, who is President 
of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress. He wishes to say a few 
words to this Congress, and I would 
request him to come forward to the 
stage. 

Mr. WHITMORE: I want to say to 
you that our people in all parts of the 
country know very little about this 
subject of irrigation; no more than I 
myself did until I had heard it dis- 
cussed at various times in the Trans- 
Mississippi Congress; but I wish to say 
to you now, gentlemen and ladies, that 
we desire that your delegates shall be 
present at our Congress the last week 
of November in St. Louis, or that you 
see that there is some one there who 
is capable of presenting this subject in- 
telligently and fully, in order that our 
people may become more conversant 
with it, and I am sure that I do not 
step beyond the bounds of legitimate 
prediction when I say that that Con- 
gress will stand behind you in every 
effort you are making to improve your 
arid lands. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN: The last thing in 
the regular order of business for the 
morning session is the election of mem- 
bers of the National Committee. 

Mr. FOSS of Nebraska: Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen—I believe 
there is no question which affects the 
American people as much to-day as the 
question of irrigation. While it has 
been but a short time since it has be- 
come, as you might say, national, still 
at the same time during the last few 
years an enormous amount of work 
and enthusiasm has been put forth on 
this question of irrigation. If that 
work is carried on for the next few 
years with the same enthusiasm and 
knowledge that it has been for the past 
year, there is no question but that 
west of the one-hundredth meridian 
we will see aS many people settled 
upon the arid lands of the West as 
there are east. They will not only 
have beautiful homes, but they will 
own them themselves. 

I believe there is no one who has 
done as much to work up this interest 
within the last five years as has the 
gentleman who has been chairman of 
the National Executive Committee for 
the last year. He comes from the 
State I come from. He commenced his 
work there five years ago, first as @ 
personal matter, then by working with 
individuals, then by cities, then by 
counties, afterwards by States, and 
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for the last four years he has been 
working through your National Com- 
mittee, and Congresses, such as you see 
here to-day. 

I believe that if the same enthusiasm 
that has been shown during the past 
year can be kept up with the same or- 
ganization the next year, that we can 
accomplish more than can be accom- 
plished in any other way. And there- 
fore, gentlemen of this Congress, I pre- 
sent to you as members of the National 
Committee two names, and it seems to 
me it will be the pleasure of every 
member on this floor to second their 
nomination as members-at-large, as 
Chairman and Secretary of this Na- 
tional Executive Committee. As Chair- 
man, Mr. Wm. E. Smythe, and as Sec- 
retary, Fred L. Alles. 

Mr. FROST of Kansas: 
second the nominations. 

Mr. TORRY of Wyoming: Having 
personally known of the efficiency with 
which these gentlemen performed their 
respective duties, it a great pleasure to 
second the nominations. 

Mr. DAVIS: I wish to take this op- 
portunity of heartily seconding these 
nominations. 

Mr. WALLACE of North Dakota: I 
take great pleasure in seconding the 
nominations of these gentlemen. 

Mr. SUTTON of Kansas: In behalf 
of the united and unanimous delega- 
tion from the State of Kansas, I sec- 
ond the nomination of Mr. Smythe and 
Mr. Alles. 

Mr. SMITH of Utah: On behalf of 
the entire delegation of Utah, I second 
the nominiations of Mr. Smythe 
and Mr. Alles, and_ desire’ to 
say that it is our belief, in the ex- 
perience they have had, no one can 
serve the Congress more fully than can 
these gentlemen. 

Mr. LOWELL of Oregon: The State 
of Oregon for the first time is in the Ir- 
rigation Congress, and here with a full 
delegation, through the influence of 
these gentlemen whose names have 
been so eloquently presented from the 
platform. We believe that our State 
has as great an interest in irrigation 
as any other, and we are pleased to 
have our entire delegation second the 
nominations. Therefore, on the part of 
Oregon’s delegation, I second the nom- 
ination of Wm. E. Smythe arfd Fred L. 
Alles. 

Mr. CLARKE of Texas: We are down 
from the South, whence come all the 


I desire to 
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Star State of Texas takes pleasure in 
seconding the nominations of Messrs. 
Smythe and Alles. 

Mr. PITZHR of Oklahoma: Oklaho- 
ma desires to second the nominations 
of the Hon. Mr. Smythe, as well as 
that genial prince of good fellows, Mr. 
Alles of California. 

Mr. BOYD of ‘Colorado: Mr. Chair- 
man: The delegation from Colorado 
favors the nominations of Mr. Smythe 
and Mr. Alles. You know these men 
are Western men, but you do not know 
how much work they have done for 
western irrigation, but you know that 
both of them are enthusiasts in the 
question. It is well for enthusiasts to 
be leaders, therefore I on the part of 
my delegation second the nominations, 
and in order to facilitate business I ask 
that the nominations be made unanim- 
ous. 

The question on Mr. Boyd’s motion 
duly seconded and prevailed and Mr. 
Smythe and Mr. Alles elected by ac- 
clamation. 

Mr. SMYTHE: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the Irrigation Congress: 
I thank you with all my heart for this 
handsome endorsement of the work of 
the past year and for this new expres- 
sion of your confidence and esteem. And 
it is especially pleasing to have it come 
coupled with the endorsement of so 
many states. I assure you it is a mo- 
ment which I shall not and cannot for- 
get. But if the work of the past year 
has been in any degree successful, it is 
due rather to the labors of Mr. Alles 
than to mine, for I assure you that no 
Chairman ever before had such a See- 
retary. (Applause). 

I will detain you but a few moments. 
It has been the aim of the National Or- 
ganization during the past year to unite 
Western opinion upon some plan of leg- 
islation, so that at this Congress we 
might formulate a great National policy. 
We cannot have either of the extreme 
views which have ‘been urged ‘hitherto 
and expect to unite our people. But we 
ean reasonably hope to discover ground 
for a just compromise, which shall se- 
cure the benefits of both plans without 
the evils of either. Give us such a 
measure and I promise you, my coun- 
trymen, the American people shall ‘hear 
us. Boston shall hear us in Faneuil 
Hall. ‘New York shall hear us in Coop- 
er Union; the President anu law-makers 
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shall hear us in White ‘House and in 
Capitol. And we shall never pause until 
our cause is triumphant. (Applause). 

Irrigation will be the foundation of 
the twentieth century civilization. We 
will carry its banner on and up and we 
trust that next year you will find it not 
only still waving, but far advanced. 
{Applause). 

Mr. ALUBS of California: Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
My modesty prevents me from making 
any speech on this occasion. Suflice it 
to say that I heartily join in the senti- 
ments expressed this morning, as to the 
work done by Mr. Smythe in the past 
year, and I assure you that I will do 
everything I can to further the cause of 
irrigation now ‘being so ably presented 
to the American people by the National 
Executive Committee. Whatever I have 
done in the past year has ‘been only 19 
modestly follow up the work done by 
your magnificent chairman. I thank 
you for your kind expressions of con- 
fidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next thing in 
order will be the presentation of names 
of the executive committee selected by 
the different states. If there is no ob- 
jection the states will be called by the 
secretary in alphabetical order. 

ROLL CALL OF STATES. 

Arizona, KE. (M. Boggs; California, L. 
A. Sheldon; Colorado, A. L. Kellogg; 
Idaho, F. 'P. Gault; Illinois, E. G. Hud- 
son; Kansas, J. W. Gregory; Minne- 
sota, J. BE. Belt; Missouri, Thomas 
Knight; Montana, S. B. Robbins; Ne- 
braska, I. A. Fort; New Mexico, Max 
Frost; Nevada, L. H. Taylor; North 
Dakota, I. P. Baker; Oklahoma, John 
H. Pitzer; Oregon, F. H. Brigham; 
Rhode Island, C. EH. Fort, Jr.; South 
Dakota, D. ‘A. Mizner; Texas, F. M. 
‘Clarke; Utah, L. W. Shurtliff; Washing- 
ton, 'N. G. Blalock; Wisconsin, J. J). 
Godding; Wyoming, Elwood Mead. 
Honorary Members: Canada, W. ‘B. 
Pearce; Mexico, J. Ramon de Ybarrola; 
Florida, A. G. Kingsbury; Georgia, 'W. 
G. Whidby. 

‘Mr. INROST of Kansas: I desire to 
present a resolution which I wish to 
have the unanimous consent of this 
body: 

Resolved, That this Congress recog- 
nizes the able and effective service rea- 
dered by Honorable J. S. Emery, Na- 
tional Lecturer, appointed at Los Angel- 
es, and unanimously votes to continue 
him in that capacity. 
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I desire to say that the position of Na- 
tional Lecturer to which Judge Emery 
was elected, is one that might easily 
have been made but a small and nar- 
row position, but Judge Emery has 
made it synonymous with hard and efti- 
cient work. He has held upward of one 
hundred irrigation meetings during the 
past year; he has traveled largely at his 
own expense, without compensation, 
and has been ready to hold those meet- 
ings anywhere they were desired. He 
has been able and efficient, and is an 
honor to the body that appointed him 
to this position. 

Mr. REESE of Nebraska: Nebraska 
realizes the value of the services of 
Judge Emery. Years ago, when the 
matter of irrigation was consiuered an 
experiment, Judge HEmery’s persistent 
and able efforts convinced the people of 
this country of the practicability of ir- 
rigation. We take pleasure in seconding 
the nomination of Judge Emery. 

Mr. ALUBS of California: The orange 
groves of the State of California take 
great pleasure in seconding the nomin- 
ation of Judge Emery of the Sunflower 
State, to continue in the position of Na- 
tional Lecturer. He certainly has dis- 
charged the duties of that office with 
ability and tact. 

Mr. CLARKE of Texas: I am speak- 
ing not only for Texas but for other 
States in arid America, and I move you 
that the Secretary cast the vote of the 
Convention for Judge Emery. 

The CHAIRMAN: (Mr. Mead of 
Wyoming): As a representative of the 
State of Wyoming I desire on behalf 
of that State, to express our apprecia- 
tion of the earnest and efficient labors 
of the Lecturer. 

Mr. SMITH of Utah: I move you 
that the Judge be elected by acclama- 
tion. 

‘Motion duly seconded and prevailed. 
Judge Emery invited to the platform. 


Judge WMPRY of Kansas: Gentle- 
men of the Convention: To say 
that I am_ grateful for the dis- 
tinction that you have conferred 


upon me and the manner in which it 
has been done, and that it has been done 
without any request of My own, poor- 
ly expresses my feelings. I appreciat2 
very much this token of your sentiment. 

One year ago I went to California 
to the Irrigation Convention and I found 
only four or five States there, outside 
of California. Every State jin arid 
America is represented on this floor. 
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Besides this, Illinois comes and 
then Wisconsin and Minnesota. Then 
comes my friend from Mexico and my 
friends from the Dominion. What does 
it mean? It means that this western 
half of the continent is a unit in mak- 
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ing demands upon the Washington goy- 
ernment, which demands confer reclam- 
ation upon half of the continent. 

On motion adjournment was taken 
until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, SEPTEMBER 5ru. 


Mr. ALLES of California: At the 
morning’s session a very cordial invi- 
tation was sent to this Congress to 
meet the Trans-Mississippi Congress at 
St. Louis. The meeting of this body 
at that time will be one of very great 
importance. I understand that we are 
invited to send delegates from this 
body to present the topic of irrigation. 
I move that Mr. Smythe, Mr. Elwood 
Mead and Judge Emery be especially 
delegated to represent us and present 
our case at that time. 

Mr. HART of Texas: 
ond that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Col. R. J. Hinton 
asks on a question of personal privi- 
lege to address the convention. 

Mr. HINTON: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen of the Convention—I feel it 
due to the position that I am placed in 
to make a very brief statement. I am 
here by appointment of the governor 
of Nevada, but a citizen and resident 
of New York state. I think perhaps 
most of you will recognize that I am 
sufficiently a Western man to forego that 
horrible statement. My opinions on 
two questions which are paramount to 
this convention are exceedingly well 
known, I have always been opposed 
to the cession to the state of public 
lands, and I think I am the author and 
principal advocate of the policy that 
interstate waters should be recalled or 
reserved by the United States. 


The governor of Nevada has done me 
the honor of appointing me a delegate 
without instructions, knowing my po- 
sition. The report of the state com- 
mission of Nevada, which practically 
represents the resident population, 
urged in stronger language than almost 
any other state commission the cession 
of the public lands, and in very strong 
language opposed the idea or principle 
of federal supervision of interstate 
waters. At first my inclination was to 
telegraph the governor of Nevada, re- 
spectfully declining my appointment, 
and returning to my home, but after 
advice on the matter, I decided that the 
governor knew my opinions, and there- 


I beg to sec- 


fore I could not abandon that trust, 
and I simply rise to say to you what I 
have decided to do as a matter of per- 
sonal honor. I shall remain within the 
delegation until the close, but as to 
voting, the chairman of that delega- 
tion will control every vote but mine. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now listen 
to a paper by Capt. W. A. Glassford, 
one of the chiefs of the Signal Service,. 
with which he was connected from 
1874 to 1892. 


METEOROLOGIC FACTORS AND 
CLIMATIC CONSTANTS OF 
ARID AMERICA. 


The problem of that district of the coun- 
try, which in popular parlance we belittle 
with the term “The Arid Region,’’ is both: 
ancient and polyphase. It is old in that 
from the days of Fremont and his disbe- 
lieved predecessor, Bonneville, the Great 
American Desert has been proving itself a 
myth, a blur upon our maps, and gradually 
driven to the mountain fastnesses where 
the domain of the miner reigns supreme. 
It is forever receding before the settler, 
who in every plain and valley, has found 
within what were once its limits, the rich- 
est soil and most abundant harvests, us 
soon as he has overcome his blind depend- 
ence upon the irregularities of the shower 
for his water supply, and has learned that 
the ditch and sluice gates are better, for 
perfect husbandry, than the clouds, be they 
Cirrus or Stratus or even the mimbus from 
which in many sections of our country 
pour the drenching rain, sometimes more 
destructive than beneficial. 

The modern problem of arid America, von 
which depends so much of national pros- 
perity, is also polyphase, in that it presents 
many different sides for consideration, and 
each is one of such importance as to call 
for the best research of the specialist, each 
in his own particular field of study. To the 
student of meteorology falls the task of de- 
fining in accordance with the sctence of 
climatology, the metes and bounds of that 
region called arid. It is his to note, whether 
abundant or sparse is the fall of rain or 
snow upon its area, so varied that snows 
become glaciers and rain drops become 
molecules of vapor upon touching its sandy 
surface. It is his to investigate the effect 
of the particular season of such precipita- 
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tion and inquire into the causes which pro- 
duce the climate of aridity, whether re- 
sulting from abnormal insolation or evapor- 
ation, all dependent upon the flow of winds 
developed by proximity of sea coasts, cr 
those irregular meteorological visitors that 
bring in waves to the transarid meridian 
sections of our country the drowning rain, 
the dreadful tornado, cold waves and frosts. 

He must discuss the sources of such 
moisture, as appear upon this by no means 
rainless land, deduce from the physics of 
the atmosphere, the permanency of the laws 
which govern this climate, and show to 
the settler and investor, that he will be jus- 
tified in placing more confidence in the im- 
mutability of these laws, than he would in 
any investment of his funds, or expendi- 
ture of his labor which depends for its 
merit upon the business confidence of man 
and man. The work of the student of 
climatology comes first and foremost, a 
necessary introduction and supply of data 
for the other specialists who are to be en- 
gaged upon the discussion of the resultant 
problems. The government engineer must 
be called in to trace the topography, and 
political boundaries of the area which the 
meteorologist has mapped out in inches 
of annual rainfall. The civil engineer fol- 
lows in his turn with his discussion of the 
hydraulics of any given area within the 


limits the meteorologist has defined, and 
upon his study and practical application of 
his works, based on the earlier researches 
of his predecessors, must depend the in- 
flow of capital, or community labor, to 
convert what seems dead sand into meadow 
sod and blooming orchards, amid prosper- 
ous homes. { 

In these remarks, necessarily brief, will be 
attempted a statement, in somewhat popn- 
lar language, of the climatic constants of 
that region known as arid America. 

To the meteorologist the term arid region 
means that portion of our western domain 
bounded by the line of twenty inches of 
annual rainfall. In comprehensive geo- 
grapical terms, this covers the country lying 
west of a line which may be taken fairly 
coincident with the one hundredth merid- 
jan. Yet, even this loose statement, con- 
tains the element of error, for the climatic 
character of the arid region is not so much 
dependent on the annual gross of rain, as 
on the distribution of that fall throughout 
the year, and the available gross during 
the season of growth in agriculture and 
horticulture. 

Accepting the application of the term arid 
to the region west of the meridian of one 
hundred, in the sense that the rain falls 
upon the land in a slack season of hus- 
bandry, and is, therefore, not available to 
the farmer, it must be presumed that there 
is no uniformity of climate over this ex- 
panse of land which would be justificatory 
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of any attempt to consider it en bloc. Be- 
tween the abnormal rains of the straits of 


Juan de Fuca, to the almost cloudless skies 
of the lower Pecos Valley, there is to the 
full, as great a difference, as exists between 
the minus altitude of Palm Valley, where 
the Salton Sea lay once in mystery and 
vanished into vapor through evaporation, 
and the snow-clad summits of the Rockies. 
Widely diverse as are these elements, they 
must enter into the consideration of the 
climate of the region, which awaits but the 
solution of these problems to become the 
granary of wealth, and an orchard of prod- 
uctivity. 

It is to be particularly noted, also, that the 
precipitation data, from which the meteor- 
ologist is expected to formulate his con- 
clusions, does not include those catchment 
surfaces whose ruggedness do not permit 
the habitation of man, but upon which fall 
the waters that swell to stage of overflow 
the Rio Grande, the Gila, the Colorado, 
with their tributaries and the great Missouri 
and Columbia. In these inquiries, too, the 
meteorological investigator must collaterally 
note the distance of the source of these 
great streams from the _ valleys, upon 
which they spread with a volume that can 
only be comprehended in terms of cubic 
miles. He must consider the factor of 
temperature, which prevents the releasing of 
the great stores of winter snow from the 
great plateau heights till almost midsum- 
mer. For instance, how many have compre- 
hended the influence of these factors in lik- 
ening the river Colorado to the Nile because 
the rush of its silt and muddy flow becomes 
a flood, from June to September. 

The student of the climate of the region 
must investigate closely, however, the tab- 
ulated results of the record of the fall of 
rain and from these, draw his conclusions, 
which will have value solely as they rest 
on extended series of such records, or well 
known constancy of climatic factors. From 
this investigation he will be justified in 
concluding in a broad and general way 
that within the geographical limits of arid 
America there exist the following climates, 
each demanding study by itself: 

First.—€limate of the Great Plains, 
which is to be noted in western Colorado. 
eastern face of the Rocky Mountains. 

Second.—Climate of the Great Basin, 
which is to be noted in western Colorado, 
Utah and Nevada, and to the northward 
therefrom between the Rockies and Sierra 
Nevadas. 

Third.—Climate of Sonora, which rules 
the rains of Arizona and New Mexico with 
their marked peculiarity of two distinct 
seasons of rain or snow fall. 

Fourth.—Climate of the Pacific, which is 
found in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, with a marked increase in the amount 
of rain almost in proportion to latitude. 
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The full discussion of these climates I 
have set forth in a report to General A. W. 
Greely, chief signal officer, on “Irrigation 
and Water Storage,’’ published in 1891. 
where will be found in full, the tables of 
reports upon which the conclusions there 
reached are presented, and, which, in a 
general way, seem to admit of expression 
in the statement, that when the engineer 
has found the way to construct reservoir 
dams sufficiently firm, to resist the tremend- 
ous force of the converging mountain tor- 
rents rushing through canon walls, and 
debouching upon the many valleys found in 
arid America, a new world will rise from 
the dust of seeming aridity. When we 
view the beauty, grandeur, and extent of 
what has already been done, by means of 
the gravity ditch, fed from the flow of 
streams, depended upon at their minimum, 
and have noted also the tremendous vol- 
umes of water that periodically waste their 
benefits, in haste to seek the sea, the ques- 
tion of adequate water supply for the irri- 
gation of the valleys of arid America is not 
one that disturbs the faith, born of practical 
experience and actual observation, by 
those who have witnessed this phenomenon. 
and confidently rely upon American en- 
gineering genius and skill to solve what ap- 
pears to them the only remaining problem. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen of the 
Congress—I have the pleasure to intro- 
duce to you Mr. Bien of the United 
States Land Department, who will ad- 
dress you on the subject of ‘“‘Right of 
Way for Canals and Reservoirs for Ir- 
rigation purposes.” 

Mr. BIEN: 


Several acts of Congress, the execution 
of which comes under the supervision of 
the General Land Office, are of considerable 
importance to the development of irriga- 
tion, and have been frequently overlooked 
in the discussion of the subject. 

This is true particularly of the act of 
March 8rd, 1891, entitled, ‘‘An Act to Re- 
peal Timber-Culture Laws, and for Other 
Purposes.’’ Sections eighteen to twenty-one 
of that act grant right of way over the 
public lands and reservations of the United 
States, not Indian, for irrigation purposes, 
to corporations, individuals, and associa- 
tions of individuals, for canals and reser- 
voirs, to the extent of the land occupled 
by the water, and fifty feet from its mar- 
ginal limits. There is no expense attached 
to the acquisition of the right of way, ex- 
cept that of the preparation of the applica- 
tion; in most cases trifling in comparison 
with the benefits derived from the grant. 
The law requires the applicant to file a 
map of the canal or reservoir in the local 
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land office and, after the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, proper notes are 
made on the plats in the local land office, 
and thereafter all lands crossed by the 
right of way are to be disposed of subject 
to such right of way. 


During the interval between the filing 
of the application and the vesting of the 
grant after approval, land affected may be 
taken up, either in good faith or for the 
purpose of compelling the applicant to pay 
heavily for the right of way. In view of 
this possibility the Department has instruct- 
ed the local officers to note on the records 
opposite the tracts crossed by the proposed 
right of way, that such application | is 
pending; thus furnishing the settler notice 
of record, and protecting the right of way 
applicant during that interval, as far as 
possible under the law. 


The map in duplicate of the canal or res- 
ervoir is filed so as to serve, after approval, 
as a record of the rights granted by the 
act; one copy being sent tothe local land 
office, and the other being retained in the 
General Land Office. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the map and papers shall contain 
such information as will, of itself, definitely 
fix the location of the right of way on the 
ground, and that the duplicates filed in the 
local office be strictly duplicates. For, 
when the land is disposed of subject to the 
right of way, it becomes important to the 
settler to be able to determine the limits of 
the easement upon his land, and it is also 
important to the owner of the canal or res- 
ervoir to be able to show the right of way 
to which he is entitled, by a clear, indis- 
putable record. 

This view of the matter is frequently lost 
sight of, and maps and papers have been 
filed from which, it is safe to say, the sur- 
veyor himself could not retrace his lines at 
the present time, much less could serve 
some other person in the future, thus pav- 
ing the way to troublesome litigation to ob- 
tain a judicial determination of the respec- 
tive rights of the settler and the holder of 
the right of way. These questions must 
therefore be considered in passing on the 
application, and the maps and papers are 
carefully examined in the General Land 
Office before they are submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for his approval. 

Vexatious delays can be avoided by the 
employment of a competent surveyor, and 
eare in preparing the application. Many 
evidences of carelessness are found, such as 
differences between the duplicates, and the 
omission of things plainly required by the 
regulations; or we meet the inevitable in- 
sistence of some people upon doing things 
their own way, without regard to the fact 
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that deviation from the established forms 
will often result in conflict with the law, 
or the omission of essentials. 


So many applications having been filed 
that would be of: little or no value as rec- 
ords, the Department has found it nece: sary, 
in order to avoid difficulties and delays to 
the applicant, to issue regulations prescrib- 
ing the requirements in considerable de- 
tail; but nothing is demanded that a capa- 
ble surveyor, realizing that his survey is 
for the purpose of defining property lines, 
would not, of his own accord, incorporate 
in his map and field notes. 

There is another class of requirements 
which the Department deem of importance, 
in these right of way applications. They 
are intended to assure the office that the 
applicant has the right to appropriate the 
water required to utilize the right of way. 
The principal requirement is a certified copy 
of the applicant’s recorded water-right 
claim; this is, of course, merely prima facia 
evidence, but it does not appear practicable 
for the department to go further into the 
question, It is also necessary to guard 
against attempts to obtain more extensive 
rights of way than can be used, as in a 
case where it was shown by the reports of 
the United States Irrigation Survey, that 
the reservoir was large enough to hold all 
the water that flowed in the river, through- 
out the whole year— and twenty per cent. 
more. The applicant afterwards conceded 
these facts, but he thought he would apply 
for plenty of land while he was about it. 
Hence the requirement of a statement of 
the amount of water flowing in the source 
of supply. It need scarcely be said that an 
accurate measurement through a long per- 
iod of time is not demanded; but a sufficient 
showing is required to prove a reasonable 
relation between the amount of water avail- 
able, and the right of way applied for. 
Such facts as a prudent man would ascer- 
tain for himself before spending money in 
the construction of irrigation works will 
generally suffice, as the object of this class 
of requirements is the production of evi- 
dence that the right of way can be, and is 
likely to be utilized for irrigation; and 
shall not remain a useless burden on the 
land, and an obstacle in the way of others 
who may be willing and able to develop 
the irrigation possibilities of the country. 
This is an important matter, as by the law, 
five years are allowed for the construction 
of the works, and the right of way, in case 
of failure to complete them, can be for- 
feited only through judicial proceedings 
brought by the United States or through 
legislative enactment, processes which re- 
quire considerable time, during wliich the 


settler’s title is clouded by the unused ease- 
ment, while those who would be willing to 
construct such works may find the key 
points of the irrigation system of a .consider- 
able section of country occupied, and its 
development delayed during a number of 
years, by a claim of record which is of ben- 
efit to no one. The Department therefore 
exercises such care and makes such de- 
mands, as are within its power, to assure 
itself that the grants of right of way, ap- 
proved under the provisions of the act, 
shall be, what they were intended by Con- 
gress, a benefit to setlers, and an assistance 
in the development of irrigation. 

This act of ’91 grants a right of way, fifty 
feet from the water-line, besides the land 
occupied by the water. In this it is an ad- 
vance on sections 2339 and 2340 of the Re- 
vised Statutes enacted in 1866 and 1870 re- 
spectively, which merely recognize the water 
rights and rights of way which have vested 
and accrued, and which are recognized and 
acknowledged by the local customs, laws 
and decisions of the courts, there being no 
specified width of right of way. 

In the session of Congress just ended, a 
law was passed by which the United States 
in order to aid in the reclamation and set- 
tlement of desert land, agreed to cede one 
million acres of land, under certain condi- 
tions, to the states in which desert land is 
situated; it was approved August 18, 1894, 
and, in regard to this law, it can only be 
said at the present time, that the policy of 
the Department, uniformly favorable to the 
development of irrigation, assures the states 
a liberal administration of its provisions for 
the general good of the people. 

By the act of Congress of October 2nd, 
1888, and August 30th, 1890, the United 
States Geological Survey is authorized to 
locate and select reservoir sites, to be seg- 
gregated from the public domain. A large 
number of such sites have been selected, 
and most. if not ali of them, have been 
acted upon by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Nearly all have been approved and, by the 
provisions of those acts, are reserved from 
entry or settlement until otherwise provided 
by law. These sites embrace many im- 
portant localities for the storage of water, 
and are distributed throughout most of the 
arid land states and territories. They are 
now unavailable for any purpose except by 
act of Congress. The utility of these sites 
have in some cases been already impaired, 
if not wholly destroyed, by the construction 
of reservoirs in neighboring locations, much 
less economical and advantageous to the 


country as a whole. Unless some action be 
soon taken, the majority of them will be 
rendered of much less value, in the same 
manner. 


—— 
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It will doubtless be found necessary in the 
planning of comprehensive systems of irri- 
gation by the state authorities under the 
recent cession act, to occupy these reservoir 
sites; and this would seem to be a mode of 
use within the contemplation of Congress 
in reserving them. The states will doubt- 
less find it necessary to apply to Congress 
for authority to occupy and use them. Such 
action would insure their protection from 
the interferences mentioned, and would 
preserve them for the benefit of the people 
at large, for whom they were originally re- 
served. 


The necessity of irrigation in the future 
progress of the whole-country is fully real- 
ized by the Interior Department, and it 
has frequently placed itself on record both 
by its administration of the law and by its 
recommendations to Congress as fully in 
harmony with every effort in that direction, 
that will result in advantage to the people, 


in evolving from the Great American Desert 
of the last generation what is destined to 


be the great agricultural region of the 
world. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next paper is: 
an illustration of public lands, by Mr. 
FI. H. Newell of the Department of the 
Interior. 

NOTH.—The remarks of Mr. Newell 
were simply illustrative of a number of 
maps exposed on the stage. These re- 
marks were very interesting, but an in- 
telligible report of them could not be 
given without a reprint of the maps. 

The rest of the session was occupied 
by Representative Coffeen and Senator 
Carey of Wyoming. The Hon. Mr. Cof- 
feen spoke against the adoption by the 
states of the Carey act. Senator Carey 
explained at considerable length the 
provisions of the act, and the advant- 
ages to be derived therefrom. 


EVENING SESSION, SEPTEMBER 5ru, 


Meeting called to order at 8:30 P. M. 

Mr. CROWLEY of Colorado: I move 
that the regular order be set aside. 
There are several cities contending for 
the next convention meeting, and I 
think that we should get at that at 
this time. 

Motion duly seconded and prevailed. 

The CHAIRMAN: The roll of states 
will now be called, and any person 
wishing to be heard will rise when 
their state is called. 

The roll called without response until 
Oklahoma was reached. 

Mr. PITZER of Oklahoma: Mr. Pres- 
ident and Gentlemen of the Conyen- 
tion—I hold in my hand a letter which 
I now desire to read: 

El] Reno, Oklahoma, | 
August 31, 1894. | 
To the National Irrigation Congress, 

Denver, Colorado: 

Gentlemen—I hereby extend to you 
an earnest invitation to hold the next 
session of your congress in this city, 


. and through the bearer hereof tender 


to you the keys to our city. We can- 
not entertain you with the tropical 
fruits of California, nor the magnifi- 
cent natural scenery of Colorado, but 
believing that this congress has an ob- 
ject to advance the material welfare of 
the nation, and living as we do upon 
the eastern border of arid and semi- 
arid regions, we can offer you the in- 
ducements of viewing and realizing 
the condition of the country in which 


we are all so much interested, and 
offer you the enjoyable climate of 
the blending of the rays between a 
Northern and a Southern sun, as well 
as displaying to you the most marvel- 
ous evidence of energy, industry and 
integrity that has ever characterized 
any people in the history of civiliza- 
tion. 

Come and commune with us; our 
city, the most magnificent of its age; 
our territory, the brightest star in the 
firmament, shall be yours during your 
stay among us. We are interested and 
bid you God speed in your noble work. 

Yours truly, 
OC. H. HOBART, 

Attest: WM. McHUGH, City Clerk. 

Gentlemen of the Convention—In the 
center of the most magnificent nation 
on the face of the earth, lying near 
the center of the country which, less 
than six years ago was only known by 
roving bands of aborigines, there is a 
land whose country displays a thou- 
sand points of beauty; a country whose 
streams stretch out in threads of silver 
in every direction; a country on 
which the eyes of the nation rested 
early in 1889, when first came the re- 
port that the land would be thrown 
open for settlement. Immediately after 
this report came, followed the break- 
ing up of homes and a tedious march, 
and on a clear September day, when 
the sun was casting its genial rays over 
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¢he country, there belched forth the 
news that Oklahoma belonged to the 
people. Then came the most exciting 
race that was ever seen, and before 
sun set that evening Oklahoma was 
the home of one hundred thousand 
happy, contented people. Within five 
years that country presents a picture 
that is a wonder to the civilized world. 
No country exceeds it so far as energy, 
‘hospitality and generosity is con- 
eerned, and not only on behalf of the 
city of EK] Reno, but on behalf of the 
people of Oklahoma, I extend to you a 
hearty invitation to hold the next 
meeting of this congress at El Reno. 


Mr. CLARKE of Texas: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies, and Members of the 
Third National Irrigation Congress— 
Some time ago one of those creatures 
known to some as a tramp, but known 
to the commoners as a poet, uttered 
these words. They were supposed to 
have been spoken by a loving woman 
in reply to an inquiry that was made 
to her by her consort: ‘‘Where will 
you go?” Said she: “Take me to some 
land of sunshine, clime of promise 
sweet; where fertile fields, overhead 
‘the smiling sun; where forest trees give 


‘forth their their fragrant breath 
~of life; where life is real; take 
me there.” I ame ceertain that 
if the inner conscience of that 


poet could stand close to us this even- 
‘ing, if he could have that clairvoyant 
power that is claimed to be given to 
some, that would seem to inspire his 
words, we would find that he had ref- 
erence to a land located in the south- 
west of an empire, and called—Texas. 

It is a small place, it is true. It 
measures but 1,100 miles in one direc- 
tion and about 800 in another. It 
raises various things.. It was said at 
one time that it raised but two crops— 
eotton and shoel. But it has greatly 
improved in its agriculture since then, 
-and in addition to these products we 
raise everything that is known to the 
temperate and semi-tropical zones. We 
‘raise them in profusion. We raise good 
‘wheat, good corn, good oats, good cot- 
‘ton, good cattle; we have raised a crop 
ef good “Hoggs” down there. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

We have raised strong men and beau- 
tiful women. Now, when you raise 
good things, there is a cause for it. It 
is because there is good soil, proper 
environments, in the shape of a genial 
climate, beautiful scenes, and every- 
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thing that goes to mature and help the 
growth, and make the plant a strong 
and beautiful one. 

There is an old axiom that life goes 
with life. We have within the 
state of Texas some of the grandest 
things upon the continent. We are 
looking for one other great thing, and 
we want to get it. We want the 
Fourth National Irrigation Congress to 
meet in Texas. 


We would like the Fourth National 
Irrigation Congress to meet at the city 
of San Antonio. You can find no more 
delightful surroundings. You will find 
orange trees in every yard, with the 
wheat, the corn and the oats of the 
northern clime growing side by side, 
with the fields of cotton adding their 
pristine beauty to the scene. 


The city of San Antonio and the state 
of Texas invite the Fourth National Ir- 
rigation Congress to meet at San An- 
tonio, and they say they will give you 
a genuine Texas welcome, and every- 
thing in Texas is genuine and large. 
We hope to have you, and we want 
you to consider this proposition in all 
sincerity. 

I wish I could place before you a 
few representatives of Texas men and 
let you see what they look like. I wish 
I had the eloquence of the gentleman 
who preceded me from Oklahoma. I 
wish that I could sing to you with that 
sweet siren voice what we will do for 
you. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your at- 
tention. 

Mr. CRAIGEN of Illinois: Mr. Pres- 
ident and Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion—I know, gentlemen, that I speak 
for all of you when I say that you will 
give this matter your best thought, 
and will make a decision that seems to 
you to be best for irrigation. What do 
we need? What does the cause of irri- 
gation need? I take it, it needs infor- 
mation to be dispersed throughout the 
land. This congress represents the best 
ideas of irrigation in the land. 

We need information in a new field 
outside of the arid regions. We need, 
as has been said before from this 
platform and from the floor to-day a 
number of times, legislation; and if I 


understood Senator Carey aright, the 


arid regions of the West represent in 
the House about one-eighth, or 12 per 
cent. of the representation. In the 
United States, certainly a very large 
majority are absolutely uninformed on 
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matters of irrigation. No doubt there 
are numbers in Congress who will in- 
dorse all I say as to the lack of infor- 
mation on matters that to you are like 
household words. 

I hold in my hand a telegram which 
I will read: 

“Chicago, Sept. 5, 1894. 
“To Hdw. F. Craigen: 

“The city of conventions will be 
pleased to have the Irrigation Con- 
gress held here next year, and as 
mayor i extend to you a cordial invita- 
tion to select Chicago as your next 
meeting place. 

“JOHN P. HOPKINS, Mayor.” 

I had a talk before I left with the 
editors of the leading papers, and they 
asked me to extend to this convention 
a most cordial invitation to come to 
that city, promising special services 
and all facilities. 

I will not attempt to tell you any- 
thing about Chicago. I think you 
know it well enough. I think that if 
you will accept this invitation we can 
secure you a representation from forty- 
five of the states. We will endeavor, 
as we have done before, to secure the 
governor of every state. We will en- 
deavor, aS we have done before, to se- 
eure the representatives of every na- 
tion in the world. 

If you come to Chicago, I think that 
the past history of that city is such 
that you can be assured that you will 
not regret having been there. You 
were handsomely treated in Salt Lake 
City, in Los Angeles, and later in Den- 
ver, and you should meet next at Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. HADLY of New Mexico: Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention—I take pleasure in presenting 
to you for your consideration the name 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, as a suit- 
able place to hold the next meeting of 
this Congress. (Applause.) 

I wish to read to you a communica- 
tion: 

“Albuquerque, N. M.—At a meeting 
of the delegates of the Commercial 
Club, Sept. 1, 1894, it was ordered that 
the delegates to the Denver Convention 
of the National Irrigation Congress, ap- 
pointed by the mayor of this city and 
this club, are directed to extend a most 
cordial invitation to said convention to 
‘hold its next annual meeting in the 
city of Albuquerque. We pledge the 
usual facilities necessary to such a 
convention, and offer to raise the sum 
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of $2,000 to cover advertising, in order 
to make such a convention a success in 
every way. 

(Signed) “R. KIMBALL, Pres. 
“Ww. A. BYNUM, Sec’y.” 

I am authorized to offer some induce- 
ments of a material character. We all 
seem to look to our pocketbooks with 
more firmness than we used to. We 
have to economize more closely than 
we used to, but I am authorized to say 
that the railroads will give you as low 
rates as have ever been obtained for 
similar meetings. I am authorized to 
say that you will have your own choice 
of many interesting excursions that 
may be suggested, chief of which will 
be a trip to the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado. 

If you hold the convention at Albu- 
querque, you can go with less expense 
to all the Colorado valley and Salt River 
valley, where you can study irrigation 
better than anywhere else. There are 
3,000 men working on irrigation canals 
alone. You will have a chance to visit 
the Indian towns. You will have an 
opportunity to study them. You will 
have an opportunity to visit the an- 
cient city of Santa Fe, and dozens of 
other trips. It is true that it is the 
land of the Montezumas; it is true also 
that it is the land of the Yankees, who 
have brought that land to the promi- 
nence that it deserves. As to its rights, 
New Mexico is the birthplace of irri- 
gation. You will see ditches that carry 
water to our soil that were used 
by the great grandfathers of the pres- 
ent owners. You will see relics of the 
people that have left no history be- 
hind them; their once magnificent 
buildings stand only in ruins. 

I think that New Mexico should have 
the next meeting of this honorable 
body. 

It is true, we have not offered you 
any very large sum of money, but 
when you come we will see that you 
are not charged full mileage from and 
to your various homes. When you 
come, I hope and expect that you will 
meet a larger proportion of the people 
from our sister republic in the South 
than you would probably meet at any 
other point. 

Gentlemen, do us the honor to come 
to Albuquerque. 

The CHAIRMAN: Oregon. 

Mr. BRIGHAM of Oregon: Ore- 
gon does not desire to be heard at this 
time; later, she does. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Washington. 

Mr. CLARK of Washington: Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Third National Irrigation Con- 
gress—The great Northwest and the 
state of Washington invites you to hold 
the Fourth Irrigation Congress at the 
city of Spokane. I hold in my hand, 
Mr. Chairman, a letter from the mayor 
of Spokane, which I desire to have the 
secretary of this convention read: 

Mayor’s Office, Spokane, Wash., 
August 29, 1894. 

To the Honorable President and Dele- 
gates to the Third National. Irriga- 
tion Congress: 

Gentlemen—The city of Spokane, the 
metropolis of the Northern Intermoun- 
tain Empire, containing millions of 
acres susceptible of varied forms of de- 
velopment, sends greeting to the Third 
National Irrigation Congress in ses- 
sion at Denver, and respectfully so- 
licits the location of your next meeting 
in this city. The importance of the 
work undertaken by your organization 
suggests the eminent propriety of hold- 
ing your sessions in those centers of 
inland trade, whose location would of 
itself attract the greatest number of 
people, whose interest in the work of 
the Congress would be the means of 
diffusing the largest volume of infor- 
mation over the widest extent of terri- 
tory to be benefited. 

Our hotel accommodations are ample 
and commodious, while the extensive 
street car system affords excellent op- 
portunity for rest and recreation, while 
the view of our wonderful water falls 
is inspiring, and has to be looked upon 
in order to be appreciated. 

The railroads centering here will in- 
sure a large attendance from all that 
immense country embraced within the 
limits of the great Columbia valley and 
tributary waters. 

I feel warranted in the statement 
that if our city is honored with being 
your choice, the hearts of our thirty 
thousand people will respond in giving 
your representatives such a hearty wel- 
come as will make their work mem- 
orable, and their stay among us pleas- 
ant and profitable to the members. 


Respectfully, H. N. BELT, 
(Seal) Mayor. 
Attest: WM. MORSH, City Clerk. 
Gentlemen, I desire to say but a very 
few words. You have been offered by 
the gentleman from New México cer- 
tain considerations if you give them 
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the next Congress. Gentlemen, we 
propose to go you one better if you give 
it to us. We propose to advertise the 
next Congress to meet at the State of 
Washington, and furnish funds for the 
printing of the report. The delegates 
from States will be entertained free 
of charge, opera house, music, and all 
the other incidentals be furnished free, 
and low rates be guaranteed. Excur- 
sions will be run to the irrigated fields 
of our sister State of Oregon, passing 
through our best districts. Free trans- 
portation will be given on all our 
street cars to all our delegates, and in 
fact we intend to entertain you to the 
extent of our ability. We expect to 
expend between three and five thou- 
sand dollars if you give us the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. LEET of Colorado: I rise to sec- 
ond the nomination of the city of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Denver, with 
characteristic impatience, is looking in 
the direction of New Mexico, among 
other States and Territories, for an en- 
largement of her commercial connec- 
tions. I think that a larger attendance 
from Denver can be obtained to go to 
Albuquerque than to any other point 
named. Personally, I am of the opin- 
ion that Denver is the only place to 
hold all of these conventions of the 
arid regions all the time, but I know 
that the majority are going to visit 
around from year to year, and I am not 
going to resist the will of the majority. 

The CHAIRMAN: The chair will 
have to ask the indulgence of the Con- 
gress. I will have to take upon myself 
the duty of presenting the claim of one 
State that has no representative on the 
floor. From the number of communi- 
eations I have received I am led to be- 
lieve that every prominent citizen, 
either political or financial, living in 
the State of Georgia has joined in the 
recommendation that our next conyen- 
tion go to that State. I have this let- 
ter from the Governor of Georgia: 

State of Georgia, Hxecutive Office,| 

Atlanta, August 23, 1894. | 
Major W. G. Whidby, Member National 

Executive Committee, National Irri- 

gation Congress, Atlanta, Ga.: 

Dear Sir—As Governor of the State 
ot Georgia, I take pleasure in inviting 
the National Irrigation Congress to 
hold their next annual session, in 1895, 
in this city. It will be the year of our 
Hxposition, and the members will have 
an opportunity of seeing the most pros- 
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perous city of the most prosperous 
State of the most satisfied and content- 
ed and promising section of the Union, 
at its best. I am sure that they will 
be received with hospitality by the cit- 
izens of Atlanta and by the people of 
the State. I extend to them through 
you a cordial invitation to meet in this 
city. Very truly, ete., 
W. I. NORTHEN, Governor. 

I have also letters in the same tenor 
from the mayor anéd city council of At- 
lanta, and from Porter King, W. J. 
Houston, Geo. W. Harrison, A. S. Clay, 
President of the Senate; W. Y. Atkin- 
son, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the Executive Committee 
of the Cotton States Exposition Com- 
pany; G. W. Ryals, W. T. McArthur 
and J. H. Estill. 

Mr. BRIGHAM of Oregon: Oregon, 
thus far in this convention, has kept 
silence, so far as her duty allowed her 
to do so, but on this question she de- 
sires to be heard. We have come a 
long distance, gentlemen, to carry back 
to our people the results of questions 
that have long interested you, and I do 
not speak from our own State alone, 
but of all the great section of which 
we are a part. 

When you viewed these maps before 
us this afternoon, I trust that each and 
every one of you had in your mind that 
vast section in the great Pacific North- 
west, which is a part of the semi-arid 
region, and which has as yet not been 
favored by a session of the Irrigation 
Congress. The first session was held 
in that once wild West, the capital of 
Utah. The next was among the or- 
ange groves and magnolias of Califor- 
nia. And to-day we stand in this 
Queen City of the West, this fair child 
of the mountains, Denver, the grandest 
of them all, and now this vast region, 
constituting more than one-third of the 
whole arid region, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and Montana, comes here and 
asks that you come to us and teach us 
something of what you know. We ask 
it because it means a great deal to us. 

We have been looked on as a people 
growing rich without irrigation, but 
Wwe are confronted to-day with condi- 
tions which have brought our people to 
realize that it is the waters of their 
mountains, wedded to the sands of 
their plains, that must afford a living 
for thousands of families. The great 
sheep industry of that region, out of 
which we have in the past gained a 
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living, has been stricken to the dust 
by hostile legislation. The great min- 
ing industries in everyone of these four 
states have been again threatened 
with hostile legislation. Pveryone of 
these four states, gentlemen, in years 
gone by, have received large amounts 
of money from her stock industries 
and from her mines, and both of these 
industries to-day are in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

And so I say to you, that while we 
have been a prosperous region in the 
past, if you will come to us with your 
wisdom, you will find us all ready to 
worship at the shrine of irrigation, and 
we need your opinions and your works. 
Come, gentlemen, from these old irri- 
gated sections, come and tell our min- 
ers and our stock men how they may 
take the waters from the mountain 
streams and spread it on these broad 
prairies and valleys, and make them 
green with fruits and beautiful flow- 
ers; come, gentlemen, tell us how, out 
of these vast bonanza farms, we may 
carve small and happy homes; come, 
tell us how, upon the laughing bosom 
of flowing water, we may float away 
forever the mortgages of our homes. 
(Applause). 

Gentlemen, there is more in this than 
in the interest of our great railroad 
corporations. This touches the heart 
of this great Northwest. We are a 
people who need you, your lectures and 
your works. 

The State of Oregon, through me, as 
its feeble mouth-piece—ladies and gen- 
tlemen of this convention—seconds the 
nomination as the next place of meet- 
ing of this convention, the capital of 
the Northern empire, that fair daugh- 
ter of the Northwest, Spokane. 

Mr. MOSES of Kansas: In holding 
these meetings it seems to me they 
should be held at a place where they 
can be attended by the greatest num- 
ber. We believe that when we want to 
learn anything, that we can learn it 
better when we see it, when we test 
it, when we eat it, and all of the 
speeches, all of the theories, all of the 
papers that might be read on any 
stage, can be read, and the informa- 
tion can—if the gentleman pleases—be 
digested at home; but allow me to say 
that if we want to learn irrigation, if 
we. want to know what it is we must 
go where it is. And so I say to-night, 
Mr. Chairman, that if we want to ad- 
vance the cause of irrigation so that, 
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in the end we can carry the banner to 
that grand success which we are all 
seeking to obtain, that we should be in 
that locality where every gentleman 
from the east, the north and the south 
can meet with us and give us that help 
we all need. 

I shall second the nomination of 
Albuquerque. 

Mr. STANTON of Montana: On be- 
half of the delegation from Montana, I 
desire to second the nomination of 
Spokane. 

We of the National Irrigation Con- 
gress are not students; we are instruct- 
ors, and we do not need to go into an 
irrigated region to find out what irri- 
gation is, but our purpose is to instruct 
people, and find out what is needed in 
the way of irrigation. If we go down 
to the region of New Mexico, can we 
instruct the people down there in the 
matter of irrigation? Let us go where 
we are needed. 

Mr. WALLACE of North Dakota: 
Mr. Chairman, I move the previous 
question. Can’t we proceed to take an 
informal ballot? 

Motion duly seconded and prevailed. 

Roll call with following results: 

Albuquerque, 94; Spokane, 49; El Re- 
no, 8; San Antonio, 20; Chicago, 3. 

Mr. FROST: I now move that we 
take a formal ballot. 

Motion duly put and prevailed. 


RESULT OF FORMAL BALLOT: 

Arizona 8 votes for Albuquerque, 8 
votes for Spokane; California, 12 votes 
for Albuquerque, 14 votes for Spokane; 
Colorado, 5 votes for Albuquerque, 4. 
votes for Spokane; Idaho, 8 votes for 
Spokane; Illinois, 3 votes for Albuquer- 


que; Kansas, 16 votes for Albuquerque; 
Missouri, 1 vote for Spokane; 1 vote 
for Albuquerque; Montana, 8 votes for 
Spokane; Nebraska, 13 votes for Albu- 
querque; New Mexico, 8 votes for Al- 
buquerque; Nevada, 8 votes for Albu- 
querque; North Dakota, 9 votes for Al- 
buquerque; Oklahoma, 8 votes for Hl 
Reno; Oregon, 9 votes for Spokane; 
South Dakota, 9 votes for Albuquer- 
que; Texas, 20 votes for Albuquerque; 
Utah, 6 votes for Albuquerque, 2 votes 
for Spokane; Washington, 9 votes for 
Spokane; Wisconsin, 2 votes for Albu- 
querque; Wyoming, 2 votes for Albu- 
querque, 8 votes for Spokane; Rhode 
Island, 2 votes for Albuquerque. Total 
vote for Albuquerque, 124; for Spo- 
kane, 71; for El Reno 8 votes 

Mr. PITZER of Oklahoma: On be- 
half of the children or the child of this 
family, Oklahoma now desires to 
change her vote from HI Reno to Albu- 
querque, and move this convention 
that the city of Albuquerque be now 
declared the unanimous choice of the 
convention. 

Motion duly put and prevailed. 

Mr. HADLEY of New Mexico: f 
most sincerely thank you for the selec- 
tion which you have made. 

Mr. PRINCE of New Mexico: I came 
to this hall an hour and a quarter ago 
from the committee on resolutions, in 
order to ascertain whether you would 
be ready to receive the report from the 
committee. We had hoped that you 
would be able to do so, but it is evident 
that the report cannot be received to- 
night. Therefore, I announce that the 
report will be in to-morrow. 

On motion adjourned. 


a 


FOURTH DAY. 


MORNING SESSION, SEPTEMBER 7ru. 


Convention called to order at 9:30 


a. m.: 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the pleas- 
ure of the convention? 

Mr. HINCKLEY of Kansas: I desire 
to offer the following resolution? 

“Resolved, That Congress. should 
make sufficient appropriation at its 
next session to speedily complete the 
investigation of irrigation possibilities 
of the great plains states and that in 
such investigations, preference should 
be given to those states which receive 
no benefits from the Carey law; pro- 
vided that such states shall first estab- 
lish irrigation engineering departments 
to co-operate with the general govern- 
ment in this work. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a report 
on irrigation in Washington, prepared 
by Dr. Blalock, which is in charge of 
Mr. HE. H. Lilly, and we will ask him 
to present it in a five minutes’ talk. 

Mr. LILLY of Washington: Mr. 
President and Gentlemen: I want to 
say what Dr. Blalock would probably 
not have said had he addressed this 
congress. In the northwest country he 
has a five hundred-acre fruit farm in 
which he grows wonderful fruit. Some 
of these have paid him at the rate of 
one thousand dollars per acre. He has 
another fruit farm down on the Colum. 
bia. All these fruits grow by irrigation. 
The impression has gone forth that 
we do not know what irrigation is in 
the Northwest, but when you come to 
Spokane next year, I mean two years 
hence, you will see that we not only 
have some old irrigators over in the 
Northwest, but that they are able to 
teach something to the younger men 
in the industry. 

We can show you there to-day one 
hundred and fifty thousand acres un- 
der irrigation along the Snake River 
in Idaho, and Mr. Green can show you 
one hundred thousand more. You 
would see more small irrigators than 
in most any other state outside of 
Colorado, and perhaps Utah and Cali- 
fornia, more than in New Mexico and 


Arizona, and it is not known as an: 
irrigating state. 

There are a number of small irrigat- 
ors who are succeeding wonderfully on 
the Yacame in Washington; we can 
show you hundreds of ten-acre farms. 
that are supporting families in coin- 
plete health and happiness, and we do 
not pretend to grow wheat under irri- 
gation, but we do grow wheat on the 
uplands at the rate of forty to sixty 
bushels to the acre. 


Mr. CUTTLE of Utah followed with 
an address upon the beet-sugar indus- 
try of Utah. He spoke of the establish- 
ment of a factory and the difficulties. 
which it was necessary to contend 
with; he also gave figures showing the 
profitable nature of the crop to the 
farmer and concluded with the figures. 
of the output of the factory, as follows: 
1891—one million one hundred thous- 
and pounds. 1892—one million five 
hundred thousand pounds. 1893—four: 
million two hundred thousand pounds. 
1894—about five million pounds. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have here: 
Senor Ybarrola of Mexico, who enter- 
tained us so splendidly the other night. 
He would like to talk to us at this 
time on the International Commissions. 


Senor YBARROLA of Mexico:—Mr. Pres- 
ident, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have 
applied to the Chairman of our 
Congress for the permission of addressing 
you a second time; my first address was 
rather a greeting , though I clearly and dis- 
tinctly stated therein what my general 
views were on the important question of 
irrigation, and which the points I deemed of 
international interest and requiring to be 
attentively dealt with. 

I want now to set before you certain ideas 
on the interesting problem we have to 
study, and to state the actual condition of 
those rivers that are a boundary line be- 
tween your country and mine; I will ex- 
express my views in all loyalty, and I 
greatly depend upon your feelings of right 
and justice to be listened to with atten- 
tion and to have my words kept on record 
in the official proceedings of this convention. 

I do not pretend at all, to teach you any- 
thing; I came here to learn, and I have al- 
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ready learned a good deal; the several reso- 
lutions that have been introduced by some 
of the American delegates; the different 
views expressed by them on the question of 
public lands and on the desirability of fed- 
eral action in certain instances; the inter- 
esting papers of my honorable colleagues 
from Canada, on the land laws and on ir- 
rigation in their country; the study of the 
irrigation law of the State of Colorado, have 
been sources of precious information for 
ame, and I shall certainly avail myself of 
them for future use. But, a congress like 
‘ours is an exchange of ideas, and when you 
have doubts about certain points and do 
not know with precision what the result 
may be of certain action taken on the 
matter, the experience of other people may 
be for you like a land mark to guide you 
in your discussions. 

I will not undertake to touch here tech- 
mical matters; let us leave technical re- 
searches to technical men; when set before 
people who have not the proper training, 
they may lead into trouble and be the 
source of unpleasant scenes as those we had 
dJast year at Los Angeles, when by not 
thoroughly understanding the ideas of one 
of the most honorable delegates, Major Pow- 
ell, whom I sincerely regret not to see 
among us, this gentleman who is an honor 
to his country and whom scientists all 
over the world, are accustomed to respect 
and admire, was somewhat rudely handled. 

I confine myself therefore to viewing the 
irrigation question from the economical, legal 
and international standpoint. You know, 
of course, better than I, what is your 
own condition, and how far federal action 
is to be desired in some of the questions of 
irrigation; I have nothing to say in this re- 
spect, and I want only to tell you how 
that action has been working with us, il- 
lustrating the matter with an example. That 
River Nazas of which I spoke in my first 
address has its headquarters in the eastern 
slope of the western chain of the Sierre 
Madre, the highest peaks of which form the 
divide between the States of Durango and 
Sinaloa; it flows for a length of about 
three hundred miles through the State of 
Durango, irrigates the fields of the district 
of Nazas, where cotton, wheat and corn are 
raised, enters the district of Mapimi, after 
traversing it for about twenty miles begins 
to be the boundary between the States of 
Coahuila and Durango, until both its banks 
belong to the former, where the 
surplus water, when there is any, spreads 
over the plains of Mayran. 

From the Strait of Romundo and the 
‘Canon of Caladazas towards the east and 
until it reaches Mayran, the Nazas flows 
through one of the most wonderful agricul- 
tural sections of Mexico, extending north- 
wards to the Bolson of Mapini, southwards 
to the Sierra of Los Hornos and of Ximul- 
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co. All of this land was sold in 1848 for 
eighty thousand dollars, to be paid in long 
installments; it belonged then to one single 
owner; now it is the seat of hundreds of 
proprietors and the 175,000 hectares of it 
that are under cultivation, say 432,425 acres. 
command to-day rents of $4.00 yearly per 
acre, in such way that, if all of them were 
rented, those 482,425 acres of land that are 
not one-tenth of what was sold in 1848 for 
$80,000 would give an annual income of’ $1,- 
729,700, representing at 10 per cent. interest 
a capital of $17,297,000. Suppose the re- 
maining nine-tenths to be of inferior qual- 
ity, which is not strictly correct, since there 
are splendid sections of land among them; 
suppose they would only bring $1.00 rent 
per annum, which is equivalent to $3,891,- 
825; capitalize at 10 per cent. you will have 
a capital of $38,918,250, add to 
the $17,297,000 already obtained 
and we come to this amazing result: Prop- 
erty sold in 1846 for $80,000 yields to-day 
$5,621,525; is worth $56,215,250 if capital- 
ized at 10 per cent. and $93,692,233 if the 
interest is only put down at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 

I do not want to describe the several 
dams that bring the waters of the Nazas 
to the different haciendas along its banks; 
nor shall I enter into a detailed account of 
the many canals starting therefrom; still 
less waste our time on the systems of irri- 
gation; I reserve these for the Association 
of Irrigation Engineers; I just wish to call 
your attention to the fact that the building 
of those several dams and canals, as the 
former property was sub-divided, originat- 
ed serious questions among the different 
owners, who had great difficulty in defining 
their respective rights. If they went to 
the courts, those questions were never de- 
cided and the long law suits were a kind 
of a whirlpool in which fortunes were sunk; 
if they applied to the executive power of 
their state, this power was always rather 
apt to act in a way more peremptory than 
prudent. In the meanwhile property was 
going down and a feeling of restlessness 
and confusion was pervading the whole re- 
gion. 

Under such circumstances the law was 
passed in virtue of which the Nazas, being, 
in part of its course, a boundary line be- 
tween the States of Durango and Coahuila, 
fell under federal control, and this decision 
was the end of confusion and of instabil- 
ity. Regulations were issued for the distri- 
bution of water from the Nazas; a federal 
commission formed by a chief engineer, 
three civil engineers as assistants, and two 
foremen was appointed to carry out such 
regulations and to study and report upon 
the questions both technical and econom- 
ical, that might come forth, and ever since 
its creation in 1891, when I was ealled by 
the President of the Republic to be the 
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chief engineer of such commission, not a 
law suit has taken place, not a fight has 
‘disgraced that favored region that has be- 
come what I reported a few moments ago, 
and all the land owners acknowledge the 
benefit brought about by the intervention of 
-our federal government. 

I give you these facts for what they are 
worth; you may draw your own conclusions. 
You have seen how the intervention of a 
higher and more independent power was 
used in the Mexican Union for quenching 
discord and defining and settling the rights 
ef parties living in two different States. 
The lawfulness and _ constitutionality of 
such measure, I shall not discuss; I am an 
engineer, and as such a practical man, not 
very fond of empty theories and always 
looking after practical results. The law that 
established federal intervention in those 
rivers, not navigable, that are in part or in 
their whole length a limit between two 
‘States came at the right time, was conveni- 
ent, and, therefore, I think it was a good 
one. The results obtained therefrom con- 
firm this statement. 

If federal action was required in Mexico, 
and proved so beneficial in its ultimate re- 
sults for defining the rights of private par- 
ties living in different States, how much 
‘more the action of a power above the power 
of States must be necessary to harmonize 
conflicting interests, moreover when such 
interests are not only those of States be- 
longing to one single nation but of States 
belonging to two different ones, perfectly 
independent from each other, yet bound to- 
gether by existing treaties? Gentlemen, I 
am sorry I have not on hand all the data I 
would like to have in order to show you 
the actual condition of the great question 
that underlies the use of the waters of the 
Rio Grande and its different feeders. I 
must also mention in connection with this 
river the Colorado River that is in a simi- 
lar, though in not such a strained condition 
as the Rio Grande. ~- 

Taking this river at the point where it 
enters Mexican territory and becomes a 
boundary line, an international river, I 
shall say that some years ago it was next 
to impossible to cross it between Paso del 
Norte, Mexico, and El Paso, Texas, from 
the month of July to the month of March 
-of the following year, unless using ferries 


or flat boats, commonly called chalames. 
Some years ago Paso del Norte was a 
prosperous agricultural community, and 


used to furnish wine, corn and wheat to the 
American forts; in 1880 it sent $40,000 
worth of wheat to Las Cruces, New Mexico; 
now, from July, 1892, to the middle of Jan- 
uary, 1893, the Rio Grande was dry at Paso 
del Norte, and I have crossed it just now 
coming here, and seen it rolling down a very 
-small volume of water. 

For eight years they have had no corn 
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erop in that region on account of the river 
being generally dry in the month of July. 
How is this to be accounted for? The an- 
swer is a plain one. I have no complete 
data on the subject but I have been able to 
gather these that I set before your eyes 
from official reports. In the last ten years 
a great number of large canals have been 
opened in Colorado and New Mexico, and, 
if this work goes on, there will be no water 
left at all for those who, although being be- 
low, had prior rights, having been the ear- 
liest settlers. 

Of the several water divisions of the State 
of Colorado, there is one formed by the Rio 
Grande and its feeders in the same State, 
and this division, some years ago covered au 
area of 1,575 square miles, and there was a 
eapital of $1,890,000 invested in canals and 
ditches. According to the report of the 
state engineer of Colorado for the year 
1892, there are in such division 552,644 
acres of land under cultivation and receiy- 
ing irrigation from such ditches. In 1890, 
the irrigated area was only 320,000 acres, 
so there was in three years an increase of 
66 per cent. No wonder! the same report 
states that there were in 1892 two hundred 
canals or ditches in that “division, the de- 
scription of which can be easily found in 
official documents. Most of these 
canals have been built from 
1885 to 1892, and few of them were open 
between the years of 1852 and 1860. 

In the meantime, the ditch of Paso del 
Norte, more than 800 years old, has been 
left without any water. 

A good many ditches in New Mexico have 
been opened after 1852, and the best proof 
of it is that the towns of Dona Ana, Las 
Cruces and Mesilla were not settled until 
after the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

I do not enter into the facts connected 
with the Pecos River, one of the great 
feeders of the Rio Grande, of which such 
an extensive use is now being made in New 
Mexico, and I only mention the Colorado, 
because whatever refers to one of these 
streams may be applied to all of them. 


Now, according to the treaties existing 
between the United States and Mexico, 


both nations have equal rights on the riv- 
ers that are a boundary line between them; 
these rivers must be kept as rivers, and I 
do not see how that is going to be if there 
is no water left in them. I do certainly 
think that the States of this Republic have 
a right to use their water, but I do not 
equally believe in their right to a complete 
absorption of the same for their own ex- 
elusive benefit; a certain share must be 
left for Mexico: this is perfectly clear and 
perfectly just; therefore, it must be done. 
How shall it be done? BY MBHANS OF A 


CONVENTION BETWEEN THE GOY- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF MEX- 
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ICO sl ATS WiLL nS PRE E- 
SPECTIVE RIGHTS OF BOTH COUN- 
TRIES AND ESTABLISH RULES FOR 
THE USE OF THE WATERS OF THOSE 
RIVERS THAT ARE TO BE CALLED IN- 
TERNATIONAL RIVERS. 


Any steps towards the appointment of 
any international commission by both the 
governments for the settlement of this ques- 
tion, would lead to the consolidation of the 
good feelings actually existing between both 
nations, and it would certainly be a great 
achievement for this congress to promote 
the creation of such a commission to which 
competent powers should be given. 

I dare say its work would be comparative- 
ly easy if the members of the same were 
engineers rather than lawyers. 

Denver, Colorado, 7th September, 1894. 

“J RAMON DE YBARROLA. 
Engineer to the Mexican Government, 
Delegate to the Third International 
Irrigation Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now 
listen to a paper by Hon. David Boyd 
of Colorauo. 


DAVID BOYD of Colorado: 


An attempt at determining what portion 
of water used in irrigating from the South 
Platte and its tributaries, returns into the 
beds of the parent streams. 


The object of all irrigation is to afford 
the plant sufficient water for transpiration; 
all else applied to the soil is waste, but in 
securing this supply, waste of water is 
necessary as is that of heat energy in pro- 
ducing mechanical results by steam. The 
waste, so far as the needs of the plant are 
concerned, are direct evaporation from the 
surface and percollation into the strata be- 
low the reach of the roots of the plants. 
Hence it will be seen that deep rooting 
plants, like alfalfa, can avail themselves of 
a larger proportion of water in the soil 
than shallow rooting ones. Rainfalls that 
do not go deep enough to reach the roots of 
plants are of no use except it be to cool 
the surface through absorption of heat by 
evaporation. <A rainfall of one-fourth of an 
inch will scarcely wet an inch deep, and 
is in this climate all evaporated by the sun- 
shine of one day. An inch of rainfall will 
wet a perfectly dry surface only four inches 
deep and will reach the roots of but few 
agricultura: plants, and observation on my 
part confims the view that it will practical- 
ly all be evaporated in four days and will 
be of no value to ordinary agricultural 
plants, except used in connection with irri- 
gation, If the soil below is moist to the 
point reached by the rainfall, then it will 
indirectly aid irrigation by supplying water 
to be evaporated instead of that below and 
thus continue the period during which the 
soil will hold sufficient moisture* for the 
roots of the growing plants. Hence, both 
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reasoning and observation have confirmed 
in me the opinion, that frequent light irriga- 
tions is the most wasteful use we can make 
of water, for evaporated water from the sur- 
face is lost to the areas in the immediate 
vicinity where it has been used, floating off 
into remote and unknown atmospheric re- 
gions, borne along by the accidental air 
current with which its specific gravity min- 
gles it. On the other hand, that part of a 
heavy irrigation which gets below the reach 
of the roots is not lost for use to a length- 
ened system of irrigation, since for the 
most part it returns to the bed of the pa- 
rent stream and may be used again on lower 
areas. 


This return of a portion of the water used 
in irrigation in districts where this practice 
has been carried on sufficiently long, is a 
fact that has been mentioned by many writ- 
ers on irrigation, but so far as I am in- 
formed no attempts have been made to 
measure in any irrigation system the exact 
quantity returned, until J. P. Maxwell, the 
State Engineer of Colorado commenced a 
series of search measurements for the 
South Platte in 1889. The results found by 
him were: water returning from the canon 
of the South Platte to Iliff, a distance of 
175 miles, in 1889, 422.77 seconds feet, in 
1890 449.21 and in 1891 611.76. No tables 
were made by him from measurements 
made in 1892, since a heavy rain storm ren- 
dered the measurements unreliable. 

In 1898 these measurements were con- 
tinued by his successor and in that year 
the return water was found to be 573.29 
seconds feet. Up to the time of this meas- 
urement it will be seen that the inflow in- 
creased, but here is a falling off of about 6 
per cent. Hence, we may conclude that the 
inflow has reached its limit of increase, and 
that at the time of the year when these 
measurements were made, the latter part 
of October, the inflow will not vary far 
from 600 cubic feet per second. 


THE RIVDRS INFLOW. 


Near the end of March, 1892, Mr. Maxwell 
made a measurement of this river for the 
purpose of determining the constancy of the 
inflow, it being believed that it would be 
less just before the commencement of the 
irrigation season than at its close. The re- 
sults obtained did not verify this expecta- 
tion, since the falling off was but slight— 
not more than eight per cent. 

Prof. L. G. Carpenter measured the re- 
turn underflow of the Cache La Poudre, and 
found in October, 1891, 77.71 seconds feet 
and in the following March, 100.24. He has 
made other measurements since and informs 
me that they do not vary much from 100 
seconds feet. 

From the above it appears that the re- 
turn underflow into the Platte may be ex- 
pected to fluctuate slightly around 600 feet 
per second, and that from the Poudre 
around 100 feet. This steadiness of the re- 
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turn sub-surface water, arises from the 
fact that it flows very slowly in the direc- 
tion of the slope of the underlying strata 
that diverts its movement from the vertical 
to the horizontal. So far as research has 
been able to determine, the average rate 
would seem to be less than a mile per year. 
It is worth while for those wishing to di- 
vert subsurface water into canals to note 
earefully this slowness of its lateral move- 
ment. 

In the measurements of the return waters 
of the Platte and its northermost tributary, 
it is of importance to note that the return 
of the former is six times that of the latter, 
although the tributary has a greater aver- 
age flow through its canon than the former. 
Taking an average of four years the Platte 
shows a flow of only 330 seconds feet, while 
the Poudre shows 850. This greater return 
into the Platte is accounted for in two 
ways: the length measured is six times as 
great, and this allows of the return water 
being used over and over again in the long- 
er stream, and the Platte receives directly 
the drainage of a large portion of the area 
irrigated not only by the Poudre but of 
three other tributaries about as large. The 
return flow into the other three rivers has 
never been measured, but may approximate- 
ly be assumed to be into each, equal to 
that of the Poudre. Hence, we have return 
underflow into the Platte and its four trib- 
utaries, closely approximating 1,000 feet per 
second nearly steadily the year around. How 
does this compare with the average yearly 
flow in the canons of these five streams? 
Measurements made and recorded by the 
State Engineer in his report for 1891-2 and 
taken for four years give an average of 
about 1,500 cubic feet per second. In other 
words the subsurface flow is to that through 
the canons as 2 to 3. We must further re- 
member that the flow, both subsurface and 
that from the canons is only used for seven 
months in the year and hence gives a larger 
proportion of return flow than the above 
shows. Hence it may be safely said that 
as much returns into the beds of these 
streams as the total received through the 
canons. That is about one-half applied to 
the surface is either evaporated or trans- 
pired from the leaves of growing plants, 
and the other half is used over and over 
again, giving in a series of secondary, ter- 
tiary, etc., uses in an infinite series of one- 
half, one-quarter and one-eighth, etec., the 
sum of which is one. In other words, of 
the water spread over eighty acres we have 
a return of secondary use for forty acres, of 
tertiary use twenty acres, of fourth (to 
drop the Latin numeral derivatives) use ten 
acres, of fifth use five, of sixth use two 
and one-half, the sum of which is 7714 acres, 
and if kept up to the end of the series 
would give 80 acres. 


A pertinence question here is, how much of 
this subsurface flow is a return from water 
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used in irrigation, and how much from 
sources independent of and anticedent to ir- 
rigation? 

We are in part able to answer this ques- 
tion. The State Engineer gives the inflow 
separately, of each section alone, the points 
where measurements were taken, and from 
this we are led to the general conclusion 
that the greater the irrigated area on both 
banks of the Platte, the greater the inflow 
into the bed opposite. Take as an instance 
the section nine miles below the mouth of 
the Poudre, the average inflow is eight and 
one-half seconds feet per mile, while that 
of the eleven mile section below is only one 
and one-half feet per mile. On the margins 
of the first section the area irrigated is. 
wide, on the second very narrow. Again in 
October, 1891, the State Hngineer pursued 
the measurement below Iliff, which is the 
lower terminus of the irigated area, to the 
state line, a distance of some fifty miles, 
and found a loss instead of a gain in this 
section. However, there is reason to believe 
there is some inflow from sources independ- 
ent of irrigation since some valleys tra- 
versed by dry streams have water-bearing 
strata, which in places come near the sur- 
face. This is true in the Box Elder Valley, 
which has its direction néarly parallel to 
the Denver Pacific, and some ten miles east 
of it. The conditions of this valley are: 
Soil, sandy, flanked by sandy hills which 
are covered with low sage brush and bunch 
grass, which to some extent shade the 
ground and prevent sand drifts. This it 
will be seen facilitates absorption instead 
of run-off and hence underground water. 
The same is known to be true of other val- 
leys that reach down to the Platte on both 
of its banks. However, the return water 
measurements show that the great mass of 
it is due to excess of irrigation water be- 
yond evaporation and transpiration. 

It may be suitable as a conclusion to this 
paper to say that in spite of the large re- 
turn flow, the South Platte waters are con- 
sumed before they arrive within fifty miles 
of the eastern boundary of Colorado. 

Mr. WILCOX of Colorado: We have 
with us a man who loves irrigation, 
and who has devoted the best years of 
his life to the cause. This is Judge 
Emery of Kansas. 

Judge EMERY of Kansas: When I 
came to Denver I intended taking a 
large view of the question of arid land 
in America, I like to call it the irriga- 
tion enterprise of Arid America. But 
my friends took me down to the water- 
melon patch yesterday, and it so hap- 
pened that we did not get to bed be- 
fore four o’clock this morning, and I 
saw so much to interest me at Rocky 
Ford that I am a little demoralized, in- 
tellectually, I mean; but upon the 
threshold of my remarks I want to say 
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that once, six or seven years ago, I 
rode across this land; it was arid, and 
now, on this same plot of land, I saw 
yesterday 10,000 people making a holi- 
day, in a garden spot. It cheered my 
heart. I thought that the irrigation 
idea was indeed taking root and bear- 
ing most splendid fruit. 

Three years ago it was my good for- 
tune to attend an irrigation conven- 
tion in Salt Lake City, and when the 
head of the Mormon church stood up 
there and said that he got his living 
off of twenty acres of irrigated land, I 
eould hardly credit it. It was so new 
to me; but when that little spot was 
presented to my eyes yesterday, and 
the men and women that I saw gath- 
ered there, I was ready to believe al- 
most anything as to the possibilities of 
Arid America. 

You ask me to say something about 
the significance of the irrigation move- 
ment. If you were to ask me to take a 
text, it would be a passage found 
somewhere in the Old Testament: ‘‘He 
watereth the land that is fit,” showing 
the antiquity of this movement. This 
question is old as human history, and 
yet entirely new to us. We are all 
learning about it here to-day in this 
Congress, and to me one of the most 
significant things about the irrigation 
movement is that the Anglo-Saxon race 
has conquered every people in all its 
past, and glorious history, but our race 
has never conquered the arid country. 
Our sturdy forefathers drove their 
weaker brothers down from the humid 
lands of Germany and southern EHu- 
rope down to Italy, Spain and France, 
where they were compelled to cultivate 
by means of irrigation; and when we 
settled this country, the Latins from 
that region crossed on isothermal lines 
and settled in Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, and began getting a living there 
by the same methods. When our fore- 
fathers, the Pilgrims, set foot on Ply- 
mouth Rock they set foot on a humid 
country, and the Anglo-Saxon race has 
never, in all its past history, faced the 
tremendous proposition that is facing 
to-day the people in Arid America, It 
is vastly easier to conquer an inferior 
people than it is to conquer nature in 
her aridity. 

The senator from Wyoming said 
that west of the Missouri river there 
were about 8,000,000 of people in the 
United States. I say, west of the one 
hundredth meridian, or what is in Arid 
America proper, there are less than 5,- 
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000,000 of our people to-day, and that 
agrees very well as to his computation, 
as to there being 8,000,000 of people 
west of the Missouri river, so here is a 
region half as large as the United 
States with only 5,000,000 out of the 
65,000,000 of our people in it. The ge- 
ographers and engineers and geologists 
tell us that this region can be made 
into homes for 75,000,000 of people if it 
can be reclaimed. 


It is the exact equivalent of the an- 
nexation of a new country to the 
United States capable of holding a pop- 
ulation nearly as large as the United 
States to-day. When you look at this 
fact, and I think that it is a fact, that 
Arid America has only about 5,000,000 
of people in it, and that it might have 
75,000,000, we shall arrive at the grand 
Significance of the irrigation move- 
ment, and it at once impresses itself 
upon the public mind. 


Mr. President, I stand on this plat- 
form, as I do everywhere I go, as the 
advocate of small homes for our young 
men, and so I preach ‘that irrigation is 
a friend of the young man. It is a 
friend of the small home. You cannot 
earry on a vast scheme of irrigation 
successfully and hire it done; no, no. 
Small homes, successful homes, are to 
be the order of the new schedule in the 
new time coming. The old time, when 
men had large possessions, is rapidly 
passing. 

I read in a paper once, where, in the 
Lone Star State, an account of whose 
large possibilties has already been men- 
tioned to you, a man boarded an ex- 
press train one morning and left it at 
half-past three that afternoon. He had 
ridden four hours on one man’s land. 
That is not a healthy sign in our ad- 
vanced civilization, and I am glad to 
assure you that that time, and that 
drift, and that tendency in our civiliza- 
tion is passing away; but it will never 
pass away without a struggle by the 
force born of new ideas. Some writer 
says that the most powerful and the 
greatest pain in human nature is the 
pain of a new idea. We live in an age 
of new ideas, whether we like it or 
not. In Arid America the Anglo-Saxon 
race must reclaim land whether it 
will or not. Where is our new popula- 
tion going to but here? I know of no 
other place. I think this irrigation 
question is bigger than any question 
before the American people. 

Last year I was at Los Angeles, and 


we had only four or five states repre- 
sented in that Congress, outside of 
Colorado and California; I came here, 
and here I see that every state in Arid 
America is represented. 

A gentleman from Kalamazoo came 
to me yesterday and said: “What about 
this irrigation question? We are agi- 
tating it in Michigan. I have come out 
here to learn something about it. We 
have plenty of water, but it comes at 
the wrong time.””’ Away down in Flor- 
ida they have sixty inches of rainfall, 
and yet Florida is one of the wide- 
awake states of the nation on the ques- 
tion of irrigation. . 

It takes twenty-four inches of water 
to make a crop of corn. Twenty inches 
of rain fall annually from your eastern 
land to the Missouri river, while on our 
great plains there is only an average 
of twenty inches of rainfall that goes 
into the earth in some part of it; some 
of it flows off, but do not stand on this 
platform and ask me to believe that 
where the good Lord gives us twenty 
inches of rainfall that we can only use 
water enough out of that to irrigate 
five per cent. of land. The poet Kings- 
ley once said: “Don’t ask me to pray 
for rain; what did you do with that 
rain the good Lord sent you the other 
night?’ I cannot pray for rain, gen- 
tlemen; the problem before us now is 
to save the water that comes on the 
surface; we have got to store it. 

You all have seen out in the exhibi- 
tion yard a machine run by electricity. 
The age of electricity is coming on, 
that silent, powerful agent. I think 
the day will come when we will turn 
the waters of our rivers into electric- 
ity, and we shall use that force wher- 
ever needed to do the pumping. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are a num- 
ber of resolutions to be submitted, and 
we will now proceed with them. 

Mr. OSBOURNE of Colorado: 

Resolved, That the members of Con- 
gress from the several states and ter- 
ritories interested in irrigation be re- 
quested and urged to obtain from Con- 
gress an appropriation to be used in 
making such surveys as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of ascertaining 
the feasibility of an immense irriga- 
tion canal, haying its source in the 
head-water of the Missouri river, or its 
tributaries, and extending southward, 
for the purpose of watering the arid 
plains; and if the same is found to be 
feasible, then to further estimate and 
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ascertain its probable cost, and the 
practicability of such an enterprise. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Colorado: As 
President of the Society of Irrigation 
Engineers, I am instructed to present 
a resolution which they consider of im- 
portance. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Civil Engineers now assembled in Den- 
ver, both those of the American Soci- 
ety of Irrigation Engineers, and those 
not members, but in sympathy with ir- 
rigation development, that all ques- 
tions of engineering connected with ir- 
rigation enterprise should be intrusted 
to irrigation engineering specialists, 
and should not be supervised by any 
governmental authority, except such 
special technical bureaus or officers as 
may be established or appointed by the 
several states. 


Resolved, That we favor an imme- 
diate formation of an Irrigation Hn- 
gineering Bureau in each of the arid 
and semi-arid states, said bureau to 
have general supervision, of the diver- 
sion of the public waters of the states, 
and that the officers of said bureau 
shall be engineers of known experience 
and ability. 

We submit the above resolutions as 
the expression of the experience of the 
members of the American Society of 
Irrigation Engineers and other engin- 
eers assembled, as offering the only 
effective means of conserving the pub- 
lic waters, securing the rapid and pros- 
perous reclamation of the arid lands, 
and affording the greatest measure of 
protection to the lives and property of 
the citizens of the arid and semi-arid 
region. 

Mr. STUBBS of Kansas: The reso- 
lutions that I shall offer will come in 
very well with the resolutions offered 
by the gentleman a few moments ago, 
with reference to diverting the waters 
of the Upper Mississippi river. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be and is hereby request- 
ed to appropriate a sum not exceeding 
one million dollars, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, for investigating by act- 
ual experiment, the water supply for 
irrigation purposes available from the 
“underflow” of the Platte and Arkan- 
sas rivers respectively. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have one more 
paper on the programme, by Mr. 
Wheeler, Commissioner of Forestry of 
IKkansas, who will now read it. 
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Mr. WHEELER of Kansas: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Irrigation Congress:—Who can say that 
it is not wise or properly in order that we 
who represent the interests of the people 
of several states and territories, partly or 
wholly located in semi-arid America, should 
not at this time and place assemble our- 
selves together to lay the foundations for 
the future prosperity and happiness of this 
vast extent of country which should support 
before the close of the next century a popu- 
lation greater in numbers and intelligence 
than the present population of the United 
States. To-day we stand beneath the shad- 
ow of the mountain tops that draw from the 
great reservoir of the clouds, and though 
the rivulets that come winding and dashing 
down the mountain side may not be as 
valuable as the treasures of gold and silver 
which you take from those everlasting hills, 
and which helps to make up the life blood 
of commerce, yet those waters are the very 
life blood of vegetation, and without that 
life blood your fertile soil would be dead 
and valueless. But for the waters drawing 
from the waters above the firmament, your 
rivers and your flowing wells would cease 
to flow. The inhabitants of the great plains 
look up into a brazen sky, because your 
mountain peaks have drawn off the water 
that should be there. How important then 
that you should guard that catchment area, 
which is the source of life and wealth. For- 
est fires and the reckless use of the ax are 
threatening ruin to America, especially 
semi-arid America. B. EH. Fernow, chief of 
the U. S. division of forestry, exhibits 
twelve views from the French Alps showing 
how by ax and fire, followed by excessive 
pasturing, not only over one million acres 
of mountain slopes were ruined and abso- 
lutely bare, but by the torrents thus pro- 
duced carrying rock, gravel and detritus in- 
to the plain, eight million acres of tillable 
land had become useless, and the popula- 
tion impoverished; to recover the lost 
ground more than forty millions of dollars 
has been spent so far and four times that 
amount would be needed to restore all the 
damage. All this expense and this loss of 
many years of time could have been pre- 
vented by placing those mountain forests in 
the hands of skilled foresters who could 
have kept out fires and improved the value 
of the forest every year, besides making it 
a source of revenue. Proper forest condl- 
tion means reduced evaporation and temper- 
ature in the forest and more or legs in the 
surrounding country. It also furnishes a 
soil cover that is open and porous absorbing 
the water like a sponge, preventing destruc- 
tive floods and feeding the springs, wells 
and rivers, All those who are interested in 
irrigation should band themselves together 
to see to it that the forests are protected, 
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that your water supply be increased rather 
than diminished. The future prosperity of 
your people depends upon it. I only wish 
that our own state of Kansas had the same 
opportunities for development which are 
possessed by her sister states to the west. 
We have a great state, with a great future; 
and we desire that your mountain slopes 
should be protected, your plains dotted 
with comfortable homes surrounded with 
groves and orchards and cultivated gardens 
and fields, nourished by the waters of which 
yon mountains have robbed them and us, 
and if through increased evaporation 
throughout a vast expanse of country the 


“waters above the firmament should be great- 


ly increased, we will try to draw out our 
share of it, if we have to build a mountain 
of our own to do it. I trust that the pro- 
ceedings of this congress will show that we 
are too broad-minded to be hemmed in by any 
selfishness, or by state or party lines. We 
in Kansas, have paid many million dollars 
for lands that were priced and classed as 
agricultural lands, and western Kansas 
and eastern Colorado has a claim on the 
national treasury that should be satisfied. 
The government, state or national, was 
created for the people, and not the people 
for the government. Let us unite our forces 
in a common cause. Inventive genius is 
coming to our assistance, and great forces 
of naiure are at our disposal. In our own 
state millions of acres will doubtless be ir- 
rigated by wind power or electricity gener- 
ated by various methods. It is hardly prob- 
able that more than from one to five acres 
out of each farm on the upland can be pro- 
fitably irrigated at present prices. The 
western Kansas farmer can by irrigating 
a good garden and orchard place himself in 
a position to stand the occasional loss of a 
wheat crop, and cattle can be raised as 
cheaply as anywhere on the continent. The 
wind (of which Kansas is liable to have a 
surplus, even at an irrigation congress), 
will be an important factor in her develop- 
ment, and I am glad to learn that Oklaho- 
ma, the wonder of the world, is also bounti- 
fully blessed with sun-kissed breezes; while 
the ozone of the ‘Lone Star State’ is 
wafted on breezes both fresh and strong, 
and North Dakota (if we are allowed to 
judge by a small sample) is thrice blessed. 
In Kansas we protect ourselves with wind- 
breaks. I hope that it will not be necessary 
to do so in the closing hours of this conyven- 
tion. I realize that this is not a proper oc- 
easion for a lengthy discussion of the sub- 
ject of forestry. I have only attempted to 
eall your attention to the fact which I re- 
joice to see is becoming more apparent to 
you all that forestry and irrigation must 
go hand in hand in the development of west- 
ern America. 


On motion a recess until 2 o’clock. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, SEPTEMBER 7ru. 


Meeting called to order at 2 P. M., 
Mr. Clarke of Texas in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN: The first thing in 
order this afternoon is the discussion 
en resolutions, as the Committee on 
Resolutions is ready to make its report. 


Mr. GREGORY of Kansas: As 
Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, I desire to say that we are here 
now to present our report. We know 
that we have been a long time in pre- 
paring it, and that you must have be- 
come impatient, but yet we are sure 
that, had you been in our place you 
would not have been impatient, as we 
have had to work very diligently to 
prepare our report, and be here at the 
earliest possible moment. It will be 
well for the delegates to remember 
that this committee had to take under 
its consideration the report of the Ter- 
ritorial Commissions of all the States 
and Territories of the arid West. 
Many of them were voluminous, and as 
it would not have been just to the gen- 
tlemen, some of whom have spent the 
whole year in the preparation of these 
reports, to have thrown them aside, 
we have been compelled to go through 
them. We have done this carefully, 
and this is the work that has taken 
up our time and yours. It has been 
so industriously done that we have 
not given time to sleep; I had but fif- 
teen minutes sleep last night and three 
hours the night before, and every mo- 
ment that could be given to this report 
I have given to it. 

The report is divided into three sec- 
tions, first, our recommendation to the 
National Legislature as to matters of 
irrigation; second, our recommendation 
as to State legislation; third, an ad- 
dress to the American people. 

The first two parts, the recommenda- 
tions as to State and National legisla- 
tion, will be read by Mr. Hinckley, 
apd then Mr. Smythe will present the 
Address to the People. I neglected to 
say to the house that we present also a 
minority report, signed by some of 
the members of the Committee, and 
that it will be read also by Mr. Hinck- 
ley. 

The CHAIRMAN: I_ understand 
that the Committee presents two re- 
ports, a majority and a minority report. 

Mr. HINCKLEY reads: 


MAJORITY REPORT. 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


The National Irrigation Committee of 
the Irrigation Congress is hereby in- 
structed to prepare a series of bills for 
presentation to the Congress of the 
United States, embodying the follow- 
ing propositions: 

1. Repeal the Desert Land Law. 

2. Withdrawal from settlement of 
all arid lands within the arid region 
not found to be capable of irrigation, 
all such lands, except mineral lands, 
to be held for catchment areas, pas- 
turage and timber. . 

8. Leasing the pasturage lands, giv- 
ing preference to actual occupants and 
cultivators of adjoining irrigable lands, 
and the sale of surplus timber, the pro- 
ceeds arising from such sources to be 
devoted to the development of water 
supply for irrigation, within the State, 
and when no longer required for such 
purpose, to belong to the State. 

4. That States be permitted to se- 
lect lands for reclamation and make 
them the basis of security for the con- 
struction of irrigating works, title to 
such lands to remain in the Federal 
Government until it passes through 
the State to the actual settler, no one 
individual being permitted to acquire 
title to more than forty acres of irri- 
gated land, except in case of lands so 
that local conditions necessitate the en- 
largement of the home unit because of 
the small value of crops produced. The 
money received from such sources to 
be reserved for the purpose of dis- 
charging obligations incurred in the 
work of reclaiming public lands. This 
recommendation is independent of the 
Carey law, and is not intended to con- 
flict with, or modify the provisions of 
that law. 

5. That when any State shall have 
reclaimed land under the plan provid- 


ed in section 5, it shall form 
irrigation districts according to 
hydrographie conditions, and when 
a sufficient number of set- 


tlers shall have actually located upon 
the land within such division the State 
shall conditionally turn over the local 
administration to the authorities of 
said water division. 

6. That before any State can avail it- 
self of these provisions it shall have a 
legally constituted State Irrigation De- 
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partment. That there shall be ap- 
pointed a National Irrigation Commis- 
sion, vested with the administration of 
government, pastoral and forest lands, 
of such irrigation works as may be un- 
dertaken under Federal authority, and 
be empowered to consider and auth- 
orize general plans of reclamation sub- 
mitted by the Irrigation Department 
of any State. The National Irrigation 
Commission shall also be charged with 
the work of making an immediate in- 
vestigation of the problem of interstate 
streams, and report to the Congress of 
the United States as early as possible, a 
measure providing a means for the 
speedy and final adjudication of ques- 
tions between States, and a plan for 
the division of streams on a basis of 
justice and equity. 

7. That the several Territories be 
included in the provisions of the Carey 
Law. 

8. That an International Commis- 
sion be constituted, composed of the 
representatives of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, whose purpose it 
shall be to thoroughly examine into 
and arbitrate questions arising be- 
tween said nations because of the wat- 
ers of rivers partly in each of the two 
‘countries, or serving as a boundary be- 
tween two,and to settle upon a basis and 
method for the equitable division of 
the waters of such streams when used 
for irrigation. 

9. That sufficient appropriations be 
secured for carrying on the work 
of gauging streams, selecting 
and segregating reservoir sites, 
and for prosecuting surveys’ to 
determine the location of lands sus- 
ceptible of reclamation, and _ such 
other work in the line of investigation 
and experiment as may be legitimate- 
ly undertaken, such appropriations to 
be expended under the direction of the 
National Irrigation Commission. 

10. That reservoir sites heretofore 
reserved by the Government, which 
may become necessary for the use of 
States under the operations of the Car- 
ey Law, shall be released and made 
available upon application therefor by 
States or Territories. 

STATE LEGISLATION. 


The rapid growth of irrigation devel- 
opment demands that steps be imme- 
diately taken to reform the present 
loose and diverse methods prevailing 
in different States and to devise: effect- 
ive administrative systems upon some 
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basis of uniformity. In order that these 
and other pressing questions may be 
immediately taken up for discussion 
and settlement, the National Executive 
Committee is hereby instructed to cre- 
ate a system of State Commissions, act- 
ing under the authority of the Irriga- 
tion Congress and appointed on the 
basis laid down in the Los Angeles de- 
claration. These State Commissions 
are hereby instructed to proceed upon 
the following lines: 

1. Oall State Conventions as early 
as practicable to formulate legislation 
for the utilization of the Carey Law in 
those States to which it applies. 

2. Devise plans for an effective ad- 
ministrative system and present same 
to the Executive and Legislative De- 
partments of the State Government 
not later than January ist, 1895. 

3. Consider in connection with the 
above, the administrative systems of 
Wyoming and Colorado, the sugges- 
tion for the incorporation as bodies po- 
litic of water divisions consisting of 
grand hydrographic basins, and the 
district law of California. In connec- 
tion with the latter, attention is called 
to the urgent suggestion contained in 
the report of the California Commis- 
sion, favoring stringent State supervi- 
sion of districts. 

4. The State Commisions are advised 
to favor the construction of works by 
States under the Carey Law when 
practicable, and are most urgently ad- 
vised that when lands are reclaimed un- 
der said law by private companies the 
State should fix the maximum price 
at which such lands shall be sold. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


We, the delegates to the Third Nat- 
ional Irrigation Congress, believe: 

That the public lands of the arid and 
sub-humid regions should be ceded to 
the several States, which include and 
desire such lands, upon the following 
conditions: 

First—That the several Legislatures 
of the States including such lands shall 
cause such States to be divided into 
drainage basin divisions and provide 
for the incorporation of such divisions 
into bodies politic. 

Second—That such legislative di- 
visions and incorporative provisions 
shall be subject to the approval of 
Congress. 

Third—That such ceded lands shall 
be held in trust by each State for its 
several included divisions, and that 
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such lands in any division shall be 
turned over to such division upon its 
incorporation as a body politic. 

Fourth—That each division so incor- 
porated shall regulate and control the 
public lands and waters of the division, 
subject to the acquisition and enjoy- 
ment by the individuals of rights in 
such lands and waters upon rendering 
reasonable compensation for such rights 
to the community embraced within 
the division. 

We believe also that no rights equiva- 
lent to private ownership should be ac- 
quirable in the coal, precious mineral 
and forest lands; that revenues should 
accrte to the division from concessions 
granted individuals in such ceded 
lands; that such revenues should be 
applied te the irrigation, development 
and general industrial development of 
the division, and that such revenues so 
applied will effect great and benefi- 
cent results. 

We believe further: 

That the waters of the interstate 
Streams of the arid and sub-humid re- 
gions should be apportioned among the 
seyeral State divisions, including such 
streams under Federal authority; and 
apportioned upon the principle that the 
priority of application of such waters 
to beneficial uses constitutes the better 
right to the continued use thereof, so 
far as such principle is in reasonable 
harmony with the utmost beneficial 
use of such waters—the great desidera- 
tum. 

Mr. SMYTHE, 
reads the address: 

The Third National Irrigation Con- 
gress, assembled at Denver, Colorado, 
September 3-10, 1894, sends greeting 
to the people of the United States. 

One year ago at the session of this 
Congress, held in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, we provided for the creatien of 
unofficial irrigation commissions in 
seventeen States and ‘Territories, 
charged with the duty of investigating 
the physical conditions of the arid re- 
gion and formulating the views of their 

-constituents as to needed legislation, 
National and State. By this means 
we hoped to harmonize conflicting 
opinions and find the basis for a just 
compromise between extreme views 
of public policy. Witb the reports of 
those commissions as the material for 
study and debate, we hoped to be able 
to suggest at this time a National poli- 
cy, broad, just, comprehensive, states- 
manlike. We are dealing with prob- 
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lems that involve the happiness and 
prosperity of millions of freemen, the 
tranquility of States, the evolution of 
new conditions of society and of high- 
er forms of civilization. As the result 
of the faithful work of the unpaid but 
patriotic men composing our several 
commissions, we have arrived at con- 
clusions upon which we believe all 
Western men can unite with reason- 
able unanimity, and which it is our 
purpose to present to our countrymen, 
from the platform, through the press 
and at the fireside, until their triumph 
is complete. 

These conclusions are given to the 
press simultaneously with this address, 
and will be framed for presentation to 
the Congress of the United States at 
the proper time. 

The fundamental idea of our policy 
is not the separation of State and Nat- 
ional interests, but co-operation be- 
tween these powers within their prop- 
er spheres. The great end in view is 
to reclaim lands now useless and make 
them fit to sustain a vast population 
under conditions which shall guarantee 
industrial independence and human 
equality. We recognize these public 
lands as the heritage of the American 
people, not as the spoil of private greed. 
We aim to deliver to the people this 
precious birthright under conditions 
which will burden them only with the 
actual cost of reclamation and the re- 
turn of the capital actually employed 
in the work, principal and interest. We 
recognize no private monopoly in the 
water which is the life current of the 
field and hence of the man who lives 
thereon. We seek to inaugurate a policy 
which will settle interstate water con- 
tentions in a spirit of justice and equi- 
ty. We aim to preserve and protect 
the forests and to so control the pas- 
toral lands that the barbarism of fron- 
tier warfare shall be forever eliminat- 
ed and this portion of the public do- 
main made useful to the largest num- 
ber of people, under conditions which 
guarantee security. Upon these lines 
we hope to inaugurate a new era of in- 
dustrial development, finding employ- 
ment for labor and capital and securi- 
ty and satisfaction for both. 

But while we are about to urge the 
necessity of important and far-reaching 
legislation, we do not forget to thank 
Congress and the people of the United 
States for what they have already 
done for Western States and Territo- 
ries. We remember with gratitude the 
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wise and patriotic action of President 
Harrison in establishing large forest 
reservations and urge the continuance 
of this policy by President Cleveland. 
We heartily endorse the plan of Prof. 
Sargent of Harvard University, provid- 
ing for the education at West Point of 
skilled foresters, for a local forest 
guard and for the use of detachments 
of United States troops in guarding for- 
est areas. It is impossible to exagger- 
ate the importance of forest preserya- 
tion to the economic life of Western 
America, because of its intimate rela- 
tion to water supply for irrigation. 

We also note with satisfaction that a 
bill donating to each Western State, 
under conditions, one million acres of 
arid lands for purposes of reclamation, 
recently passed the United States Sen- 
ate unanimously,passed the House with 
only nine dissenting votes and received 
the prompt approval of the President 
of the United States. We interpret 
this remarkable unanimity of action 
as an evidence of confidence in West- 
ern men, of real concern for Western 
institutions. And it is our purpose to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity thus 
given, and to make the Carey Law the 
first step in the development of a great 
internal policy. 

We thank Congress for such appro- 
priations as have been provided for the 
work of gauging streams and in inves- 
tigation of water supply, but urge 
that larger appropriations are needed. 

But while we ask such National assis- 
tance, in the way of legislation and 
appropriations, as the dignity and im- 
portance of the interests involved 
clearly demand, we assure the people 
of the United States that we propose 
to help ourselves. Our unpaid State 
commissions will again be organized 
for the purpose of securing helpful 
State legislation and providing liberal 
State appropriations for the work of 
scientific study of our problems, and 
for carrying on good administrative 
systems. 

We especially urge our countrymen 
to remember that in the true sense the 
problems of the Irrigation Congress 
are of National dimensions and Nat- 
ional import. The best solution of the 
difficulties that vex our statesmen and 
economists is that solution which would 
provide idle, discontented and unpros- 
perous people first with labor and then 
with homes. Our panacea for existing 
unrest is the small, irrigated farm, 
producing what the family corsumes 
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as well as a surplus for market, and 
giving to its occupants, by reason of its 
smallness, the benefits of neighborhood 
association. We ask only the oppor- 
tunity and facilities to provide such 
homes for millions and so erect great 
States on what is now the voiceless 
desert. And this we seek to do in the 
name of our nationality, not in the 
name of individual States or sections. 
We know no flag except the flag of the 
Union. We know no destiny except 
the destiny of the American people. 
And whatever we shall accomplish un- 
der the policies we annunciate will 
add directly to the glory and greatness 
of our common country. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have heard 
the reading of the majority and minor- 
ity reports and also the address to the 
general public. What will you do with 
them ? 


Mr. REESE of Nebraska: I move 
that the papers be received and brought 
before the Congress. 

Mr. Reese’s motion duly seconded and 
carried. 

Mr. BELFORD of Colorado: I move 
that general debate on the majority 
and minority reports be limited to four 
hours, and that each speaker be limited 
to ten minutes. I think this is a ques- 
tion entitled to at least four hours’ con- 
sideration. 


The CHAIRMAN: The chair will 
state the motion. It is that the debate 
upon the report of the committee on 
resolutions shall be limited to four 
hours, and that the time allowed to 
each speaker be ten minutes, unless by 
special consent of the Congress. This 
motion has been seconded and it is now 
before you. 

Mr. PITZER of Oklahoma: I desire 
to offer a substitute, or an amend- 
ment, as you may please to term it, 
for the motion made by the gentleman 
from Colorado, that the word “four” 
be stricken out, and the word “‘six” be 
inserted. 

Mr. BELFORD: I have no objection, 
I accept the amendment. 

Question duly put and carried. 

Mr. CRAIGEN of Illinois: I wish to 
offer a resolution, which I trust will 
meet with the unanimous endorsement 
of the convention. It often occurs that 
immediately after one’s return, they 
forget to make a report, and I offer the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That all delegates and com- 
missioners make a written report of 
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this Congress to the power that ap- 
pointed them. 

Motion duly seconded and adopted. 

Mr. LET of Colorado: I move to 
discharge the committee on resolutions 
and take up the discussion of the arid 
land question. 

Mr. HINTON: I call attention to the 
fact that the call for this convention 
includes a great many more and im- 
portant things than the cession of pub- 
lic land. The proposition that we came 
here for that one sole purpose is wholly 
untenable and witkout foundation. 

Mr. SMYTHE: The gentle- 
man from Colorado is entirely mis- 
taken as to the purpose of this Con- 
gress. The gentleman from Nevada is 
entirely right. This Congress began 
its operations at Los Angeles one year 
ago. It based its plan of action upon 
the fact that cession only or absolute 
control could ever unite the people of 
the West, or get the confidence of the 
country. We appointed seventeen 
state and territorial committees to find 
a basis for compromise, and I believe 
we have found it. The commit- 
tee on resolutions are not here to 
advocate their stand; they want this 
debated. I have been without sleep 
for two nights, and I will go without 
for ten days to get this question adopt- 
ed, and lay the foundation for a mighty 
civilization in the western half of this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will now state 
that the printed copies of the report 
are here and before you. The question 
now before the house is general dis- 
cussion. 

Discussion ensuing as follows: 

Mr. LEET of Colorado: Gentlemen 
of the Conyention—I represent the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, and 
was instructed to come into this con- 
yention and fayor the cession of arid 
lands to the state, without any condi- 
tions whatever, and [ introduced a res- 
olution embodying that idea. We have 
discussed the subject in Denver for a 
good many years, and public sentiment 
here is almost a unit in favor of un- 
conditional cession of the arid lands. 
We are convinced, unless this sort of a 
measure is passed, that we will drag 
along a lifetime before anything is ac- 
complished. 

We are fully aware of the objections 
to the proposition, but we do not think 
that they are sufficiently strong to 
overcome the conditions in favor of it. 
The argument that if the state of Colo- 
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rado owned all the land within its lim- 
its, there would necessarily be some 
corruption in the administration of 
that land, is repudiated by the fact 
that the state of Colorado, since she 
was admitted to statehood in 1876, has 
owned many thousand acres of land, 
donated to her school fund, land do- 
nated for the purpose of making public 
buildings and internal improvements, 
and Colorado has administered these 
lands to the interest of the people. 
There has been no jobbery connected 
with it. If these lands had not been 
ceded to the state, the state would 
have lost a magnificent heritage. We 
are confident that the Colorado legis- 
lature is as honest as the Congress of 
the United States, and in fact, since 
the recent developments in the United 
States Senate in connection with the 
sugar trust, we think it is a little more 
honest. 

Three years ago last spring we had 
in this city a Trans-Mississippi Con: 
gress, which was thoroughly represent- 
ative of the same states as are repre- 
sented here; the men were fully as 
good looking as you are, and about 
three or four times as many of them. 
That Congress passed unanimously a 
resolution in favor of the cession of 
arid lands, and the only two men 
that opposed it were my distinguished 
friend, Judge Belford, and another 
gentleman who is now dead. 

Judge Belford made a_ very able 
speech against ceding these lands, and 
while the resolution committee report- 
unanimously and it was passed unani- 
mously, nothing has been done since. 
We believe that we would like to have 
the general land office in Washington 
closed up, by giving to the states these 
arid lands. 

Mr. HINTON of Nevada: Mr. Chair- 
man and Members of the Irrigation 
Congress—It strikes me, after reading 
the history of the United States during 
the last forty years of trouble and 
strife, that if we had aided the policy 
of land cessions to the states upon their 
admission to the Union, proposed and 
argued upon by the gentleman from 
Colorado who has just taken his seat, 
that when the first gun had been fired 
from Fort Sumter, there would have 
been very little Union left. I do not 
think that the federal policy of the 
public land administration has been 
by any means as wise as it should be, 
but it is in the line, a direct line, of the 
American government and of Ameri- 
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ean ideas and of American practice. 
I am not a native-born Amer- 
ican, but I have passed most of my 
life west of the Mississippi river. As I 
look back over the history of this land, 
it was the administration of the public 
iands on the line that I have indicated 
that saved the American Union. 

I am for the West in all due and just 
measures, but I am also for the entire 
Union, and not any part of it. The 
Hast is a creditor community; the 
West is a debtor community largely, 
and along these lines the history of na- 
tions is full of civil war; the history of 
nations is full of dissatisfaction rising 
on the official and economic issues of 
the character indicated, and we are to- 
day voting under the shadow of these 
mountains here on a series of questions 
of this kind. I would not for one mo- 
ment, under any condition, lessen the 
‘power, weaken the force, drive away 
‘federal power from any part of this 
great nation of ours. 

I am not proud, and I might say that 
I am not a braggart; I have never held 
‘public office, except for a brief period 
as an expert on these questions which 
we are assembled to discuss. I am not 
“so much afraid of the federal govern- 
ment as I am of these corporate and 
moneyed influences which stand be- 
hind the delegate in the legislative 
chambers. It influences the judges on 
the bench; it is without any responsi- 
bility whatever. 

I do not wish to say anything on pol- 
itics at all; I do not think that I have 
any; but this question which you are 
now discussing, rightfully decided 
upon, Will bring the Hast over; not the 
‘banks; not the national banks, but the 
people of the East will come to the as- 
sistance of the people of the West. 

{L am opposed, as a general public 
question, as a civil question, to the 
withdrawal of the federal administra- 
tion, to the disposal of the public lands, 
‘because I believe it is'a part, unex- 
pressed, it may be, but nevertheless a 
part, of sectionalism. You cannot do it 
‘because of physicial reasons; you can- 
‘not get a Congress of the United States 
ito do it. The men that are in there 
have men’s sense. Let people come on 
the public lands, but let them not be 
considered state lands. 

Mr. BELFORD of Colorado: Mr. 
President and Gentlemen of this Con- 
gress—I have been connected with this 
irrigation question for twenty-one 
years. It is a mistake to say that the 
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first irrigation congress assembled three 
years ago. In 1873, in this city of 
Denver, we had an inter-state and in- 
ter-territorial congress for the purpose 
of reclaiming the arid lands of these 
arid states. Hvery question of irriga- 
tion and disposition of public lands 
was fully discussed, and in that dis- 
cussion there was laid before that body 
a letter from Roscoe Conkling, the dis- 
tinguished senator from the state of 
New York, in which he _ declared, 
among other things, that the man who 
would solve the question of reclama- 
tion of arid lands would be entitled to 
rank with Columbus as a benefactor of 
the human race. 

Let me call your attention to one 
fact. Why should not the general gov- 
ernment of the United States appropri- 
ate money to make homes for the peo- 
ple? You have noticed here, for a num- 
ber of years back, that discontent ex- 
ists in a number of the larger cities of 
this Union. Why is it? Because those 
cities are over-crowded; because the 
people are forced to live in tenement 
houses; because the people are divorced 
from the land. Capital has nothing to 
fear, in this nation, from a man who 
has a home; from the man who has 
tilled the soil; from the man who has 
labor to engage his time. (Applause.) 
It has nothing to fear from that class 
of our fellow-citizens; but, sirs, its dan- 
ger comes from the homeless, from the 
idlers. (Applause.) 

We think that it is the duty of the 
general government to bring together 
the empty hands and the empty 
mouths of her people, and the empty 
lands of this western empire. (Ap- 
plause.) What is this government here 
for, my fellow-citizens? Is it here sim- 
ply to live and collect taxes and spend 
these taxes entirely for the benefit and 
development of WHastern interests? 
Since the foundation of this govern- 
ment until the present time, 95 per 
eent. of all the appropriations made by 
the general government have been do- 
nated to the improvements of the Hast. 

I recollect during the six years that I 
had the honor of representing this 
state in the United States Congress, 
that Congress appropriated from seven- 
teen to nineteen millions of dollars for 
the improvement of the Mississippi 
river, to repair the damages that had 
been caused by floods. Where did this 
surplus water come from? It was the 
water that was running by this city; 
it was the water that was running 
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from these western states and over- 
flowing the Mississippi river, overflow- 
ing its banks and destroying the inter- 
ests of all those people. Is it not 
cheaper for the government to expend 
a portion of this seventeen millions or 
nineteen millions in the construction of 
reservoirs in these Rocky Mountains 
and confining the water there until 
spring comes, and then, uiider the con- 
trol and management of a corps of 
competent engineers, flow it out to the 
lands? -That will mean a progressive 
and industrious race of people, to the 
borders of the great Mississippi river; 
and therefore, gentlemen, I wish to 
look at this question as of great na- 
tional importance. 

The states are incompetent, in my 
opinion, to settle the question of inter- 
state waters. A stream may have its 
source in a spring in these mountains; 
it may flow down to New Mexico, then 
it becomes national under the laws of 
the United States, and then, being na- 
tional, it is the duty of the general gov- 
ernment to aid the people of the West 
in utilizing this water, and in building 
up these states. 

Now, I have hastily examined the re- 
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port of the majority of this committee. 
It presents to you a system that I 
think will be commended by the force 
of its own statement to the judgment 
of the Hastern people, and it is with 
that people we have to deal. It makes 
no difference how ardent our patriot- 
ism may be here in Colorado, it makes 
no difference how loyal we may be to 
the flag of our country or how dear our 
institutions may be to us, we have got 
to recognize the broad stupendous 
fact that there are four hundred thous- 
and people in the state of Colorado 
and not over three times that in the 
balance of the neighboring territories. 
I say, we have to recognize the fact 
that the people in these states and ter- 
ritories are not strong enough to turn 
the heads of sixty-four millions of peo- 
ple that live to the east of us. We 
must educate them; we must make 
them acquainted with our interests; 
we must make them feel that they 
are making homes for their children 
and their children’s children in the 
new empire. (Applause). 

On motion adjournment was taken 
until 8 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, SEPTEMBER 7ru. 


The CHAIRMAN: If Mr. Whitmore 
of St. Louis is in the house will he 
please come to the platform? Gen- 
tlemen of the Congress, I have invited 
Mr. Whitmore, the President of the 
Trans-Mississippi Congress to preside, 
this evening. 

Mr. Whitmore takes the chair. 

Mr. WHITMORE: Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen of the Congress: What 
is the pleasure of this Convention? 

Mr. BOYD of Colorado: The essen- 
tial difference between the two reports 
of the Committee on Resolutions 
is a complete and unreserved session 
of all lands to the state, including min- 
ing lands, ete., and furthermore that 
the title shall not pass to the individ- 
ual. However, if I understand it 
rightly, the minority report provides 
for different irrigation districts, the 
title passes to the district; that is, the 
United States cedes the land to the 
State, and the title will remain in the 
State; but after a certain irrigation 
district has been formed, the title 
would go to the district, and not to the 
individuals in the district. They have 
a certain compensation, that is to say, 


the individuals will be renters of both 
land and water, so you see this is an 
entirely different way of doing things. 
from what we have been in the habit 
of having. In fact it means a theory 
of Henry George, that the State be the 
owner of the lease. 

It is to be a practical division of the 
State, and it would hold title just as a 
municipality does. I do not think that 
I am in favor of it. I would rather 
like, if possible, the passage of a bill 
granting more land, and I rather think 
it better for people to own their own 
homes. The majority report has one 
clause in it that I see is a compromise. 
It says, “forty acres,” but I have told 
members who have consulted me that 
we could not make a living off of forty 
acres in Colorado. I will say eighty 
acres, or one hundred and sixty acres 
here is the usual thing. 

When we came to settle about 
Greeley, Mr. Meeker, Mr. Gorman and 
Mr. West visited Salt Lake City, and 
saw there five-acre farms, ten-acre 
farms, ete. We tried tne same thing, 
but we had not gone into it very long 
before we found that our country was 
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not satisfactory, and so the result was 
that these little five-acre tracts were 
bought up, and the people accumulated 
as much as forty acres, so I think the 
conditions in which people are placed 
will determine these things, and you 
cannot place arbitrary arrangements 
on them. Now, in regard to this limita- 
tion of forty acres, it might do in cer- 
tain districts, but when you have to 
depend upon forty acres in this coun- 
try—you cannot do it. 

And another thing I want you '0 
take into consideration; that nowadays 
farming is done by machinery, and you 
have to use as much machinery on a 
forty-acre as on an eighty or one hun- 
dred and sixty-acre farm. I went into 
farming recently, and it cost me one 
thousand dollars for the machinery 
alone. You will either have to get this 
machinery or borrow or rent it, or 
have your product cut by contract. 
These are days when machinery is us- 
ed, and small farming and machinery 
do not go together. I do not know of 
anybody that you can hire to cut grain 
with a cradle, as you used to. 

We want large farms under irriga- 
tion aS much as anywhere else. I do 
not find any difficulty in carrying on a 
farm of three or four hundred acres. I 
will say, I like the Carey Dill. It 
seems to be a compromise. The pro- 
visions of this bill are that you send in 
a report, state what you want, and the 
state makes appropriations. Congress 
says, “If you have the government land 
put the water on it and we will give 
you a deed for it.” I think that Colo- 
rado has very little land to which it is 
applicable. Practically all the land 
has been selected that can be irrigat- 
ed, and it will not be applicable to us 
in a great measure, but it is different 
in Wyoming and some other States, 
and it will be a good thing for them. 

Mr. SMYTHE, member-at-large: Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen of the Cou- 
gress: In answer to the well-meant 
criticism of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Utah (Mr. Cannon), to the 
effect that it is discourteous to our for- 
eign delegations to refer exclusively to 
the American flag in our “Address to 
the People of the United States,” I 
would remind him of our experience at 
Los Angeles one year ago. On that oc- 
easion, as on this one, we adopted an 
address to the American people, but 
when we read the preamble to the ef- 
fect that our Congress included repre- 
sentatives from several foreign coun- 
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tries in its membership, we were very 
properly reminded that delegates sent 
here from France, Russia, Mexico and 
other foreign nations would not de- 
sire to be placed in the position of sug- 
gesting to the American people what 
any purely national policy ought to be. 
We remembered this when we framed 
the present address and so made it 
purely an American document. I will 
say that I have consulted the repre- 
sentatives from Canada and Mexico 
since the address was presented this 
afternoon and that they have suggest- 
ed a phrase which renders the docu- 
ment thoroughly satisfactory to them. 

It was my hope that the outcome of 
this Congress would be a fair com- 
promise between factions which have 
formerly contended for widely differ- 
ent views. I think I can demonstrate 
without argument that we have made 
a very satisfactory approach to such 
aresult. No man has been more prom- 
inent among the opponents of cession 
of the lands to the States than Judge 
Belford of Colorado. Among those who 
favored cession Elwood Mead of Wyo- 
ming was very prominent and is cred- 
ited with having framed the original 
proposition. Now, I am informed that 
Judge Belford and Prof. Mead are 
alike favorable to the adoption of the 
majority report. Does not this fact 
of itself demonstrate that we have 
found a just ground for compromise? 
A few years since it would have seem- 
ed impossible that these two gentle- 
men could have possibly harmonized 
their views. 

Let me invite your attention to the 
various sections of the majority report. 
First, we ask you to repeal the Desert 
Land Law. The policy of cession has 
been opposed on the ground that it 
would open the way for the wholesale 
theft of the public lands. And yet 
while we are engaged in this discus- 
sion enterprising speculators are no 
doubt busily at work in obtaining the 
lands by the fraudulent use of the 
Desert Land Law. I do not say that 
there are no instances in which the 
law has not been used in good faith, but 
if you are to clear the way for an en- 
lightened national policy you must re- 
peal this law and you must adopt our 
further suggestion by withdrawing 
from settlement lands not now known 
to be irrigable. 

If you adopt the majority report you 
thereby instruct your national commit- 
tee to present measures to Congress to 
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this effect. You further instruct your 
committee to ask for the creation of a 
national irrigation commission, charg- 
ed with the work of investigating the 
various problems involved, including 
beside the reclamation and settlement 
of the irrigable lands, the disposition 
of the pasturage lands, the preserva- 
tion of the forests, and, most important 
of all, the equitable division of inter- 
state streams. Such a commission 
should be analogous to tne interstate 
commerce commission and independent 
of all other departments. 

In another section of the report we 
favor the leasing’ of the pasturage 
jands. This is a temporary expedient. 
No man can say to-day what are the 
limitations of the irrigable lands. My 
friend from New Mexico (Mr. Green) 
says he believes ninety-five per cent. of 
all the arable lands will ultimately be 
reclaimed. I am also an optimist on 
this subject. If we should attempt to 
draw an arbitrary line defining the 
limitation of the irrigable lands, we 
should certainly shut out from settle- 
ment vast areas that to-day seem fit 
only for pasture, but which will be- 
eome, by the farther development of 
water supplies and the more economi- 
cal use of water, fit for the homes of 
men. So we favor leasing as a tempo- 
rary means of dividing the public 
range among small holders while leav- 
ing the door open to return these lands 
to settlement as fast as they shall be 
found susceptible of irrigation. 

The passage of the Carey law ren- 
ders it far less necessary than it was 
a year ago that we should declare just 
what we favor as a final and definite 
policy for reclamation. Hach State now 
has a million acres. We stand face tu 
face with the problems involved in the 
proper disposition of this grant. They 
are State problems and during the 
next six months we are likely to see a 
practical demonstration of the capac- 
ity or incapacity of our Western peo- 
ple for dealing with the arid lands. But 
we have thought it well to enunciate 
in this report what we conceive to be 
a feasible plan on which all factions 
may unite. So, in section 5, we author- 
ize our committee to present a bill to 
Congress giving States permission to 
select tracts for reclamation, title to 
which may be obtained in small hold- 
ings by actual settlers, said title pass- 
ing directly from the Federal Govera- 
ment to the settler through the States. 
This is a very important principle. It 


gives to the States great powers of ad- 
ministration. It retains in the hands 
of the Federal Government the power 
to protect every citizen in his rights to 
acquire a home on the public lands: I 
confidently predict that to such a basis 
as this our national policy will come at 
last. 


We have asserted another important 
principle in urging that when these 
public lands have been reclaimed they 
shall be brought under a form of uis- 
trict administration, organized on nat- 
ural hydrographic lines. This would 
give the control into the hands of the 
land owners. themselves. 


I now invite your attention to the 
portion of the report under the head 
of State Legislation. We urge the con- 
tinuance of the unofficial State Com- 
missions which have done such good 
service during the past year. We ask 
you to instruct these commissions to 
call State conventions and to urge their 
several Legislatures to immediately 
provide State Engineering Depart- 
ments. These departments are abso- 
lutely essential to the development of 
wise laws and to their administration. 
This is a matter within the reach of 
every State, and we should be 
ashamed to ask the nation to assist us 
with appropriations until we have 
manifested sufficient interest in our 
own problems to provide proper de- 
partments to foster and protect our 
water and land resources. We have 
also urged the State Commissions to 
take immediate action looking to the 
education of public sentiment to the 
use of the Carey law. We have in- 
structed them to favor State canals 
when feasible and to insist that the 
State shall fix the maximum price of 
Jand and water rights when private en- 
terprise is preferred. 

A word about the minority report. I 
yield to no man in my good opinion of 


Mr. Greene (of Colorado). He lays 
down the great proposition that 
there are four elements without 
which human beings could not 
exist—the air, the sunshine, the 
water and the land, and he as- 


sumes that each human being should 
appropriate of these essentials what he 
can apply to a beneficial use and no 
more. That, of course, is a reversal of 
the Anglo-Saxon idea of land owner- 
ship, and while it is an interesting idea 
and well worth while placing on the 
records of Congress, I do not think 
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it will be seriously considered for a 
long time. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Nevada, Mr. Hinton, has opposed ces- 
sion on the ground that it involves the 
principles of separatism. I trust he 
has paid attention to the words of our 
address. We have conceded to those 
who oppose cession that the inter-state 
streams, the forest and pasture lands 
should always remain under national 
eontrol, and under the special control 
of the Board of Irrigation, consisting 
of, say five commissioners, whom we 
hope will be Western men; but we have 
conceded to those who favor cession 
the principle of state development and 
local control when the lands are re- 
claimed and settled. 

I listened with very great interest to 
the remarks of Senator David Boyd, 
one of the pioneers and the historian 
of Greeley, on the proposition of forty 
acres. You will observe that we made 
that proposition in the report broad 
enough and elastic enough to cover any 
case that may arise. I myself believe 
in the forty-acre limitation. While I 
have the highest respect for Senator 
Boyd, I may be permitted to say some 
of his neighbors think that the forty- 
acre farm would be a success, and I 
find many people in the Arkansas val- 
ley who think the same way. Our 
progress should be in the direction of 
the small farm unit. The pioneers of 
Utah, to my mind, furnish conclusive 
evidence to this effect. They were sur- 
rounded with peculiar circumstances, 
and they did make a success of the 
small farm, and so I believe we should 
let that stand just as.it is. 

The senator also said that the Carey 
law would not apply to Colorado; that 
there are very few places in which 
government land could be irrigated. 
It is only a few weeks since citizens of 
Grand Junction and owners of lands 
in that neighborhood signed a petition 
asking for the enactment of a law ap- 
propriating five million dollars, look- 
ing to the reclamation of one million 
acres in western Colorado and eastern 
Utah; and certainly in the valley of the 
Grand there is a large body of land 
that can be reclaimed in that way. 

It is not claimed by the Committee 
on Resolutions that their report -is a 
perfect compromise between conflict- 
ing views. They believe it to be a rea- 
sonable approach in that direction. 
While every prominent man in this 
movement has been attacked from 
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some quarter, at one time or another, 
as all prominent men have ever been 
and will ever be, in whatever cause en- 
gaged, I wish to say with profound em- 
phasis that I believe this report repre- 
sents the sincere views of thoughtful 
men who have devoted time and study 
to the consideration of these great 
problems. I for one would not advo- 
cate the adoption of this report if I 
did not believe it was for the great 
good of Arid America. For, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I lbve with impartial affection 
every rugged mountain peak and every 
sunlit valley under the wide arch of 
our Western sky. And whatever in- 
fluence God gives me in shaping events 
I dedicate to the proposition that those 
mountains shall be the inspiration, and 
these valleys the home, of a people for- 
ever free. (Applause.) 


Mr. J. S. GREENE of Colorado: I was 
in hopes that I would not be obliged to 
speak on the subject of this minority 
report, but I want to interest you in it 
more than you have been interested. 
We think the report embodies a great 
national policy. I want to speak to 
you something about the principles 
that are embodied in that report. I do 
not expect at this time the report will 
receive general approval, but I think 
it is worth considering. 

A great industrial subject presents 
itself in two laws. One is a practical 
law. If you were to call upon me as 
an engineer and lay this subject be 
fore me, I would ask, “Under whose 
authority is this development work to 
be carried on, and where is the money 
to come from?’ I want to call your at- 
tention to the condition that exists in 
this Western country. The waters are 
the property of the people of the sey- 
eral states. This land which is to be 
reclaimed is the property of the goy- 
ernment. The public land in this irri- 
gation work is as a house divided 
against itself. This question of author- 
ity is one of the first which should be 
considered. The majority report makes 
no effort to settle it. The minority re- 
port suggests that the control of the 
public lands: and waters should be in 
the hands of one authority. That au- 
thority is an incorporated drainage di- 
vision of the state. 

I believe you recognize the import- 
ance of having the control of lands and 
waters under one authority. Now, in 
this great work of reclamation it is 
necessary that we sbould have money. 
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So far as the majority report touches 
upon that subject, or at least to some 
extent, it endorses the making of lands 
which are to be reclaimed the basis of 
security for the construction of irri- 
gation work; that is, it proposes to is 
sue bonds upon that land as security. 

The object of the minority report is 
to secure the irrigation development, 
without placing any mortgages upon 
the lands of the settlers. It proposes 
that the government shall cede to the 
states the agricultural lands, the pas- 
ture lands and the lands available for 
mining and forestry. It proposes that 
no right of ownership shall be ac- 
quired in these lands which are avyail- 
able for coal, for precious metals and 
the forest lands. It recognizes the 
right of an individual to put to a bene- 
ficial use the land, just as we recognize 
the right of an individual on the other 
hand to use water, but it recognizes 
the right of the community also, and 
whenever any concessions are granted 
individuals instead of remunerative 
consideration, it expects such remuner- 
ation to come from the parties benefited 
or the individuals so granted. 

There is a social question also, a se- 
rious question, which is being agitated. 
People are changing on many subjects. 
A good many think that the mining 
land should never be sold, that our coal 
land should be retained. The reten- 
tion of that, as suggested in the minor- 
ity report, is not solely for revenue, but 
is a matter of justice. We speak of the 
government lands as the heritage of 
the people, and they are being disposed 
of at the rate of ten million acres per 
year, and under the present policy they 
cannot be the heritage of the people 
until the policy is changed. 

The majority report does not go that 
far. It does not ask that land be re- 
tained from sale, but simply those 
lands that are available for coal min- 
ing, agriculture and forestry at the 
head of catchment basins. 

It seems to me that the majority re- 
port is a little weak on the subject of 
inter-state waters. We think that the 
federal authority is the one by which 
this should be decided. I am in hopes 
that the minority report will so far re- 
ceive the approval of this Congress that 
they will express in some way a belief 
that it is worthy of further considera- 
tion, and I am in hopes that in future 
conventions it will be more favorably 
received than at this one. 


Mr. CLARKE of Texas: Mr. Chair- 
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man and Gentlemen of the Congress— 
During the earlier hours of this Con- 
gress a letter was read from a distin- 
guished official of the government, who 
had availed himself of the franking 
privilege to convey to this Congress 
a curt expression of his opinion as to 
the results that would be attained by 
it. If my memory serves me right, he 
used language like this: “These Con- 
gresses come together for the purpose 
of petitioning the Congress of the 
United States for the acquirement of 
some bodies of land, and never ac- 
complish anything toward practical_ir- 
rigation.” I want the crystalized ef- 
fort of the men who compose this Con- 
gress, the representative men of the ir- 
rigation idea throughout the land, to 
tear the mantle of false prophecy from 
the shoulders of that high official. I 
do not want it said that we are here 
in the interest of a land steal, or that 
we are not making possible and prac- 
tical the work of irrigation. 


I take no issue on the Carey Dill, so- 
called—that rider attached to the ap- 
propriation bill—it matters not whether 
the state accepts one million acres or 
whether it rejects them. We do not 
care about that at all. What our peo- 
ple need is the practical means of se- 
curing irrigation facilities, and when 
we have gotten such, we have land 
enough to build irrigation systems. 
We will then get people enough to in- 
crease our farms, from the millions of 
people that to-day are wanting homes, 
and shall plant and produce a strong 
and great race of people that will add 
lustre to the already magnificent record 
of our republic. 


Now, as to the Carey bill. I do not 
think, Mr. President (with all due re- 
spect to those here), but that under the 
provisions of that bill it becomes an 
exceedingly difficult task for any state 
to avail itself of the provisions, and 
secure the land that is held out as an 
offer. The first portion of, that law re- 
quires that before any state may avail 
itself of the provisions of the bill, it 
must file with the Secretary of the In- 
terior a map showing a perfect plan 
and outline of all irrigation work con- 
templated by. the state, in order to se- 
cure a grant of land. Now, I take it 
that what we want is something that 
will aid us along our journey, toward 
the objective poigt; not anything im- 
peding our steps. We are searching 
for one thing, and that is, the best pos- 
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sible facilities that can be had to fur- 
ther our ideas of irrigation. 
Irrigation means something. It means 
a great deal more than the empty 
word. It does not mean entirely the 
building of a ditch. It means that you 
have to have water to put into the 
ditch, and the great question to-day is 
not what land can we get, but how can 
we get water to put upon what land 
we have. I have been associated with 
this question a number of years. Six 
years ago, in a convention known as 
the “Reservoir Convention,” an inter- 
state convention called by His HPxcel- 
lency, Alva Adams, then Governor of 
Colorado, a practical man who knew 
what he was talking about, I addressed 
that convention on the subject of stor- 
ing water for irrigation purposes, and 
the convention prepared a memorial to 
Congress, asking that Congress appro- 
priate a sum of money to be expended 
for the purpose of making a topograph- 
ical survey, not of all the lands in the 
United States, but a comprehensive 
survey of the arid lands in the United 
States, upon which reservoirs might be 
constructed, so that waters running to 
waste might be utilized. I had the 
honor to be a member of the memorial 
committee of that Congress. The 
memorial was drafted. I followed that 
memorial to Washington and saw it 
presented to the proper committees of 
the Senate and House. We made this 
argument: “You have been appropri- 
ating, year after year, millions of dol- 
lars in those states having harbors and 
water ways open to navigation, for the 
improvement of those harbors, and for 
rivers and highways, Millions and 
millions have been appropriated, and 
the money thus appropriated has been 
distributed to all such states, in some 
of whose harbors a ship was never 
seen and never will be; now, therefore, 
in a spirit of right and justice, we, the 
interior states, situated in the center of 
the continent, ask of you to give to us 
the same amount of appropriation as 
you are giving to the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific states.’ Many members of Con- 
gress thought that was a fair argument, 
put the Hastern element was a little too 
strong; and then I made this argument 
to the gentlemen that represented the 
Mississippi states: “You, gentlemen, 
are represented in this way: You re 
ceive a large proportion for the protec- 
tion of the levees along the Mississippi, 
do you not?” They answered that they 
did. I endeavored to show to these 
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gentlemen that owing to the formation 
of the rivers running west and east, 
they have a tendency to straighten 
their channels, and thus the waters 
that rush down the slopes of the Rocky 
mountains and go to waste, help to 
overflow the banks of the Mississippi, 
and flood the fields adjacent. Said I: 
“Tf you will give us an appropriation 
to build reservoirs, give us money to 
construct these reservoirs, the money 
so applied will prevent your crops 
being destroyed every year. Do you 
not see that the construction of storage 
reservoirs on the eastern slopes of the 
Rocky mountains is a safeguard to your 
lands?” On the strength of that argu- 
ment we got an appropriation of one 
hundred thousand dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of Major 
Powell, chief of the United States geo- 
logical survey—the first money ever ap- 
propriated. One year after that we 
got an appropriation of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for irriga- 
tion work. The work was done and no 
further appropriation has been made. 

The irrigation idea seems to have 
been lost in the great whirl of politics 
in the capital, and has lain dormant. 
We have had no further money and 
our work remains in an unfinished con- 
dition. 

Now, I hold this: That it is to the 
benefit of the entire republic of the 
United States that Congress at Wash- 
ington should. appropriate sufficient 
money for the discovery and develop- 
ment of the water supply. This is 
what we are after. These are the two 
watch words that should be placed on 
the banners at the head of the irriga- 
tion armies: Discovery and Develop- 
ment. It has been said by the distin- 
guished irrigation engineer who pre- 
ceeded me, that, in the various states 
the waters are the properties of the 
people. The statement is correct as 
applied to two states. At the time Col- 
orado was admitted to the Union eight- 
een years ago, the men who drafted 
the Constitution of Colorado were 
smarter than the men who accepted it. 
The government of the United States 
made a great error when it ceded to 
Colorado, or any state, the sole right 
to control the waters within its bound- 
ary, to the exclusion of neighboring 
states being benefited. But having 
been made, I do not see how it can be 
abrogated, at least not now. I think 
it wrong for this reason, and I cite this 
reason aS an argument for the mem- 
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‘bers in favor of the government sur- 
vey for the discovery of water. The 
States of Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas and Hastern Texas, can- 
not possibly be irrigated to any great 
extent, unless the catchment basins 
and reservoirs to hold the water be lo- 
cated in Colorado, New Mexico or Wy- 
oming. It therefore becomes a neces- 
Sity to locate the underflow of these 
states; it may be a little, or it may be 
much, for as yet we know but little 
-of it. 

We know but little of the underflow 
of the United States. We have hardly 
gutten to the letter B, in the alphabet 
of it, but to get at it, a comprehensive 
survey must be had; there must be a 
great deal of labor expended. There 
must be a great deal of money expend- 

~ed, and it seems to me a grave ques- 
tion whether or not a state can raise 
the money, eyen if she has one million 
acres of arid land at her back, to carry 
-on the investigation. The government 
of the United States has the proper 
machinery at its hands; it is competent 
to make all topographical surveys, and 
is especially fitted for the prosecution 
-of this work, and it is only right that 
we ask it be done. Civilization de 
mands it, and therefore I take it that 
Wwe are right in asking Congress that 
the United States proceed along the 
lines of discovery and development, 
and make a thoroughly comprehensive 
survey of these regions. When that 
sees the work of reclaiming will not 
jag. 

Mr. CANNON of Utah: Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Irrigation Congress— 
We have proved, through long years, 
that small holdings are the best for the 
people generally. I would not contro- 
vert the statement that has been made 
by the gentleman cultivating three 
thousand acres of irrigated land. We 
have thought from the beginning that 
it was better to divide the land into 
small holdings, and let a great many 
persons occupy that land, than to have 
large holdings and a few people occu- 

.pying it. 
. With us for many years there 
were but very few who cultivated 


as much as one hundred acres 
of land. We endeavored to. stim- 
ulate every young man to take 


up land, not to work for somebody 
-else, but to endeavor to make a home 
for himself; and so with our city, we 
‘have tried with all the power we have 
~to teach the people to own their own 
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homes. We have felt, and still feel, 
that the people are wedded to the soil 
and have an interest in the soil, and 
the results have proved that we were 
right. I think that we can say, with- 
out boasting, that we have a stable 
population in Utah, one that is not 
earried about with every new whim. 
They have large interests, and these in- 
terests are chiefly due to the fact that 
they are sons of the old Mormons. We 
have the Hebraic idea of not parting 
with land. 

Very large areas of land that we are 
cultivating were at one time thought 
incapable of irrigation, and could not 
be used. My colleagues in the delega- 
tion will bear me out. I brought a 
friend of mine in the year ’58 to settle 
in a town near by, and he found that 
there was no water with which to ir- 
rigate the land. Since that time hun- 
dreds of families have gone in, and 
have had water enough. In 1853 it~” 
was thought we had reached the ut- 
most capacity of water to irrigate land, 
while now it is extended for miles i 
every direction, and we have water 
enough and to spare. And we have 
found that cultivating the earth, the 
presence of man, the buildings of men, 
have caused Providence to smile upon 
us, and the amount of water has been 
increased. 

Now we have proved through long 
years that poor people can settle on 
this arid land and make a living, and 
a good living, too. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind about this. I believe 
in doing everything you can to relieve 
the people of the burden of taxation, 
and letting their own labor contribute 
to the accomplishment of the ends they 
have in view. Then you have a hap- 
py people; then the time will come 
when you can extend and cultivate one 
hundred and sixty, or three hundred 
and twenty acres. 

Some men will manage one hundred 
and sixty acres with as much ease as 
some can cultivate forty. . I will say 
on this point, since allusion has been 
made to it, that Wilfred Reid was one 
of our early pioneers, the most aged 
man among us, and a Kentucky farm- 
er. He went into Salt Lake in 1847 
with the first band of pioneers. He had 
his own ideas of taking land; all he 
took was twenty acres, and on those 
twenty acres he supported a family, 
and you know that families in Utah 
are not very small. (Laughter). Our 
children are our best crops, so consi- 
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ered, but he succeeded in making on 
those twenty acres a respectable liv: 
ing, and kept out of debt. Many other 
eases might be mentioned of a similar 
kind. Therefore, you will understand 
our reason for believing that small 
holdings are the best for the people. 

Mr. ALLES of California: It is now 
half past ten, and I do not think this 
Congress can stand another hour of 
debate, and I ask an adjournment un- 
til to-morrow morning. But before 
making this motion I wish to introduce 
a resolution: 

Whereas, The Third National [rri- 
gation Congress has been handsomely 
entertained during its session in Den- 
ver, by the business men of that city, 
and the citizens of Colorado; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of 
this body are due and are hereby ten- 
dered to the business men and citizeas 
generally, and to the Denver Real Hs- 
tate and Stock Hxchange and the Den- 
ver Chamber of Commerce in particu- 
lar, for their many kindnesses and 
courtesies. 

Resolved, That a special vote of 
thanks is due to H. W. Merritt, chair- 
man, and Thomas L. Smith, secretary, 
of the local committee, for their un- 
selfish and untiring efforts to make our 
meeting in this city both pleasant and 
profitable. To Mr. Smith, especially, 
are we all indebted for his extraordin- 
ary and enthusiastic work in our be- 
half, his labors going far beyond any 
line of duty obligatory upon him. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as we are 
dependent upon the press for public 
notice of our sessions, we desire to ex- 
tend a vote of thanks to the Denv2r 
press for their thorough and uniformly 
impartial reports of our deliberations, 
and also to the agents of the Associat- 
ed press and United press for giving to 
the country at large a resume of our 
work. 

Mr. MEAD of Wyoming: I rise to see- 
ond this resolution. I think I speak 
the sentiments of the Congress in say- 
ing that no Congress or no body of 
men were ever placed under greater 
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obligations for universal courtesy and 
attention to the wants of their guests, 
than have been the members of this. 
Congress to the two men who have 
been virtually in charge. 

Mr. STUBBS of Kansas: I have a 
resolution which I wish to offer as an 
amendment to the one already read. 

Resolved, That we tender to the va- 
rious railroad companies whose lines 
center in Denver our sincere thanks 
for courtesies extended, and our thanks 
especially due and tendered to the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Com- 
pany for the use of a free train to the 
Rocky Ford melon patch and return. 

Mr. ALLBES of California: I will ac- 
cept this-as a portion of my resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON of Utah: I do not 
know whether it escaped your atten- 
tion or not, but it seems to me we can- 
not very well adopt this resolution: 
without making kindly mention of the 
attentions we have received from the 
citizens of Boulder, Greeley, Long- 
mont and other places, and also the 
kindness and hospitality we received. 
at the hands of the people of Rocky 
Ford. 

Mr. ALLES of California: That will 
also be included. I have one more res- 
olution: 

Resolved, That we return hearty 
thanks to the government of Mexico 
and the government of the Dominion 
of Canada for sending representatives: 
to this Congress, and that we also 
gratefully acknowledge the valuable 
contributions to irrigation knowledge: 
contained in the addresses of Don J. 
Ramon Ybarrola, the representative of 
Mexico, and of William Pearce and J. 
S. Dennis, representatives of Canada. 

We interpret their presence and par- 
ticipation as evidence that the rela- 
tions of the United States to their coun- 
tries will remain cordial, and that the 
three great countries of North America 
are destined to advance together on: 
common lines of irrigation thought and 
practice. 

On motion adjournment until 9:30" 
Saturday morning. 

iJ 


FIFTH DAY. 


MORNING SESSION, SEPTEMBER 8ru. 


Meeting called to order at 9:30 A. M. 

The CHAIRMAN: As I understand 
the arrangements entered into yester- 
day, four hours was set apart to the 
discussion of the resolutions as a 
whole. Three hours was taken up yes- 
terday. There yet remains one hour 
of discussion this morning. The mat- 
ter is open for consideration, if any 
one wants to discuss it. 

Mr. MEAD of Wyoming: It was said 
last evening that those who had been 
foremost in endeavoring to secure a 
proper policy for the reclamation of 
arid lands had at last found a common 
basis of agreement. In a large sense 
this is true. I think that the recent 
legislation of Congress has withdrawn 
from consideration the causes which 
formed the principal basis of division 
between the friends of reclamation. So 
long as there was no provision for 
state control or state ownership of 
land, the friends of cession were dis- 
posed to insist upon the adoption of 
this policy, and for the same reason so 
long as the government did not for- 
mulate a policy of direct appropria- 
tion from the national treasury the 
friends of such action were earnest in 
having this line of policy selected; but 
the recent action of Congress has at 
least done this. It has expressed their 
opinion as to what was the proper 
course to be pursued. 

.Those who favored unrestricted ces- 
sion of lands to the states are disposed 
to consider the recent act of Congress 
as a sufficient step for the present and 
to ask nothing further. Those who have 
advocated the contrary policy recog- 
nize the fact that with this action and 
this expression of sentiment on the 
part of Congress, it is practically use- 
less to expect a reversal of this judg- 
ment at once, so that the direct line of 
division which marked our former ses- 
sions is absent in this Congress. There 
is no body of men here advocating un- 
restricted cession. There is no party in 
this Congress advocating government 
appropriation for work, to the exclu- 
sion of any other policy. So far as my 


own views in regard to this matter are 
concerned, I would like to ask the in- 
dulgence of the Congress to express 
their evolution. If you will take any 
of the arid states which have not al- 
ready utilized their resources and 
travel over them you will find this con- 
dition of affairs: Great rivers running 
to waste, large areas of irrigable land 
stretching away to the horizon. You 
will find these states bearing the ex- 
pense of government over a vast area, 
the greater part of which contributes 
nothing to the support of the state goy- 
ernment, 

The state of Wyoming includes 63,- 
000,000 acres of land. Less than 10 
per cent. of this is taxed for the sup- 
port of the state government. Because 
of this there is a general desire that 
the land pass out of the hands of the 
general government; that it be made 
productive and assist in bearing its 
proper share of local taxation. 

We find that development is slow. 
When a government reservation in Ok- 
lahoma is open to settlement hundreds 
of thousands of people rush in to oc- 
cupy it. When a government reserva- 
tion is opened in Wyoming the news- 
papers find it hardly worth a para- 
graph. The reason for this condition 
of affairs is that none of our land laws 
have recognized the difference in the 
economic and social needs which must 
necessarily exist between arid lands 
and humid lands. The land laws now 
in operation were framed to suit the 
conditions of humid regions. They do 
not meet the needs of the arid domain. 

The homestead law, as applied to the 
land of abundant rainfall, was a ben- 
eficent one. It contemplates the mak- 
ing of homes by individual effort. In 
humid regions that is the way homes 
are made. The individual is independ- 
ent of his neighbor. The emigrant to 
arid regions faces an entirely different 
problem. The securing of a water sup- 
ply involves co-operative effort. It in- 
volves work of which his former ex- 
perience is of little value. He has to 
enter on the construction of ditches, of 
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which he knows nothing; provide for 
water rights, of which he knows still 
less. The result is that people are 
loath to make this experiment. 

The people of humid lands who de- 
sire homes are not disposed to seek 
them in the arid regions, unless they 
ean be assured of several things. The 
first is that they may have some as- 
sistance in entering upon a new and 
unfamiliar art; that they must not be 
required to do this alone, but that they 
may be enabled to touch elbows with 
others as ignorant as themselves. The 
people who are to live together under a 
ditch, who are to derive their water 
supply from a common source, should 
be dominated by some unity of pur- 
pose; that there should be harmony be- 
tween them in the management of 
their common property. Because of 
this I am disposed to believe that the 
secret of rapid and successful settle- 
ment of the arid domain is in coloniza- 
tion, in the creation of communities, 
instead of individual homes; that in 
this way you can most rapidly attract 
people to this section and secure the 
greatest success and prosperity. 

We further find that the present land 
laws afford no adequate basis on which 
to secure their reclamation. Ditch 
building must precede farming. It 
ought to precede settlement. The farm 
should be productive before the family 
occupies it. This means it must be 
provided with a water supply. There 
is no adequate basis on which to do 
this at the present time. The investor 
in canals for public lands is at the 
merey of the people who may occupy 
these lands. He is making an improve- 
ment on property over which he exer- 
eises no control. The settler, under the 
homestead law, can occupy land under 
ditches on exactly the same terms as 
can occupy the land above them. This 
affords a very large avenue for specu- 
lation. It is an opportunity for people 
to utilize and secure the benefits from 
the investments of others. The parties 
building ditches through public land 
often find that they are losers where 
they expected to derive a revenue. 

The first step toward the removal of 
this difficulty is that the land under a 
single ditch or canal should be treated 
as a single tract, in order that provision 
may be made for united settlement. 
Furthermore, in order to secure the 
greatest service and most economical 
distribution there should be some sys- 
tematic plan by which ditches: which 
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are to divert water from a stream 
may be located and built. Under the 
laws of all the arid states the states 
are charged with the burden and ex- 
pense of this diversion and with the 
supervision over ditches after construc- 
tion. Each time an additional use of 
water is entered upon, the state as- 
sumes a perpetual obligation to pro- 
tect the property interests of the ditch 
builder and water user. The value of 
this property, the success of the irri- 
gated home, is very largely dependent 
upon the efficiency with which the 
state discharges that obligation. The 
most effective way of securing this is 
to begin in the beginning to see that 
the water is properly diverted. This 
cannot be done by leaving the location 
of ditches to haphazard and chance. 
In doing this we are simply opening 
an avenue for unending controversy 
and litigation, for enormous waste for 
those who build ditches and attempt to 
make homes. 

The question arises, Who is the prop- 
er authority to assume this regulation 
and control? It has been my opinion 
from the beginning that fhis authority 
was the state; that if there is any rea- 
son whatever for state governments, it 
is that they shall have control over the 
industrial development within their 
borders; that they shall manage their 
internal affairs. 

There is a further reason for the en- 
trusting of this matter to the states. 
All practical experience, practical 
knowledge on this question, is confined 
to the arid regions, and if it is entrust- 
ed to the state it will be administered 
with greater economy, with a higher 
intelligence and greater efficiency than 
if entrusted to authorities 2,000 miles 
away, to a body of men largely inter- 
ested in other things, and who have no 
direct or personal knowledge or inter- 
est in this question. Because of this 
fact I have favored the cession of the 
land to the state, and have favored 
the cession of all lands within the 
state; but the recent enactment in Con- 
gress of a law providing for a partial 
donation of lands makes me believe it 
is unwise and inexpedient to continue 
an agitation for unrestricted cession 
longer. At least until we have deter- 
mined what may be done with the do- 
nation already received. 

Under this donation it is possible for 
the state to frame laws which will per- 
mit of rational and satisfactory devel- 
opment. The operation of this law will 
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practically accomplish the same pur- 
pose as that desired by the advocates 
of cession. It will enable them to 
demonstrate whether or not their the- 
ory has been a correct one. So far as 
the representatives from my own state 
are concerned, we feel now that we 
have a sufficient responsibility, that 
we have no further request to make of 
the Congress until we have demon- 
strated whether or not we are capable 
of administering this trust; but there 
are other states not so favorably situ- 
ated, or that have different interests or 
different demands. It seems to me 
that it is the part of wisdom in this 
Congress to consider these interests 
and their requests, and while it is of 
very little concern to us, I believe that 
the Congress should take action look- 
ing to the enlargement and extension 
of surveys to determine the resources 
and possibilities of these states, inas- 
much as the resources and opportuni- 
ties are not so definitely known as in 
ours. And I believe that when we 
have done this we have practically ac- 
complished the mission of this Congress. 
I do not believe that under the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which 
we meet that it is wise for us to make 
our action extend over ‘too wide a range 
or endeavor to determine what should 
be the policy of this government for 
all future time. 

Mr. WM. HAM HALL of California: 
I desire to call your attention to this 
fact: That hydrographic districts for 
the purpose of administrating the 
waters of all States should be marked 
out in advance of irrigation. Every 
construction of the works, the planning 
of a system, the utilizing of the lands 
which can be irrigated, depends upon a 
study of the hydrographic district, and 
before a State should expend any mon- 
ey in the construction of works, if there 
is to be a system the first thing would 
be to ascertain the hydrographic dis- 
trict and the amount of water in that, 
because some one is to put money in 
these things, either the State or the dis- 
trict, and some one has got to buy 
these bonds, and when he comes to 
buy these bonds he will send an expert 
there. The man who is going to put 
his money into the bonds will send 
his man there, and the first thing he 
will inquire is, ““What about this wat- 
er?’ and the first thing you want to 
show him is that water has been mark- 
ed out by a hydrographic district, and 
say, ‘These are the lands that the wat- 
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er can be put upon; these are the works 
that we want to build, and these are 
the lands that we want to issue the 
bonds upon,” There is a_ clean-cut 
proposition that the investigator can 
look into. Your hydrographic districts. 
must be marked out into divisions. 
Now in connection with the first 
point that I made, I wish to call your 
attention to the forty-acre restriction; 
forty acres, thirty acres, or ten acres is 
enough land on which to make a liy- 
ing under some conditions, and one 
hundred and sixty acres is not one 
acre too much on which to make a liy- 
ing under some other conditions. 
There are different forms of irriga- 
tion. Take, for instance, India, the 
greatest irrigated country in the world; 
there there are two form of irrigation; 
there is one that is called inundated 
irrigation, and another which signifies 
leading the water. In one ease the 
water is spread over the land, and in 
the other the water is lead to it. Now 
the difference is just this: In these 
two specifications, as interpreted, in in- 
undation irrigation the flood waters 
are utilized and spread over the lands 
to suck them up, and in my judgment, 
the vast plains remaining unirrigated: 
in this country will have to depend, 
very largely on that class of irrigation. 
That is to say, where there will be one 
acre of Jand on these plains irrigated. 
according to the system now in opera- 
tion, cultivated in fruits and not alfal- 
fa, that requires from three to six irri- 
gations per year, where there will be 
one acre cultivated in this way there 
will be ten or twenty acres that will 
be cultivated by flooding once or twice 
when waters are plenty. That will 
lead to the reclamation of vast areas 
of land. That will lead to 'the desert 
blossoming, as has been so eloquently 
described here. Now, if that is to be 


depended upon, forty acres is not 
enough. It will mean the culti- 
vation of wheat on the _ broad 
plains. That means employment 


of machinery to go with the crop, and 
no individual ean farm forty acres of 
that class of crops without the use of 
machinery and make a living. It takes 
large fields, large outfits of machinery, 
and I will say capital, to do it. 

Now as to section six. That section 
provides for the National and for the 
State forms of supervision. I am en- 
tirely in accordance with the object of 
it. There must be National supervision 
of the great streams, as between 
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States and the United States, and our 
neighbors in Canada and. Mexico. You 
can no more administrate or get along 
with these streams without an admin- 
istration of it, without some authority, 
than you can get along with the affairs 
of the ordinary ditch. What ecstacy 
we would have on one of our ditches 
without a water master! You would 
allow the irrigator 'to go to the head- 
gate and turn on the water whenever 
he wanted to. You know that in ey- 
ery community of irrigators, there are 
some men who will take advantage of 
their rights, and take more water than 
they should have. It is for that reason 
that you should have administration 
of the national and interstate streams, 
even when the rights have all been ac- 
quired. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question now 
arises on the minority repor't. Shall 
the report of the minority be adopted? 

(Question duly put and lost.) 

The CHAIRMAN: We are now pro- 
ceeding under the five minutes’ rule to 
consider this majority report, section 
by section. If there is no objection, we 
will pass the preamble until the close. 
You understand that after accepting 
this section after section, there must be 
a vote on adopting it as a whole. 

SECRETARY reads: ‘Repeal of the 
Desert Law.” 

Mr. FOLLETT of Colorado: I want 
just for a moment to call alttention to 
one of the biggest steals (?) that has 
ever been perpetrated in this country, 
and the effects of that steal. I refer to 
the Wyoming Development Company, 
the company that got a large 
pody of land on the Wind River, 
that they acquired under the Des- 
ert Land Law, and it was re 
quired that the purchaser should be a 
resident. They built an expensive 
ditch, costing six hundred thousand dol- 
lars. No purchaser could have gone 
on that land and made fifteen cents 
out of it prior to this time; this com- 
pany put water on that land, and if 
you want to see the results, go down 
te the Real Estate Exchange hall in 
the Hquitable Building and see the 
fruits, etc., produced thereon. ‘l‘hey 
are selling now for ten or fifteen dol- 
lars per acre, and a large number of 
settlers will be placed under the Lara- 
mie River, which, except for this land 
law, would have been an absolute des- 
ert, and I think that there are a num- 
ber of other places in this country just 
like it. The Pecos Valley has been 
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mentioned and the conditions are about 
the same, and there are still many oth- 
er places in this country where the 
Desert Land Law can be made of 
advantage for the benefit of a large 
number of settlers, and I _ think it 
would be the height of folly to repeal 
it. 

Mr. PITZDR of Oklahoma: I under- 
stand the question now before this 
Convention is Section 1, which involves 
the repeal of the Desert Land Law. I 
am not altogether adverse to the princi- 
ples involved in this particular in- 
stance. It seems to me that where 
the purposes of a Convention take as 
wide a range as this one does, that we 
should go with a great deal of deliber- . 
ation. 

I have been informed from private 
sources that something like six million 
acres have been appropriated or en- 
tered under that desert land act, which 
I understand provides that under cer- 
tain conditions three hundred and twen- 
ty acres of land may be taken up by 
each settler, as it now stands as amend- 
ed. In most parts of the country, one 
hundred and sixty arces is a small 
farm. I think that the wiser course 
for this Convention to pursue, and a 
course that would bear the richest 
fruit in the end would be a resolution 
to the effect that the Desert Land Law, 
as it now exists, be repealed, and that 
but one hundred and sixty acres may 
be taken under it. That places us in 
substantially the same condition as a 
homestead law does in countries in 
which irrigation is not of such vital 
importance as it is in this country. 

I represent a country that, so far 
as my own neighborhood is concerned, 
is not interested in irrigation. The 
tears of Heaven are adequate to enable 
us to raise our crops, but in the west- 
ern portion and that part of it nearest 
to Colorado there is need of irrigation, 
and as irrigation will benefit that part 
of the country, it will necessarily bene- 
fit ours, and it seems to me that the 
Desert Land Law might become ap- 
plicable to that particular part of my 
Territory, and I would, therefore, rec- 
ommend that the Desert Land Law be 
amended to the extent of acquiring 
but one hundred and sixty acres of 
land. 

Mr. HOGAN of Kansas: In this re- 
port of the Committee we have a great 
variety of matters suggested; in fact, 
some of us have been wondering 
whether it would be possible to irri- 
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gate without turning the whole United 
States upside down. We have been 
under the impression that to irrigate 
meant to get water from source of sup- 
ply and apply it to the land, and that it 
had very little to do with who owned 
the land, or with the new social sys- 
tem, or evolution in the institutions of 
the United States. 

The Desert Land Law is applicable to 
a very few States, and some of the gen- 
tlemen who have had experience with 
it are very much pleased with its ac- 
tion. Others are not so well pleased 
with its workings, and still others are 
not anxious to know anything about it. 
We came here, not for the purpose of 
assisting in inaugurating a new era of 
land tenure in this country, but for the 
purpose of promoting irrigation. We 
did not come here to ask or recommend 
that measures be taken to amend the 
Constitution of the United States; all 
we ask is that such steps be taken here 
as will enable us, first, to know our 
supply of water, and next, how to get 
it. Give us that, and we Kansans can 
do the rest. We are really only asking 
a very few things, and we are of the 
impression from our observations of 
irrigation that about the things we 
want are about the things that have 
given prosperity to these districts that 
have been irrigated. 

It was shown by the gentleman from 
Utah ‘that irrigation points one way. 
We do not need the whole of the Unit- 
ed States to bring about irrigation, and 
we only wish to ask for a few little 
things that we should get, and not 
make ourselves the laughing-stock of 
the whole country in spreading what 
seems to them a rediculous thing for 
the country to enter upon at this time. 

Mr. STAUNTON of Wyoming: I 
want to offer a motion: I move that 
Section 1 of the majority report be 
stricken out. 

Mr. TORREY of Wyoming: Mr. 
President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention:—I have been very much 
struck with the fact that our Commit- 
tee on resolutions, after considering for 
several days the subject before them, 
made a majority and minority report. 
It is pretty evident that the members 
did not agree, so far as I know, upon 
any single proposition submitted, and 
it has become apparent that even gen- 
tlemen from the same section are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other on 
one or two points at least under the 
report. 
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It has been suggested by the gentle- 
man from Kansas that he thought that 
we might deal with the subject of i-- 
rigation without either over-turning 
the land laws or social institutions of 
the country. For one, I hope for the 
sake of this Congress, for the sake of 
the cause we represent, that we may 
limit ourselves to the single subjects 
in hand, and ask for what we want in 
a perfectly practical way. 


This body does not represent the 
whole country; this body is not going 
to make a request or submit a condi- 
tion to a foreign body, but to a Con- 
gress made up of men who represent 
every state and territory in the Unit- 
ed States, representatives in the House 
representing every Congressional dis- 
trict in the country. 


I tell you, gentlemen, when we go to 
them we go to our friends, and we go 
to people who possibly know quite as 
much as we do on the subject of irri- 
gation. We do not want to go there 
with the air that we are in doubt on 
any one subject of irrigation. I do not 
say that we want to go there with the 
idea of tearing down the old house be- 
fore building the new, but we want to 
go and ask that our resources be in- 
vestigated at the government’s ex- 
pense, and that will enable the govern- 
ment to find out what we have. When 
we have found it out, then we want 
proper legislation, and with all due 
deference to ourselves, we do not know 
what that is. 5 

I wish to offer a substitute for the 
pending report, and in deference to the 
Committee on Resolutions, for whom I 
have the greatest respect, I wisb to 
move (aud I have read the report) to 
refer it back to the committee, and see 
if we cannot get a proposition that 
we can agree on, and not a large num- 
ber of propositions that we cannot 
agree on. 

The substitute which I offer for the 
report is as follows: 


To the Honorable, the Senate and 
House of Representative in Congress 
Assembled: 

Your memorialist, the Third Nation- 
al Irrigation Congress, in session at 
Denver, Colorado, begs to call your at- 
tention again to arid and sub-humid 
America, and to represent in relation 
thereto as follows: 

That the subject of irrigation com- 
prehends a most fruitful field of na- 
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tional legislation in behalf of home 
seekers. 

That about two fifths of the total area 
of our whole country is without a suffi- 
cient rainfall to make it habitable, and 
therefore, if it is to constitute the 
homes of a happy people of the pres- 
ent generation or of generations to 
come, it must be irrigated. 

That the great work of discovery 
and distribution of our waters, which 
must precede the intelligent location 
by the homeseeker and the actual work 
of reclamation is too great and ex- 
pensive to be most comprehensively un- 
dertaken by individuals, and this Con- 
gress, therefore, most respectfully but 
urgently petitions you to make ade- 
quate appropriations for, and to have 
conducted in the most comprehensive 
and practical manner, an irrigation sur- 
vey in charge of experienced and 
competent irrigation engineers. We 
also urge that as such work progresses 
you enact such laws and repeal such 
old ones, if any, as may be necessary 
to meet the conditions found to exist 
as the result of such survey. 

Mr. BELFORD of Colorado: That 
substitute offered by the gentleman ap- 
plies to the whole majority report, and 
practically ends this discussion and de- 
lays this convention. 

I think the gentleman’s substitute is 
out of order for this reason: When we 
have gone through the majority report, 
then it is time for the gentleman to of- 
fer that as a substitute, and then if 
necessary, have it referred to the com- 
mittee on resolutions and instruct them 
to report that to the convention. 

Mr. SMYTHE, member-at-large: The 
Committee on Resolutions believes that 
the first step in the development of an 
enlightened irrigation policy must be 
the repeal of the Desert Land Law. 
There may have been a time when this 
law could be carried out in accordance 
with its spirit, when the individual set- 
tler could divert the water from a riy- 
er and take up 640 acres, or 320 acres 
as the law now provides; but if there 
was such a time it is long since past. 
The law has been used by corporations 
as an instrument by which they might 
acquire for purposes of private specu- 
lation the lands which belong to the 
people of the United States. They have 
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acquired the land at the cost of re- 
clamation, plus $1.25 per acre and plus 
the stipend of the men they hired to 
assist them, and then they have sold 
this land back to the people at prices 
that suited themselves. If the irriga- 
tion movement does not repeal the Des- 
ert Land Law, then the Desert Land 
Law will repeal the irrigation move- 
ment. There will be no lands left to 
reclaim if this law be permitted to con- 
tinue its operations. 

Judge Hmery says, “The 
Land Law has its friends.” So has 
the sugar trust. Another gentleman 
says “There are many who are very 
much pleased with its workings.” That 
is also true, but they are not those 
who were expected to be pleased when 
the law was originally enacted. 

I need not enlarge on the methods by 
which lands have been acquired; they 
are familiar to you. All I want to say 
is that the Committee on Resolutions 
is not opposed to the enterprising men 
who have succeeded in reclaiming large 
areas of lands under our existing laws. 
We feel that if they have obtained 
great advantages they have taken great 
chances and illustrated great possibil- 
ities, and there is no member of the 
Committee on Resolutions who desires 
to do anything to endanger the capital 
already inyested. But, gentlemen of 
the convention, the remainder of the 
lands do not belong to any corporation 
to-day. The remainder of the water 
supply and the remainder of the land 
belongs to the people. If you repeal 
the law, it simply means that this 
land will remain unused for a time un- 
til a wiser policy is developed, and I 
submit that these lands should not all 
be taken up by private enterprise, and 
then sold back to the people. 

I move that the section be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question be- 
fore the House is on the motion of 
Judge Staunton, that clause one be 
stricken out. 

SECRETARY announces result of 
vote as follows: Against, 453; for, 223. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is 
now on Mr. Smythe’s motion. That it 
be adopted. 

Question duly put and prevailed. 
Section 1 adopted. 

On motion recess until 1:30. 


Desert 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, SEPTEMBER 8ru . 


Meeting called to order at 1:30 p. m. 
Mr. Pitzer of Oklahoma in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN: The first thing 
for the consideration of the Congress 
is paragraph 2 of the majority report 
on National Legislation: 

Secretary reads: 

“2. Withdrawal from settlement of 
all arid lands within the arid region 
not found to be capable of irrigation, 
all such lands, except mineral lands, to 
be held for catchment areas, pasturage 
and timber.” 

Mr. GRAVES of:-Montana: I predict- 
ed that if we undertook to give expres- 
gion to this resolution by passing it, 
that we would encounter a spirit of an- 
tagonism throughout the length and 
breadth of this land, and should we un- 
dertake to withdraw any area of lands 
from settlement, especially an area in- 
definite and the limits of which we 
know nothing, I believe we will ac- 
complish something that will bring dis- 
credit. Therefore I move that we strike 
out this clause. 

Mr. GREEN of New Mexico: The 
Governor of the State of Colorado is 
with us. I would ask that he take a 
seat on the platform and join in the de- 
bate. 

Mr. SUTTON of Kansas: I move 
that we admit the governor to full 
membership. 

Motion duly seconded and prevailed. 

Mr. GREEN of New Mexico: I 
would like to ask if the Committee ou 
Resolutions desires to make any 
amendment to this before it is put be- 
fore the House? The opinion this 
morning was that the Committee 
should be authorized to bring in any 
verbal corrections. 

Mr. SMYTHE, member-at-large: I 
do not know that I am authorized to 
speak for the committee. I have talk- 
ed with several members, and our 
desire is to harmonize matters so far 
as we can, and hasten adjournment. If 
there is any serious objection to section 
2, we are willing to have it stricken 
out. 

Mr. CRAIGEN of Illinois: 
the previous question. 

The CHAIRMAN: It was moved 
that section 2 of the majority report 
on National Legislation be stricken out. 

Motion duly seconded and prevailed. 
Section 2 stricken out. 


I move 


The CHAIRMAN: The next thing 
in order is section 3. 

SECRETARY reads: 

“3. Leasing the pasturage lands, giv- 
ing preference to actual occupants and 
cultivators of adjoining irrigable lands, 
and the sale of surplus timber, the pro- 
ceeds arising from such sources to ve 
devoted to the development of water 
supply for irrigation, within the State, 
and when no longer required for such 
purposes, to belong to the State.” 

Mr. BELFORD of Colorado: . Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out that 
section. 

DELEGATE from New Mexico: 
Second the motion. 

Mr. BELFORD of Colorado: This 
section provides for the lease of pas- 
ture lands. Who is going to determine 
what are the pasture lands? The 
whole open plains are used for past- 
ure. 

Question put and duly, prevailed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Section 4 is now 
open for discussion. 

Mr. SUTTON of Kansas: I move 
that the rules be suspended and that 
sections four and five be considered to- 
gether. 

Secretary reads Sections 4 and 5: 

“4. That States be permitted to 
select lands for reclamation and make 
them the basis of security for the con- 
struction of irrigation works, title to 
such lands to remain in the Federal 
Government until it passes through the 
State to the actual settler, no one in- 
dividual being permitted to acquire 
title to more than forty acres of irri- 
gated land, except in case of lands so 
situated that local conditions necessi- 
tate the enlargement of the home unit 
because of the small value of the crops 
produced. The money received from 
such sources to be reserved for the pur- 
pose of discharging obligations incur- 
red in the work of reclaiming public 
lands. This recommendation is inde- 
pendent of the Carey law and is not 
intended to conflict with, or modify 
the provisions of that law.” 

“5, That when any State shall have 
reclaimed land under the plan provid- 
ed in Section 4, it shall form irrigation 
divisions according to hydrographic 
conditions, and when a sux.cient num- 
ber of settlers shall have actually lo- 
cated upon the land within such divis- 
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ion the State shall conditionally turn 
over the local administration to the 
authorities of said water division.” 

The CHAIRMAN: Before consider- 
ing the motion, I will state that there 
is a substitute in the hands of the 
committee on resolutions. 

Mr. GREGORY of Kansas: I hold in 
my hand the resolution offered at the 
instance of the committee: 

Whereas, The public land states are 
already vested with power, under the 
Carey law, to undertake the reclama- 
tion and settlement of one million acres 
each; and 

Whereas, There is wide diversity of 
opinion concerning the best policy to 
pursue with relation to the remaining 
irrigable lands; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the proposition con- 
tained in sections 4 and 5 of the report 
of the majority of the committee of 
resolutions is reported back to the sey 
eral State irrigation commissions with 
instructions to endeavor to report 
to the Fourth National Irrigation Con- 
gress a more definite and satisfactory 
plan for the reclamation of arid public 


lands through the co-operation of na-~ 


tional and state authorities. 

Governor WAITE of Colorado: Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention—I regret very much that I 
have not been able to pay attention to 
the business that is before this con- 
vention as I would like to have done, 
and that I appear before you entirely 
unprepared in many respects to speak 
on the merits of the matters before the 
convention, but it seems to me by a 
hasty glance over this majority report, 
that there are certain things specified 
in section 4 that, according to my view, 
are of great importance, and it has 
struck me that if the convention struck 
out this resolution or this section of the 
majority report, that there is no other 
section in which these matters can be 
considered. 

Now, this section 4 touches upon the 
points, ‘‘that states be permitted to se- 
lect lands for reclamation, and make 
them the basis for security on irriga- 
tion works, title for such lands to re- 
main in the federal government until 
it passes through the state to the actual 
settler.” Without saying that I favor 
this entire resolution, without saying 
that I favor every statement embraced 
in it, there are certain things, it seems 
to me, of great importance, and 
especially for the title to remain in the 
federal government until it passes into 
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the possession of the actual settler, 
and that no settler should acquire title 
to more than forty acres of land. 

The CHAIRMAN: All those in favor 
of striking out sections 4 and 5 will so 
signify. 

Question duly put and prevailed. 

SECRETARY reads section 6: 

“6. That before any state can avail 
itself of these provisions it shall have 
a legally constituted State Irrigation 
Department. That there shall be ap- 
pointed a National Irrigation Commis- 
sion, vested with the administration of 
government, pastoral and forest lands, 
and of such irrigation works as may be 
undertaken under federal authority, 
and be empowered to consider and au- 
thorize general plans of reclamation 
submitted by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment of any state. The National Irri- 
gation Commission shall also be 
charged with the work of making an 
immediate investigation of the problem 
of interstate streams, and report to 
Congress of the United States as early 
as possible, a measure providing a 
means for the speedy and final adjudi- 
cation of questions between states, and 
a plan for the division of streams on a 
basis of justice and equity.” 

Mr. SUTTON of Kansas: I move 
that section be amended so as to read 
as follows: 

“Section 2. That there shall be ap- 
pointed a National Irrigation Commis- 
sion, vested with the supervision of 
such irrigation works as may be con- 
structed by federal government. The 
National Irrigation Commission shall 
also be charged with the work of mak- 
ing ap immediate investigation of the 
problem of inter-state streams and ree- 
ommend to the Congress of the United 
States, as early as possible, a measure 
providing a means for the speedy and 
final adjudication of questions between 
states and a plan for the division of 
streams on a basis of justice and 
equity.” 

Mr. CRAIGEN of Illinois: It seems 
to me that in this idea of a National 
Commission, we have the most im- 
portant part of our resolution. 

Question duly seconded and _  npre- 
vailed. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question now 
occurs on the adoption of section 7, as 


amended. The secretary will please 
read it. 
SECRHNTARY: “38. That the several 


territories be included in the proyis- 
ions of the Carey law.” 
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The CHAIRMAN: All those in favor 
of this amended section will please 
rise. The amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN: The secretary 
will now read section 8. 

SECRETARY (reads): 

“8. That an International Commis- 
sion be appointed, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, whose purpose it shall 
be to thoroughly examine into and ar- 
bitrate questions arising between said 
nations because of the waters of rivers 
partly in each of two of the countries, 
or serving as a boundary between two, 
and to settle upon a basis and method 
for the equitable division of the waters 
of such streams when used for irriga- 
tion.” 


Mr. GREEN of New Mexico: I move 
the adoption. 
Mr. DENNIS of Canada: Before 


this question is finally adopted, I would 
suggest that you add to it some provis- 
ion for bringing the suggestion into 
effect. As it stands now, you recom- 
mend that commissions should be con- 
stituted. Would it not be well to add 
to that, a recommendation to your goy- 
ernment to take the necessary steps 
toward asking the other governments 
to co-operate with the commission? 

Mr. CRAIGEN of Illinois: I move 
you that the chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions be requested to con- 
fer with our friends from Mexico and 
Canada, and report in fifteen minutes, 
relative to their views. 

The CHAIRMAN: ‘The motion has 
been made that the consideration of 
section 8 be postponed for fifteen min- 
utes. The Secretary will please read 
section 9. 

SECRETARY (reads): 

“9. That sufficient appropriations be 
secured for carrying on the work of 
gauging streams, selecting and segre- 
gating reservoir sites, and for prose- 
cuting surveys to determine the loca- 

-tion of lands susceptible of reclama- 
tion, and such other work in the line of 
investigation and experiment as may 
be legitimately undertaken, such ap- 
propriations to be expended under the 


direction of the National Irrigation 
Commission.” 
Mr. CLARKE of Texas: I beg to 


offer the following as a substitute for 
section 9 of the committee’s report: 
SECRETARY (reads): 
“4. That sufficient appropriation be 
be secured from the general govern- 
ment for carrying on the work of dis- 
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covering waters, applicable to the re- 
clamation of the arid lands, and for 
the prosecution of surveys necessary to 
determine the location of lands sus- 
ceptible of irrigation, and the selection 
and segregation of reservoir sites.’ 

Mr. CLARKHE of Texas: I have omit- 
ted from that by whose hands the 
money shall be expended. Let Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, determine that. 

A DELEGATE: I move the adop- 
tion of the substitute. 

Motion duly put and prevailed. 

SECRETARY (reads): 

“10. That reservoir sites heretofore 
reserved by the government, which 
may become necessary for the use of 
states under the operations of the Ca- 
rey law, shall be released and made 
available upon application therefor by 
states or territories.” 

Mr. CROWLEY of Colorado: I wish 
to offer an amendment. I wish to 
strike out all after the word “govern- 
ment,’ and let it read: “that reser- 
voir sites heretofore reserved by the 
government shall be released and made 
available.” 

Mr. KNAPP of California: Section 
10 of the resolutions as reported is cor- 
rect and clear. Some question has 
been raised by members as to reserva- 
tions made by the government. There 
are no other reservoir sites than those 
made by the government. 

The CHAIRMAN: The vote is upon 
the amendment of section 10. All 
those in favor of the amendment please 
so signify by saying “‘Aye.” Carried. 

Mr. GREGORY of Kansas (reads): 

Be it Resolved, That it is the sense 
of this Congress that the President of 
the United States immediately should 
take steps looking to the appointment 
of International Commissions, com- 
posed of representatives of the United 
States and Canada, and of the United 
States and Mexico, whose duties it 
shall be to thoroughly examine into 
and determine questions arising be- 
tween said nations because of the 
waters of rivers partly in each of two 
countries, or serving as a boundary be- 
tween two, and to settle upon a basis 
and method for the equitable division 
and use of the waters of such streams 
when required for irrigation. 

Mr. GREGORY of Kansas: Mr. Pres- 
ident—The sub-committee of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, being requested 
by this Congress to confer with our 
distinguished colleagues from Canada 
and Mexico regarding section 8, begs 
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leave to report that the resolution is 
satisfactory to them on this question, 
but they desire, and we assent to it, 
that it be not included in the instruc- 
tions to the National Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CLARKHE of Texas: I move that 
the resolution as read be received and 
adopted by the Congress. 

Motion duly put and prevailed. 

Mr. FULTON: I move that section 8 
of the majority report be stricken out. 

Motion duly put and prevailed. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next thing is 
the consideration of the majority re- 
port on state legislation. 

Mr. CRAIGEN of Illinois: I have a 
motion to make on the preamble of the 
majority report. I move that the 
words “as nearly as practicable” be in- 
serted after the word “embodying.” 

There are some things here, that in 
my judgment, cannot be carried out. I 
think it would be better form for this 
Congress to pass a resolution, limiting 
them as far as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN: All those in favor 
of the amendment to the preamble sub- 
mitted by the gentleman, please so sig- 
nify it. 

Motion put and lost. 

The CHAIRMAN: This morning, the 
gentleman from Wyoming submitted a 
substitute for the majority report on 
the question of national legislation, and 
the chair ruled that it was not time for 
its submission, and the time given for 
discussion haying expired, he desires 
now to submit the substitute. 

Mr. TORRY of Wyoming: Mr. Presi- 
dent—Thus far we have stricken out, 
or mutually amended, I think, every 
clause of the majority report; possibly 
the first one was not amended, but I 
have been told that that was voted 
upon under a misapprehension and the 
gentlemen who were in favor of that 
will at the proper time undertake to 
secure a reconsideration, and have it 
voted on again. It is my wish to 
aid, and not retard, the work of the 
gentlemen who have so enthusiastically 
prosecuted it at this time. 

I have heard with very great interest 
the gentleman from Texas, and also 
heard with very great interest the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, who was for- 
merly a member of the House, of what 
we may reasonably expect from Con- 
gress. { 

My suggestion, therefore, is to sub- 


stitute this: You adopt it as a sub- 
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stitute, and if the words of it do not 
suit you, or if you want to add any 
other words, you can do it in a 
moment, but make it as a brief, com- 
prehensive memorial to Congress. 
MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 
Denver, Sept. 8, 1894. 
To the Honorable, the Senate and 

House of Representatives in Congress 

Assembled: 

Your memorialist, the Third Nation- 
al Irrigation Congress, in session at 
Denver, Colorado, begs to call your at- 
tention again to arid and sub-humid 
America, and to represent in relation 
thereto, as follows: 

That the subject of irrigation com- 
prehends a most fruitful field of Na- 
tional Legislation in behalf of home 
seekers. 

That. about two-fifths of the totai 
area of our whole country is without a 
sufficient rainfall to make it habitable, 
and therefore, if it is to constitute the 
homes of a happy people of the pres- 
ent generation or of generations to 
come, it must be irrigated. 

That the great work of discovery and 
distribution of our waters, which must 
precede the intelligent location by the 
home-seeker and the actual work of 
reclamation, is too great and expensive 
to be most comprehensively undertaken 
by individuals, and this Congress, there- 
fore, most respectfully but urgently pe- 
titions you to make adequate appro- 
priations for, and to have conducted in 
the most comprehensive and practical 
manner, an irrigation survey in charge 
of experienced and competent irriga- 
tion engineers. We also urge that as 
such work progresses you enact such 
laws and repeal such old ones, if any, 
as may be necessary to meet the con- 
ditions as they may be found to exist 
as the result of such survey. 

Mr. BELFORD of Colorado: I want 
to suggest that the resolutions that we 
have passed have been resolutions of 
instruction to the National Executive 
Committee of this Congress, and on 
which representations it can act. Now 
it seems to me instead of adopting this 
substitute, that it might be adopted as 
a separate instrument, as he calls it, a 
memorial to Congress, and both of 
them may travel on parallel lines, one 
addressed to Congress, in memorial, 
and the other treated as instructions 
to the Hxecutive Committee. They 
might both be adopted, and I really be- 
lieve it would be the wisest in the end 
to adopt them both. 
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Mr. TORREY of Wyoming: In pur- 
suance of the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Colorado, I offer it as a sep- 
arate instrument. 


The CHAIRMAN: The chair rules 
that if it is submitted as a separate 
resolution, that it will have to wait its 
turn, until the State Legislation has 
been considered. 

Mr. BELFORD of Colorado: This 
pertains entirely to National Legisla- 
tion and is separate and distinct. 

Question on the resolutions of Mr. 
Torrey put and prevailed. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kansas: 
a resolution: 

Whereas, The American Forestry As- 
sociation is desirous of the establish- 
ment of an effectual system of forest 
reservation, preservation and exten- 
sion, therefore, be it 3 

Resolved, That the President of this 
Congress shall appoint a committee of 
three, of which the Chairman of the 
National Executive Committee shall 
be one, to visit the next session of the 
American Forestry Association to se- 
cure their co-operation and to invite 
them to send three delegates to the 
next Irrigation Congress. 

Mr. FOLLETT of Colorado: I move 
that the rules be suspended, and that 
this resolution be adopted. 

Question put and duly prevailed. 

Mr. CANNON of Utah: I rise to a 
question of privilege. There was a 
resolution introduced by Mr. Craigen, 
requiring the delegates to this Con- 
gress to make reports to the authori- 
ties that appointed them, of the reso- 
lutions of the Convention. Can it not 
be arranged that printed slips can be 
furnished? 

Mr. MERRITT of Colorado: I will 
say that the local committee will ar- 
range to furnish these to the delegates 
if they will leave their addresses with 
the secretary, Mr. Smith. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now pro- 
ceed with the discussion of the por- 
tion of the report relating to State 
Legislation, 

Mr. CLARKE of Texas: What com- 
prises the National Executive Commit- 
tee? 

Mr. GREGORY of Kansas: Seven- 
teen States and Territories. All the 
States and Territories, either in part or 
in whole, west of the 97th meridian. 

Mr. CRAIGEN of Illinois: To be 
composed, then, of seventeen States? 

Mr. GREGORY: Yes, sir, and two 
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delegates at large, making nineteen 
delegates. 

Mr. CRAIGEN: Can other States 
be made honorary members? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the un- 
derstanding of the chair. 

Mr. SMYTHH, member-at-large: The 
National Executive Committee is very 
anxious to make a great success of its 
work during the next year. It wants 
the Congress to tell it precisely what 
it wants done, and it proposes to exert 
its energies and brains to having it 
carried out. : 

Mr. CRAIGEN of Illinois: I wish 
to ask a question. As a matter of fact, 
I may have been mistaken, but I 
think there was a National Executive 
Committee elected, and each of the 
States in this Convention was ordered 
to elect a member of the National Exe- 
cutive Committee. Their names were 
sent to the chair, and while twenty- 
three or twenty-four names were sent 
in, the chair rules that-only seventeen 
of these shall be the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the others honorary mem- 
bers of the National Committee. 

Mr. SMYTHE: The matter of 
extending the National Hxecutive 
Committee to cover other States, has 
been a much mooted question in the 
National Committee from the begin- 
ning. Those claims were recognized in 
Illinois and Tennessee, and during the 
year Georgia and Florida asked the 
privilege of having representatives in 
the National Committee, and appoint- 
ed State commissioners. It was stated 
to the committee, and they voted unan- 
imously to admit these States, buc at 
a meeting later the matter came up, 
and it was unanimously decided to re- 
strict the membership to the arid 
States, those outside of the arid States 
to be considered as honorary members. 

Mr. STAUNTON of Wyoming: I 
move that it be “Resolved, that every 
State and Territory represented on the 
floor of this Congress, shall have a rep- 
resentative in the Hxecutive Commit- 
tee as an active member.” 

Mr. GREEN of New Mexico: I wish 
to be heard upon that question. We 
have had in this convention represen- 
tatives from the farthest States, from 
Florida and Georgia, and it is unques- 
tionable that in the next few years, 
possibly within the next year, there 
may be other states that will wish to 
be represented in this movement. I 
will say, Mr. President, that irrigation 
is just as applicable to New England, 
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to New York and the Middle States, as 
it is here, and I move, and hope the 
gentlemen will accept the amendment, 
that instead of confining it to the 
States represented in this Congress. 
that the Executive Committee be an- 
thorized to appoint and recognize 2 
delegate, or a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, from any State that 
may make an application, in addition 
to those already appointed. 

Governor WAITE of Colorado: I 
desire to say that I am opposed to this 
amendment to introduce delegates 
from New York, Pennsylvania and the 
Eastern States. You will get irriga- 
tion from these States as rapidly ua 
you have free silver. 

Mr. STAUNTON of Wyoming: I 
have had an application from three 
States to go east and instruct them in 
irrigation, and I think it proper and 
right that we should extend the com- 
mittee all over the country. 

Question on Mr. Staunton’s reso- 
lution duly seconded and prevailed. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now con- 
tinue the discussion of .—e report. 

Mr. KELLY: I move that sections 
one, two, three and four, relative 10 
State Legislation, be stricken out. 

Mr. TORREY of Wyoming: I would 
move to refer the whole question of 
State Legislation to the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. STAUNTON: I move as an 
amendment that the whole of that mat- 
ter in regard to State Legislation be 
stricken out, and I make this as an 
amendment to the amendment. It is 
s0 complicated and so utterly impracti- 
eable, and for Wyoming, I wish to 
voice three-fourths of the people in 
saying that we want no legislation. 

Mr. SMYTHE, member-at-large: I 
believe that the members of this Con- 
gress wish an opportunity to vote that 
the lands which come to the State 
under the Carey law, should be util- 
ized by public works; or on the other 
hand, that the Legislature, or some 
body in the state, shall fix the maxi- 
mum price at which they shall be sold. 

Mr. CARPENTER of Colorado: It 
seems to me that this report refers to 
the interest of the people. The first 
clause calls State conventions, and, in 
this way, they have a better chance to 
express themselves upon the subject 
than any one man or two men that 
may be here from these States. And 
it strikes me that most of the pro- 
yisions are simply advisory, and on the 
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whole, I can see no objection to adopt- 
ing them. 

Mr. MOSES of Kansas: This is just 
what we have been seeking to have 
done for the last eighteen months in 
Kansas and Nebraska. Like Wyoming 
we say, leave us alone and we will take 
eare of ourselves; but the great trouble 
is that we do not do enough; whatever 
is being done, is done in this National 
Irrigation Congress, and you come 
here and complain to your Hxecutive 
Committee that they are not doing this 
or that. Now I say this much in due 
respect to the Executive Committee 
who have labored so earnestly and so 
hard; that this Executive Committee 
should be instructed as they have ask- 
ed to be instructed, and that svate con- 
ventions should be called. 

We, of Kansas, want these conven- 
tions. We want laws formulated so 
that we can go before our State Legis- 
lature, and have something done ‘tn 
favor of irrigation; something that will 
arouse the people of the State to take 
action whereby we can reclaim this 
land. I tell you, gentlemen, that the 
great question in Kansas and Nebras- 
ka is whether you will assist us. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is 
on the motion of Mr. Kelly to strike out 
Sections one, two, three and four, rela- 
tive to State legislation. 

Question duly put and lost. 

Mr. CLARKE of Texas: I desire to 
amend the preamble to read as follows: 

“The rapid growth of irrigation de 
velopment demands that steps be im- 
mediately taken to reform the present 
loose and diverse methods prevailing 
in different States and to devise effect- 
ive administrative systems upon some 
basis of uniformity. In order that 
these and other pressing questions may 
be immediately taken up for discus- 
sion and settlement, the National Exe- 
cutive Committee is hereby instructed 
to create a system of State Commis- 
sions acting under the authority of this 
Irrigation Congress, and five members 
shall constitute each State Commission, 
These State Commissions are hereoy 
instructed to proceed along the follow- 
ing lines:” 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is 
now on the preamble as amended. 

Question duly put and prevailed. 

Mr. FOLLNTT of Colorado: I move 
that the majority report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions as amended by this 
body be now adopted as a whole. 

Mr. CRAIGEN of Illinois: If I un- 
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derstand it correctly, the gentleman 
has made the motion that we adopt the 
majority report as amended. I sec- 
ond the motion, and move the previous 
question. 

Mr. GREEN of New Mexico: 
to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is 
on the motion to adopt the majority re- 
port. 

Question duly put, and report adopt- 
ed as a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN: Senor Ybarroia 
wishes to say a few words to the Con- 
gress. : 
To the Chairman, Secretary and Dele- 

gates of the Third Irrigation Con- 

gress, held at Denver: 

Gentlemen—I fulfill a very pleasant 
duty when I tender te you my heart- 
felt thanks for the courtesy shown me 
during my short stay in this beautiful 
city, and I desire this testimonial to be 
Kept on record, and printed with the 
Official report of the proceedings of 
our Congress. 

I have addressed you twice on some 
what delicate and thorny matters; I 
think that my country is being 
wronged by yours, and I have laid be- 
fore you these wrongs, backing my ar- 
guments not with proofs drawn from 
Mexican sources, but with statements 
taken from the official reports of your 
State Engineers; using, therefore, for 
the defense of my country, the weap- 
ons taken from your own arsenals. 

Yet, you have listened to me with the 
most flattering attention; you have re- 
ceived my words with applause, you 
have recognized the rights of my coun- 
try, and as my ideas met also with the 
precious approval of my honorable col- 
leagues from Canada, you have intro- 
duced among the resolutions of our 
Congress, one calling, through the 
proper channels, for the creation of an 
International Commission, composed 
of the representatives of the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, whose pur- 
pose it shall be to thoroughly examine 
into and arbitrate questions arising be- 
tween said nations because of the 
waters of rivers partly in each of those 
countries, or serving as a boundary 
line between them, and to settle upon 
a basis and method for the equitable 
division of the waters of such streams 
when used for irrigation. 

I thank you in the name of my coun- 
try for this resolution, and I hope that 
our endeavors in favor of the great 
cause of irrigation will be fruitful, and 


I rise 
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that the policy, of justice and inde- 

pendence you have adopted will lead 

to a closer and still more friendly in- 
tercourse between the United States 
and Mexico. 

Let me also hope that when we meet 
next year in the old town of Albu- 
country, you may extend your excur- 
sions into Mexican soil, and see for 
yourselves how we can receive friends 
and how we make them feel at home, 
under the folds of that flag that has 
covered the seats reserved for the Mex- 
ican delegation during the sessions of 
this Congress. 

With feelings of sincere esteem for 
you all, I remain, gentlemen, your obe- 
dient servant, 

RAMON DE YBARROLA. 

Mr. GREGORY of Kansas: I wish 
to present to the committee as a whole 
the basis of representation for the 
next Congress. (Reads): 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RBES- 

OLUTIONS. 

To the President and Members of the 
National Irrigation Congress: 
Ladies and Gentlemen—Your com- 

mittee on resolutions beg leave to sub- 

mit the following report: 

We recommend that the time of hold- 
ing the next session of this body, at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, be fixed by 
the executive committee. 

That the basis of representation in 
said session shall be as follows: 

1. Each member of the national ex- 
ecutive committee and each member of 
a state commission, shall be an ex-of- 
ficio member and have one yote, the 
one or more such members present 
from a state to cast the full five votes 
thus provided for. 

2. Each of the seventeen states and 
territories heretofore enumerated as 
directly concerned in irrigation shall 
be entitled to five delegates, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, haying one 
vote each, except that one or more of 
such delegates present shall have the 
right to cast the full five votes thus 
provided for. 

8. Each such state and territory shall 
be entitled to delegates, actual residents 
of said state or territory, one each 
from regularly organized irrigation, 
agricultural and horticultural societies 
and societies of engineers, irrigation 
companies, agricultural colleges and 
commercial bodies. Hach such dele 
gate shall have but one vote in any 
event, cast in person, or by his proxy 
in the person of an actual resident of 
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his state or territory, and the total 
number of votes cast by such dele- 
gates from any state or territory shall 
not exceed ten. If more than ten such 
delegates shall be present in any state 
or territorial delegation, all of those 
present shall have an equal voice in 
casting said ten votes. 

4. Each state not included in the 
foregoing apportionment, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be entitled to 
three delegates, to be appointed by the 
Governor—or, in case of the District of 
Columbia, by the President—each such 
delegate to have but one vote in any 
case, cast in person or by his proxy, in 
the person of an actual resident of his 
state. 

5. All Governors of states, members 
of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States and of 
State Legislatures, shall be ex-officio 
honorary members. 

6. This basis of representation and 
voting shall not be changed by the 
next session of this body, except by a 
two-thirds vote, after permanent or- 
ganization. 

7. Honorary members of the execu- 
tive committee may be admitted by 
that body from time to time, as it 
may deem expedient, from any state 
or country now unrepresented. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. W. GREGORY, 
Chairman of Committee. 

Mr. STUBBS of Kansas: I noticed 
one inconsistency when the report was 
presented by the committee that will 
ultimately lead to the conclusion that 
we have a mountain instead of an ir- 
rigation organization. We should not 
be hampered by any such instructions 
as we are under. I find that the pro- 
visions made that the state commission 
is to have five votes, and if only one is 
present, that he shall cast the five 
votes. I understand that the execu- 
tive committeemen from each state ap- 
point the state commission. It seems 
to me it would be better for the dele- 
gates to appoint these delegates than 
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to leave it to one man. I therefore 
move that in lieu of the executive com- 
mitteemen appointing these commis- 
sions of five, that the commissions be 
appointed by the various delegations 
appointed to this body. 

The CHAIRMAN: All in favor of 
the amendment to this report will sig- 
nify it by saying aye. 

Motion carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question is 
now on the adoption of the report as 
amended. 

Question put and duly prevailed. 

Governor WAITE of Colorado: Mr. 
President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention—I have not attended all the 
meetings of this Irrigation Congress, 
but I believe thus far there has been 
no declaration of sentiment on the part 
of this convention as to whether the 
public lands of the United States shall 
continue in the future as they have in 
the past, and be gobbled up by syndi- 
eates and corporations, or reserved for 
actual settlers, and in order that I may 
arrive at the sentiment of this con- 
vention, I desire to offer the following 
resolution: “Resolved, That this Third 
Irrigation Congress favor the plan that 
the title remain in the government.” 

Mr. TORRY of Wyoming: I rise toa 
point of order. This proposition has. 
been referred to the executive commit- 
tee for consideration, and I move you 
that this resolution be so referred. 

Governor WAITE: Of course. this 
convention has a right to do as it 
pleases, and they can refer my motion 
or not as they like. I take the ground 
that the public lands belong to the peo- 
ple. 

Mr. CRAIGEN of Illinois: I move 
the previous question. I move that the 
thanks of this convention be tendere@ 
to our Chairman, who has had such 
arduous labors, and to the Secretaries, 
who have done such good work during 
this convention. 

Motion duly seconded and prevailed 

On motion adjourned sine die. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS AS 
AMENDED AND FINALLY ADOPTED. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


The National Executive Committee of the Irrigation Congress is hereby 
instructed to prepare a series of bills for presentation to the Congress of the 
United States, embodying the following propositions: 

1. Repeal the Desert Land Law. 

2. That there shal! be appointed a National Irrigation Commission vest- 
ed with the supervision of such irrigation works as may be constructed by 
Federal Government. The National Irrigation Commission shall also be 
charged with the work of making ap immediate investigation of the prob- 
lem of interstate streams and recommend to the Congress of the United 
States as early as possible a measure providing a means for the speedy and 
final adjudication of questions between States and a plan for the division 
of streams on a basis of justice and equity. 

3. That the several Territories be included in the provisions of the 
Carey Law. - 

4, That sufficient appropriation be secured from the general Govern- 
ment for carrying on the work of discovering waters, applicable to the rec- 
lamation of the arid lands, and for the prosecution of surveys necessary to 
determine the location of lands susceptible of irrigation, and the selection 
and segregation of reservoir sites. 

5. That reservoir sites heretofore reserved by the Government, shall ve 
released and made available upon application therefor by States and Ter- 
ritories. 


STATE LEGISLATION. 


The rapid growth of irrigation development demands that steps be im- 
mediately taken to reform the present loose and diverse methods prevailing 
in different States and to devise effective administrative systems upon some 
basis of uniformity. In order that these and other pressing questions may 
be immediately taken up for discussion and settlement, the National Hx- 
ecutive Committee is hereby instructed to create a system of State Com- 
missions acting under the authority of this Irrigation Congress, and five 
members shall constitute each State Commission. These State Commis- 
sions are hereby instructed to proceed along the following lines: 

1. Call State Conventions as early as practicable to formulate legisla- 
tion for the utilization of the Carey Law in those States to which it applies. 

2. Devise plans for effective administrative system and present same to. 
the Executive and Legislative Departments of the State Government not 
later than January ist, 1895. 

8. Consider in connection with the above the administrative systems of 
Wyoming and Colorado, the suggestion for the incorporation as bodies pol- 
itic of water divisions consisting of grand hydrographic basins, and the 
district law of California. In connection with the latter, attention is called 
to the urgent suggestion contained .n the report of the California Commis- 
sion, favoring stringent State supervision of districts. 

4, The State Commissions are advised to favor the construction of 
works by States under the Carey Law, when practicable, and are most ur- 
gently advised that when lands are eclaimed under said law by private 
companies the State should fix the maximum price at which such lands 
shall be sold. 
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FACTS CONCERNING COLORADO. 


But little more than one acre in each square mile in 
Colorado, is cultivated. 

Average yields— 

Wheat, 29 bushels per acre. 

Oats, 38 bushels per acre. 

Corn, 32 bushels per acre. 

Barley, 34 bushels per acre. 

Rye, 32 bushels per acre. 

Potatoes, 150 bushels per acre. 

Alfalfa, 4 tons per acre. « 


Estimated potato crop for 1894, 3,799,000 bushels. 

The yield of fruit for 1894, is estimated as follows: 
Apples, 150 cars; peaches, 70 cars; strawberries, 50,000 
eases; grapes, 200,000 pounds; cherries, 50,000 pounds. 
Other small fruits, 200,000 pounds, 

A five-year-old orchard of sixteen acres in the Grand 
Valley, produced fruit which sold for $2,300. 

A seven-year-old orchard of sixteen acres produced 
$5,000 worth of fruit. 


For Information 


Concerning Denver and Colorado 


Write to 
Secretary Secretary 
Real Estate Exchange, Chamber of Commerce, 
11-12 Equitable Building, Chamber of Commerce, 


: 
Denner, Colo, 
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